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MUSICAL COURIER 
———— — 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND] M. F, BURT SCHOOL oe ge ag a 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- Breath Con- Ws Te Be ss E, Coaching. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School ok. Dernens VOCAL STUDIOS ae - all 
MRS. BABCOCK Music. Special coaching for church trials, &. anguages. 
- tition New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall, The Coronet, 57 W. g8th St. Tel, 2450 Plaza 


Caunwecin Hatt, New York. 
Telephone, 2634 Columbus. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE. 
INSTRUCTION—SINGING—ALL BRANCHES, 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire a Spe- 
cialty. Musical Director Church of the Atonement, 
N. y. Author, “Art of Singing.” Address, Fellows 
Musical Bureau, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 

Circle, 


Phone: 764 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
’erformance, 
American Institute of Applied Music. 
Studios {Corseate Hall, New York City 
Send for Circular. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7498 Bryant New York. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


COLORATURA SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales, Five Languages. 
Also VOCAL TEACHER, 


137th Street. New York. 


tog West 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals-— Lessons 
Studio: yor Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. . 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelie, N. Y. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Studio, 2:28 Broadway, New York. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
626 Carnegie Hall ' Tel. sgs0 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Address personally, 106 W. St. 


M Standort Besar Os”: 
itt rr ’ 
nnaee(eolian- Hell, New York. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
tg: W. yoth St. Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. 
Mur, Anna E. Zieoer, Director, 


Summer Coney, Se am and Brookfield 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. and Mas. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Suite 7o, Carnegie Hall, Phone, 1472 Circle. 


Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
For perticulars apply, Carnzcrr Hatt Srupio. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SFELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
14%§ Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 


Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS, 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 





Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 
PLATON BROUNOFF, 
Conductor Modern Symphony Orchestra, 


Conductor Russian Choral Society, etc. 
Voice Culture and Coach for Opera and Concert 
LECTURE RECITALS. 

147 West rrith “St. Phone 8564 Cathedral 
New Yor« 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concerr BaRitone anp TEACHER oF SINGING, 
115 East s3d Street, New York. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
435 ‘W. ttroth St., New York. 
Phone: Morningside 8200. 





ELIZABETH-K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1o4gth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 








Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62) East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





GALIN - PAris- CHEVE SCHOOL oF 


Sicut SINGING—EAR TRAINING 
Wilbur A, Luyster, Director. 
New Location, 220 Madison Avenue. 
New Beginners and Advanced Students’ classes 
being formed (Day). Individual work may 
gun at any time, Positive results. Ask former 
students. Phones, 427 Murray Hill, 
s469 J. Bedford, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 








HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School #f Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
RANO, | 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. S8oth Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


t2ait Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 





THE ANNE STEVENSON STUDIOS 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 2822 Circle. 


The Science and Art of Singing. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House: 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Management: Loudon Charlton. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Special attentionsto tone production, 


1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST. 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G, Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y, 
Phone, Bryant 9086, 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
308 W. 56th St. Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send tac, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method.” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PIANISTE. 

Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Residence Studio: The Sherwood, 58 West g7th St. 
Tel. 3750 Circle. 

Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall, 


> 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. soth St. 
Teleplione, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE, 
Studio, 220 Madison Ave., New York, 
Phone, Murray Hill 427. 


Residence: Hotel Warrington, 161 Madison Ave. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FriepMann) 
CONTRALTO, 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus: 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated sLeschetizky Exponent. Carnegie mee, 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University o 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voite Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President, National Ass'n Teachers of Singing. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn'side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN “PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VQCAL CULTURE, 1. rest cod Strest. 
Complete musital education given to students 


from the infllng to the highest fection. 
ics F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Léssons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’'y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4202 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Puxo : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIsT 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizi 
in Berlin, Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 

Address: 25 West 126th St., New York, 
"Phone, Harlem 3427. " 
{In Philadelphia Mondays, Address 1821 Dia 
mond St. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Summer Address: HUNTING INN, 
East Hampton, Long Island. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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KRAHE |. REYL 


Pe et pb yer OPERA scHooL 


Portect Tone Placing Guaranteed OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
All inquiries, Summer Fs» rly Manhattan 
Court, College Point, N. Y. Telephone connection. 
Branch Studi io, Carnegie Hall. Phone, Lenox 3784. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Organist and. director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 


44 Morningside Drive, W., New York. 


MABEL KING""™” 











a Concert ooo Oratorio 
adress: 333 Jucunda St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MAUDE DE VOE “‘scrrano* 


Concert :: Recital :: Oratorio 
> Direction Harriet Martin Snow 
64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Il. 


ILEVY-=- 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


OPRANO 
inoue Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - + Chicago, Ill, 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street = 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Philadelphia 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to PB. artistically.” 























{BUTLER == 


612 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano | ” 


Seasmn 1010-11 E Bayard 
woe Haleece Adéroses "eid tie a ao 


SY! Or Improvep Music 
grese For BEGINNERS. 

—= Send_ for _ information 

and booklets of indorsements. Mrs, Carrie Louise 


Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E. FLORIO 


(Grand pee Tenor, La Scala, 
cher of Singing 
Specialist of a Yorn rpostata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio, congheg. 
177 West 88th St., N Tel., 7127 Riverside. 

















Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel. 6368 Schuyler 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - . « ° 














Chicago 





HAGGERTY-SNELL (etci Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


= TORPADIE 


Soprano 


Address: Music e - 
America, 33 W. 42 “ind * ry N. Y. 


“A sincere artist, and on and one whom It will be 
a pleasure to hear ‘agaln,”—y. Y. Tribune. 


HENRY A. RUSSOTTO 


CLASSES IN SOLFEGGIO SIGHT SINGING 
STUDIO: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York, Room 67, Phone, Bryant 5354 


wassii J, BPs 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


caren WILLARD "as 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
938 Eighth Ave., Hew York City Phone, 9630 Columbus 


























SHUMSKY-MARIO, _ Tenor 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Russian, 
Italian, German and French Repertoire. Approv: 
b Jullo and Titto Riccordi, Tamagno, Brogi, De- 
Falco, Etc. Studio: Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New York. 





LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


Telephone 6570 Audubon 











CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 eemean AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 64 gard Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OHNB. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EUS DAWLEY 


so ileal tel of Action. 
1716 Waverley Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmana 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Piihennesss 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, & 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 






































For Information 
Address - - 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





SITTIG TRIO 


Available for Concerts, Clubs, etc. 
F. V. SITTIG, 
318 West 57th St., New York. 


tee me ana 
5000 fae oh Av., Ay ag eg Phoue 


= MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FINNEGAN: 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Management, 6. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
601 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal address: 479 West 146th 
St... N. ¥. Tel. 4949-M Audubo . 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY sucsic 


353 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
3 KURT MUELLER, Director 
‘THE SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS” 
All departments of music, elocution, pub- 
lic school music, etc. Large chorus, com- 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers. Students registered from all 
parts of United States and from foreign 
countries, 























<DPz 


BALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 

600 Filth Avenue - New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schoo! 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFF MMARIN s2cowsns 


WITH SCHUMANN.-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: Sr, Pau. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. fone Church 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


ue DILLING 


HARP IST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 




















HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heiser. 
Frederick Heizer, Fs io yistiatet,, gyieh's for Re- 





citals. YY. IOWA 
FRANK WOELBER yiciei*.. 


Authorized Exponent of the 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD 
864 Carnegie Hall, New York. Phone Audubon 3390 


Bone! VALERI =: 


Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 




















% 


A 
mara os a_i 


aus . 
“Sree we tr 2 aN 





ASR kh — 7-8-4 amet 
me Oa 








TENOR——COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evening Song” “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Star ight iy (waltz zs sons) 
Hotel Marte Antoinette, Broadway, 66th acd 


HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 yd 





“A distinct success was 
scored by Miss Christine 
Schutz.”” — The Press, Pitts 
burgh. 

“Brilliant, artistic develop- 
ment, charming personality, 
musically gifted.”—The Her- 
ald, Utica. 

“Gifted with a voice of ex- 
tensive range, big volume 
and excellent quality distinct 
enunciation.” Daily News, 
Fremont. 

“A voice of splendid dra 
matic quality.””—- New York 
Sun. 


Address: 605 W. 137th St., New York 











ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
s000 Broadway, New York City 
Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee Bide. , Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SiNSING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


poris BARNETT 


CONCERT PIANIST. Graduate pupil of copowsKY 
For engagements and terms of instruction address care of Musical Cour 
Knabe Piano Used 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
yp" May Smith, 
Ave., Col 


KLIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of 
Musical Art. 

Summer Course begins June 1. 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction and Coaching 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons 
STUDIO: 64 West 40th Street, New York 

Phone, Bryant 4590 


ma WILD orcs 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave. 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 




















M ent: 
— bus, Ohio. 























John Prindle SCOTT 


606 W. 115th St., New York 
Composerof “JOHN O'DREAMS,” “THE REVELATION,” Etc 


8 SHARP-HERDIEN 


L SOPRANO 
Chicago, I1!. 





6132 Kenmore Avenue 





MOLLY 
BYERLY WI LS O NJ] 
CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRANK 
OPERATIC TENOR 


Exclusive Management: Mrs, Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York. 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2800, 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


New Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


CHICAGO 














MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Mavecement: FOSTER & FOSTER 
Y % West 42nd Street New York 


a Phone, Bryant 4422 


FOR SALE 

















The “Whitney” Stradi- The wonderful violon- 
varius Violin. A won- cello known as “The 
derful example of best Giese Strad.” This in- 
period, dated 1717. strument was played 
Formerly owned by by the late Fritz Giese 
Montgomery Sears, of with the Boston Sym- 


phony and other Or- 
chestras, and was his 


Boston, purchased 
from him by the late 
Wm. C. Whitney. solo instrument up to 


Price, $12,600.00 the time of his death. 
Many Other Rare Instruments 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


{279 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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we DOOLITTLE | § MARGOLIS stn 


PIANIST 
“Summer Classes. June 15 to Sept. 1 
Phone M t 


628 Riverside Drive, &. ¥. Morningside 1776 





606 West 116th St., New York. de 1357 


SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND Gagamer 
peered for Recitals, Musicales, Ete, 
Metropolitan Opers House Bide. Stadic 67, Mondays amd Thersdays 








VERA KAIGHN 


ANO First Presbyterian Coxe 
jenn Address, 524.N. Negley Avenve, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CG R | M M Contralto 


CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 
Address 605 West ttath Street, New York. 


— 


7a i 
| 


x a 
MAY MUKLE “= a 


Manager: MRS. cEOETEA yd 
: San Francisco, Cal. 


errr I PsPe 


















641 Post Street 
~ 4 
Concert Oratorio Recital 


terian Church, New York 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
3 New York 


Soloist Fifth Avenve P 
(LIMITED NUMBER O 
23 West 42nd Street 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE 222° 
ISAAC VAN GROVE °*tstsua,!32!" 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Ili, 
Phone, Harrison 2265 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


? REUTER 


PIANIST 
+H" 634 s. Michigan Avenne, ) Catenge 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, Kroeger School of Music. 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, 














Saint Louis, Mo. 


BEULAH BEACH 


SOPRANO Concert and Oratorio 
724 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Briggs Musical tree 


Mana _ Eeago, Til. 


Steinway 


WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 





Pittsburgh, 


‘RICHARDSON! 


t ent: Rpestes Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
E — hone, Edgewater 2070 


BURTON tever 


Oratorio : Concert : Opera 


FRANCIS WHEELER #s:i 


Season 1916-17 


“A Baritone voice admirable for its rich resonance 
and volume.”’—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Direction: C. W. BEST, 5412 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


wins CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Hie, Com alone, srt His Famous 
Ind ian usic- Talk 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 





Cr 








ARIOBMD 














iD | 
B U 
E D 
R E 
‘Dolejsi | Ne 
Cc 
E 
Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
a MARGARET 
CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


Management, pe-A Wolfsohn Musical 
Boreas, 1 W. 34th St.. New York 


ia 


Personal address, St. Hubert Hotel, +08. 57th St., N.Y. 
Phone 2365 Circle 








FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Omaha, Neb. 








Stadio: 1611 Dodge Street 





MABEL RIEGELMAN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Boston Grand Opera Co., spss 17; Chicago Grand 
Opera Co., Stettin Munici aan ee House (Ger- 
many), Plauen Municipal ouse (Germany). 
CONCERT — OPERA — RECITAL — FESTIVAL 
Season 1916-17 now booking 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker $s = 3 


qualities and durability 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











DELMAR YUNGMEYER 


TIANTSE- ACCOMPANIST 
gor K. P. Block, Des Moines, Ia. 


HETTIE SCOTT-GOUGH 


SOPRANO 
Assistant to ETTA EDWARDS 
4000 Delmar Boulevard St. Louis, Mo. 








MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


GERTRUDE CONCANNON 


PLAN LST 
E. Bannister, 
Kansas 








Western Mana 
oth and Pry hg ore 





» GARTON 


Fisk Agency, Chicago 


2OZm-4 





624 Michigan / et pe 


EMIL J. POLAK 


ist and Coach 
Address = E. Tist St.. N. ¥. City Phone 023iLenox 


? YRHR cae 


E Oratorio : Concert: Soattas and Opeve 
Phone: Ravenswood 2318 ‘us eside Place, C Sinste 
Direction HARRIET MARTIN SHOW 64 E. ten om Street, Chica 


HERBERT MILLER Sarton 



































LOIS BROWN Pranist 


Management: J. E. ALLEN, 
421 Fine Arts Bidg., $3 


The Mary Wood Chase Schoo! of Musical Arts 


Summer School, July toth to August roth, 
Epworth, Luding Mich. Fifth Season. 
Courses in Piano, ce Violin, Theory, Public 
School Music, Special Normal Course for Teach- 

ers, July 17th to agth. 


Address 
800 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Ill, 


Chicago. 








Address: 905 Pacific Bldg., San F 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST 92nd ST.. NEW YORK 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





Lambert 





MURPH 


TEN OR 


a OPERA CO. 


te 
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OPEN-AIR “SIEGFRIED” 
CHARMS, CINCINNATI 


Performers, Conductors and General Production Re- 
ceive a Rousing Welcome From Large Audience in 
Attendance at Baseball Park 








Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22, 1916. 

The all star, open air performance of “Siegfried” at 
the Cincinnati Baseball Park, last Tuesday evening, was 
a novel experience for this city and was well attended. 
Estimates as to the number of persons present vary be- 
tween seven and eight thousand. If the evident satisfac- 
tion attested by these in the form of rapturous applause 
and approving comments is any criterion, the affair must 
be considered a great artistic success, in spite of certain 
noisy interludes in the shape of tooting automobile horns, 
obstreperous children, and screeching railroad locomotives 
about the park. 

Of course, partly because of his prominent position in 
the cast, as well as his wonderful art, the Siegfried, 
Johannes Sembach, was singled out for the greatest 
amount of applause. On one occasion, he was forced to 
appear before the curtain no fewer than a dozen times, 
and nearly as many times on other occasions. It must 
be stated that he was the very personification, both vocally 
and histrionically, of youthful joy and buoyancy, notable 
assets in the delineation of the Siegfried character, 

Johanna Gadski as “Briinnhilde shared the honors with 
Sembach in the final scene, and Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink’s Erda was appropriately effective in its mystic sig- 
nificance. Frieda Hempel did full justice to the part of 
the Waldvogel. Clarence Whitehill as the Wanderer was 
admired greatly. The same may be said of Carl Braun 
and Otto Goritz as Fafner and Alberich, respectively. 

It was the first occasion Cincinnati has had to become 
acquainted with the new Wagnerian conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera House forces, Artur Bodanzky, and 
the city is the gainer by this, for it met a conductor whe 
is not only a thorough musician, but also a commanding 
and magnetic personality. His control of the intricate 
score, and of every member of the big ensemble was 
nothing short of wonderful. The augmented Metro- 
politan Opera House orchestra proved a revelation as to 
finish and technical equipment. 

Certain abridgments which, of necessity, had been made 
in the score, added to, rather than took from, the value 
of the presentation. Cc. 





FRENCH OPERA FOR NEW YORK 


Next Winter to See an Independent Gallic Singing 
Company Here 





The Musica Courter learns that there is a plan on foot 
and already Well advanced looking to the presentation here 
next winter of a four months’ season of French opera with 
only first class artists from the Paris Opera, Paris Opera 
Comique and the Theatre de la Monnaie, of Brussels. 

The project will not be presented as opposition to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, but, on the contrary, in en- 
tirely friendly relations with it, as some of those interested 
in it are also interested in the Metropolitan Company. If 
the practicability of carrying through the plan be proved 
the company will be backed by an ample financial guarantee. 
Any net profits which might remain after the expenses are 
paid would be donated to various charitable war funds of 
the allied nations. 

The idea will be to give five performances a week for 
sixteen weeks (beginning probably in November) of the 
best works of the French repertoire, with Sunday sym- 
phony concerts. 

It is expected that the musical director will be one of 
the best known French composers. 





Los Angeles Orchestra Helpers 


F. W. Blanchard the newly appointed manager of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, has gained the accept- 
ance of Mrs. Cecil Frankel, curator of the music section of 
the Hollywood Woman’s Club to act as head of the Holly- 
wood sub-committee of the orchestra. 
wealthy suburb of Los Angeles. 


Hollywood is a 
Mrs. Frankel has been 


tremendously successful in her work with the Woman’s 
Club, having raised the membership of the music section 
in one year from five to seventy-five. She will no doubt 
be no less successful in arousing interest in the work of 
the symphony orchestra. Mr. Blanchard is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the acquisition of so able a woman to head 
this section of the work. 





NEW YORK MUSIC TEACHERS 
VOTE TO INCORPORATE 
ASSOCIATION UNDER 
LAWS OF EMPIRE STATE 





Action Taken at Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of 
State Body in Syracuse, June 20-22—Determined 
Efforts Also to Be Made Toward Raising Stand- 
ard of Musical, Taste and Culture—Frank 
Wright, of Brooklyn, Succeeds Freder- 
ick Schlieder as President—Niagara 
Falls Secures Next Year’s 
Convention 





Syracuse, N. Y., June 22, 1916. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention and music festival 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association opened 
its sessions on Tuesday, June 20, in Crouse Hall, in John 
Crouse. College, the home of the Fine Arts Department of 
Syracuse University, under clouded skies. In conformity 
with the conditions prevalent here for the last month or 
more, there was cold weather during most of the meetings, 
the sun finally coming out on the closing day, though but 
little rain fell to interfere with the comfort of the many 
visitors and friends. 

The sessions of the convention were fairly well attended, 
the audiences ranging from 300 up at some of the con- 
ference meetings and 8co or more at the evening recitals. 
Most of the meetings were held at John Crouse College, 
but the afternoon meetings on Tuesday were held in the 
magnificent First Baptist Church on account of the organ 
recital given there by Charles M. Courboin, organist of the 
church. 

Secretary-Treasurer A. D. Jewett, of New York, ar- 
rived on Saturday preceding the convention and registered 

(Continued on page 55.) 


OREGON MUSIC TEACHERS 
ORGANIZE ASSOCIATION 


Officers Elected and State Divided Into Districts—Ob- 
jects of Organization Are to Unite Music Teachers 
of Oregon, Raise Standard of Teaching Profes- 
siori and Advance Cause of Music 











Portland, Ore., June 15, 1916. 
Seventy-five progressive musicians assembled at the Or- 
egon Hotel on June 8 and organized the Oregon State Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association. John Claire Monteith, of Port- 
land, was elected president. Other officers are Mrs. Edward 
Alden Beals, vice-president; Daniel H. Wilson, corre- 
sponding secretary; Frank’G. Eichenlaub, recording secre- 
tary; Maude Carlisle, of Hood River, treasurer; William 
R. Boone, of Portland, and H. Gjerdum, of Marshfield, 
auditors; board of managers, Mrs. Fred L. Olson, Port- 
(Continued on page 8.) 





LONDON CONCERTS GALORE 


Musical Interest Active in English Metropolis Despite 
the European Conflict 

Robin H. Legge, London correspondent of the Musicac 
Courter, writes that for the week of May 29 last he re- 
ceived invitations to no less than twenty-nine public con- 
certs; which would seem to indicate that the front line 
musical trenches are still heavily armed, notwithstanding 
the reported five million men in France. 

Mr. Legge adds that many prominent English musicians, 
members of the foremost orchestras, have enlisted in the 
military bands which frequently visit the front for long 
periods to play for the entertainment and encouragement 
of those soldiers who are enjoying rest periods from trench 
work. 


LOS ANGELES OPERA CLOSES SEASON 


Three Weeks of Opera Are Given—Prospects of a 
Renewal Next Season 





Los Angeles, Cal., June .20, 1916. 

The three weeks’ season of the California Grand Opera 
Company closed Saturday night, June 17, with a triumph 
for Constantino. There is no need to enter into detailed 
comment as to the merits or demerits of this company. 
It was a company of two stars, Bernice de Pasquali and 
Constantino, and when either of these stars was billed to 
appear, the Los Angeles public showed its appreciation of 
good art by flocking to the box office. In saying this it is 
not my intention to cast reflections upon the other mem- 
bers of the company. Guerrieri, the conductor, proved 
himself to be a master, and the orchestra, one of the 
largest that has been heard in opera in Los Angeles, was 
made up of players of genuine ability (many of them 
members of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra), but 
suffered in its ensemble from insuflicient rehearsals. The 
cast included also Vogliotti, a young tenor of much talent 
and intelligence; Blanche Hamilton Fox, whose excel- 
lency is recognized; Lynnbrook, a good contralto, and pos- 
sibly others whom I did not hear, it having been im- 
possible for me to attend all the performances, 

The operas given were the usual Italian repertoire 
“Gioconda,” “Lucia,” “Trovatore,” “Barber,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “Ballo,” ete., and “Lohengrin,” 
heard three times during the final week. It 
of the largest houses. 


drew some 


There is to be recorded also a 
Sunday matinee, free for school children, at which “The 
Barber of Seville” given 


much to the delight of the kiddies. 


was with buffoonery galore, 
This same “Barber” 
was one of the most artistic features of the season, in 
spite of the excessive fun making, both de Pasquali and 
Constant:no being in the cast. 

It is reported that the backers whose financial support 
has made this season possible are determined to have 
with all star 


unable to report anything definite in this regard at pres 


another season next winter casts. | am 


ent, however. Personally | am convinced thai there is 
room in Los Angeles for good opera. There is wealth 
sufficient in Southern California to support opera of nearly 
the highest type. The people of wealth here are accus 
tomed to the best in operatic art and will support nothing 
else. y. ©. 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

LOSES DELAMARTER 


Noted Music Critic Resigns Post on Important Western 
Daily—Guy Hardy’s New Enterprise 





As was predicted three months ago in these columns, 
Eric Delamarter, the well known critic, and 
composer, will not be musical editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune during the coming season. Mr. Delamarter, who 
probably has the best organ position in Chicago, debated 


organist 


for several months between giving up his church position 
and retaining that on the Tribune. 
triumphed over the writer. 

It was rumored on the Boulevard that Mr. Delamarter’s 
successor would be a man not friendly with the 


Finally the organist 


very 
Chicago Opera Association management and it also was 
rumored that the management of the house had 
approached the Tribune heads asking that the man selected 
by the paper be kept out of the appointment, 

Another piece of Chicago news is that Guy Hardy, for- 
merly connected with the Chicago Opera Association 2s 
assistant manager, will, with Arthur Bissell, manage the 
Fine Arts Theatre next season. 


opera 





Mér6é Not to Tour in 1916-1917 


Mme. Yolanda Méré, who has had a very successful sea- 
son, does not intend to do any regular concert giving next 
season, and the only playing she will do during the coming 
winter will be a few re-engagements with the orchestras 
that made such pressing and excellent offers that they could 
not be refused. It is understood that three of these appear- 
not well be refused. It is also understood that three of these 
appearances are with orchestras in Chicago, Cincinnati 
and New York. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE AL FRESCO 
“AIDA” AT PHILADELPHIA 











Never, not even at the Pyramids, had Verdi’s opera been 
presented on as large a scale as that adopted and success- 
fully carried through by the National Open Air Festival 
Society for the outdoor performance of the famous work 
at the University of Pennsylvania’s Franklin Field, on 
June 6. The impression made by the two scenes which 
occupied the whole of the huge stage—the Temple scene of 
the first act and the great triumphal scene—was really over- 
whelming, One realizes how much is inevitably lost in 
picturesqueness in presenting these scenes on a stage of 
ordinary size, where the crowds are necessarily massed 
together. In other scenes, where only the principals are 
on the stage, the increased possibilities of freedom of 
movement for them also added greatly to the versimili- 
tude of the effect, something which this writer had already 
observed in witnessing a performance of “Das Rheingold” 
at La Scala. The Gods of Walhalla were much more im- 
pressive on that great stage, which afforded them really 
ample space in which to disport their godliness. 

It was a most interesting experience also to see a tre- 
mendous production like this in the raw, so to say; that 
is, during the rehearsal which occupied a good part of the 
afternoon preceding the performance. Watching Giorgio 
Polacco direct, hatless, and without coat or vest, one real- 
ized more readily in five minutes what an asset his musical 
knowledge and unflagging energy are to the Metropolitan 
Opera House than could be learned from a season's visits 
to that house, Under his baton there were no less than 
one hundred and seventy-seven musicians, including or- 
chestra, stage band and the twelve trumpet players in the 
grand march, to say nothing of the chorus of several 
hundred. 

Arturo Spelta, too, performed miracles in the way of 
stage management. His labors were really herculean, par- 
ticularly when he had to deal with the scene shifters, all 
intelligent men and old hands at the job, only, unfortu- 
nately, Spelta spoke no word of English and the stage 
hands no word of anything else. So that it was only 
through the aid—or perhaps hindrance—of a half dozen 
volunteer interpreters that the scenery got up at all. Almost 
all the insuperable obstacles which arise only in connection 
with a spectacle of this size were overcome in a remark- 
able manner. 

The wisdom of the National Open Air Festival Society’s 
course in having only trained professionals in their 
forces, from Aida herself down through the orchestra and 
ballet to the last kettle drummer of the orchestra, was 
well proved by the fact that the performance went without 
a hitch, notwithstanding the whole company was brought 
over from New York in a special train of ten cars on 
the morning of the performance and only one rehearsal 
was possible. Looking at the harmony and _ perfection 
with which things ran, the fact that only one rehearsal 
had taken place—and that incomplete 


seemed incredible. 


Ces 


Upper row, left, the orchestra. 
getic Maestro Polacco, with assistant conductor Alexander 
Theodore Bauer, general manager and preside 
Giulio Setti, chorusmaster of 
gives an idea of the size of the stage. 


the Metropolitan Opera with the ballet and in the background part of the male chorus, 


The one incident was when the boat ran aground on its 
passage up the Nile, as stage boats all over the world, 
from Petrograd to Pernambuco and back again, have a 
frequent habit of doing, 

It was originally intended to have a slide curtain across 
the vast front of the stage. In fact the curtain was 
erected, but the strong wind which blew at the beginning 
of the performance prevented its use and, as a matter 
of fact, the effect produced by turning out the stage lights 
and turning on those in the field itself in the entr’acts 
was more artistic than would have been the actions of a 
cranky curtain. The scenery was planned on a big scale 
and its effect, especially when viewed from the extreme 
depth of the Stadium, some four hundred feet or more 
away from the stage, was splendid. 

In his story last week the Philadelphia correspondent of 
the MusicaL Courter treated fully of the performance 
and its incidents, especially the impromptu part taken by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and steamers on the Schuylkill 
River, which furnished whistle obligatos that often proved 
most comical. For instance, in the great march, where 
a music loving engineer in the cab of a passing engine 
answered the blasts of the long trumpets both in time and 
tune, It will be a long time before one who saw it can 
forget the solemn procession of a cavalry squad from the 
Pennsylvania National Guard riding through Egypt in 
full khaki during the rehearsal. But on the whole it was 
a production worthy only of the biggest adjectives—stu- 
pendous, magnificent—and reflects nothing but credit upon 
the little group of men who projected it and carried it 
through. 





Grace Kerns “Completely 
Captivated Her Audience” 


“Grace Kerns has a voice of really exquisite quality; 
clear, pure and perfect so far as placement is concerned. 
It is a very true voice, lyric in type and brilliant in its 
upper notes. She, moreover, displays careful schooling, 
her method being admirable in every respect. It was a 
matter for regret that she did not have more to do, for 
in the few arias for soprano in the score, she completely 
captivated her audience.” 

The foregoing is the comment which the Baltimore 
News made recently concerning the singing of Grace 
Kerns, the popular soprano, The Baltimore Herald spoke 
of her as “a soprano of unusual interest, whose clear, 
fresh voice soared thrillingly,” and also declared that her 
rendition “was received with acclaim and the beauty of 
her art made a deep impression,” 


Leopold Kohls at Rector’s 





Leopold Kohls, solo pianist, and for some time musical 
director at Rector’s, New York, already has made a fa- 
vorable reputation for the excellent music which he pro- 
duces there nightly with his orchestra. He has been 
engaged by a talking machine company to make records 
and also wishes to announce that he will give public re- 
citals in the fall in New York City. 





REHEARSING THE OPEN AIR “AIDA” AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 6. 
Center, Leon Rothier, bass (left), and the veteran baritone, rein ¢f Campanari; right, ener- 
Smallens in the foreground. lexa: 

nt of the National Open Air Festival Society, with the rehearsal in the background, Right, 


Lower row, left nder Kahn (left) and 


This picture 
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THE DESTROYERS 


Charles Wakefield Cadman in “The Music Student,” Los Angeles, Cal., 
for July, 1916 











Has the Spectre of Post Impressionism reached the end 
of the Musical Road in the works of Schénberg, Stravin- 
sky and Ornstein, or will it pursue its fevered walk 
through the Mazes of Unborn Years? 

3eing no prophet, I dare not hazard the answer. 
though that does not prevent us from “wondering.” 

Before we condemn a modern movement we should ex- 
amine not only the results, but the motives underlying it. 
The achievements are often ridiculous, while the motives 
are noteworthy. And then honesty should count for some- 
thing. 

The evolution of musical science from the seed to the 
gigantic tree of the art has been coeval with the world’s 
advancement. In relation to the laws of philosophy it is 
the same. We have seen the processes of evolution 
through the natural selection or adoption of musical forms, 
the science of notation, and the sciences of acoustics. 

To a great extent the development has been gradual 
when judged by the world’s standard of time, yet we 
cannot deny that certain pronounced and spasmodic oc- 
currences have taken place in the guise of reformations. 
Without these reformations the art would still be in 
embryo. 

It is impossible to measure development from the con- 
sideration of fixed standards. It is a constantly changing 
and enlarging entirety. What we regard today as full de- 
veloped, we may tomorrow regard as a rudimentary qual- 
ity. It exceeded the limit we set for it. The Greeks 
thought they knew all about the art of music, that they 
had taken it as far as possible. Pythagoras “showed 
them”. 

To some, Iconoclasm is associated with sacrilege—the 
destruction of the Beautiful and the shattering of the 
Ideal. To others it is merely a force working through 
human agency for advancement, progress and enlighten- 
ment. 

The justification of a cause often is found in the ulti- 
mate effect, and from this standpoint musical iconoclasm 
must be regarded. ‘There is little difference between a 
reformer and an iconoclast. To accomplish a reform, 
certain cherished beliefs must be torn down, certain ideals 
must be destroyed and this would in a general sense em- 
brace iconoclasm. 

One of the earliest of the iconoclasts was Guido of 
Arrezzo, a Benedictine monk who in the eleventh century 
refused to accept the existing standard of notation and 
replaced it with a more logical one. He, therefore, des- 
troyed the influence of the “neumes” and suffered con- 
siderable ill-will and much jealousy, though he succeeded 
in establishing his system notwithstanding the bitter at- 
tacks of his confreres. As we know, he brought about 
an important step in musical evolution—the uniformity 


Al- 


of pitch. 

We must bear in mind that, though this iconoclasm 
was to a degree destructive, it invariably saved from the 
wreck that which was good or contained the essence of 
usefulness. Thus each succeeding iconoclast permitted 
this essence to remain and become the parent of still bet- 
ter things; for while we see destruction of the existent 
we cannot fail to observe the passing of the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous, as Herbert Spencer says. 

So we next find Franco of Cologne replacing Guido’s 
system of dots with notes of a fixed time value. 

Then came the decline of the Polyphonic School re- 
placed by the Madrigal. This school rested upon original 
invention and demolished the Gregorian Style. This was 
probably due to Adrian Willaert (1480-1562) and a few 
other equally zealous workers. Another epoch of reform 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century caused the in- 
fluence of polyphonic music to sink another degree. 

All this proves that the propelling force of iconoclasm 
is but natural; the destroying and tearing down of old 
forms is nothing more than a desire for growth. It is a 
spirit of dissatisfaction with things as they are, a peculiar 
force that refuses to recognize fixed standards, subcon- 
sciously seeing a better system in perspective. 

When a thing has lost its usefulness in the world and 
its influence for progress, a death-knell is sounded and it 
should be interred with few lamentations! 

It was left for Monteverdi (1567-1643) definitely to es- 
tablish the opera. His iconoclasm was pronounced. He 


scoffed at established rules and threw off the fetters that 
bound him, casting aside cherished traditions. He was a 
musical revolutionist of the first water and incurred the 
wrath of all the orthodox of his period. He violated 
(?) the laws of harmony for effect (as some do nowa- 
days), and this was a crime. They even denied him all 


talent. Yet he was unshaken. He had his ideal and strove 
to reach it and in order to reach it, he felt constrained 
to disregard and fracture their established rules. He 
lived to enjoy the fruits of his planting. 

We now come to that magnificent spirit, Gluck (1714- 
1787), a fighter and iconoclast of indomitable grit. With 
all the progress made by Monteverdi and those who came 
after, Gluck saw defects in the system. His efforts were 
untiring in that he might give to the world an opera form 
of artistic significance. 

Monteverdi found opera shallow in style and sentiment. 
He saw it marred by senseless and meaningless embellish- 
ments and a medium through which a singer “showed” 
his or her voice—a vehicle for egotism. He set about to 
emphasize the dramatic situation and also the importance 
of a happy union of music and text. He fought hard and 
long; but he won, and gloriously. 

Kichard Wagner, going beyond Gluck and emphasizing 
still farther his system of text and music though probably 
in a different form, met with the same opposition and 
came out with even greater triumphs. Thus does musical 
history repeat itself, 

To set a limit to an art, a science or to a religion is to 
retard its development and its usefulness, It invites stag- 
nation and then—death. 

I hold no brief for the Post Impressionist. 
I dislike his results. He hurts the aural sensibility and 
stirs the soul to revolt. But the lesson of the ages per- 
suades us to withhold judgment. 

That the world welcomes originality in any form is ob- 
vious and equally true that it condemns imitation. We 
can truthfully affirm with Emerson that there is a time 
in every man’s life when he arrives at the conviction that 
imitation is suicide. 

As every age and people have different methods of un- 
derstanding any given truth or idea, they will invariably 
digest that truth or idea in the most palatable form— 
hence the demand for originality. And it follows that 
originality (unless it springs from genius) can come 
only through imagination stimulated by a wide and com- 
We use the word “imagination” 


Personally, 


prehensive knowledge. 
in an active, creative or productive sense. 

Why this eternal building, annihilating and then re- 
building ? 

The only answer is: “It is a stepping stone to greater 
things.” With each effort there shall appear a still nobler 
edifice. It is merely part of the Great Plan and the open 
sesame .to the Temple of Mysterious but Glorious Pos- 
sibilities. 





“Mme. Alda’s Mimi One of 
Her Finest Impersonations” 





Wherever Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is heard in operatic performances, the 
opinion of the Boston Post that “Mme. Alda’s Mimi is 
one of her finest impersonations and has astonished her 
warmest admirers” invariably seems to be shared by 
music lovers. Another Boston paper, the Record, declared 
that “never before has the part been interpreted so satis- 
Here was a Mimi in voice and action that was 
convincing from the start. The voice was that of Mimi, 
not a grand opera star striving for new honors. The 
action was that of Mimi with all the joys and sorrows 


factorily. 


that go with the part. It was easily the feature of the 
evening.” 

“Frances Alda sang Mimi beautifully,” was the printed 
comment of the Georgian of Atlanta, and the same paper 
also stated, “Her clear soprano blended delightfully with 
Caruso’s tenor, and rang clear and brilliant in the succes- 
sion of duets and trios in the third act. She gave the 
death scene all the infinite pathos which Puccini put into 
his sobbing orchestral score. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful roles of all her visits to Atlanta.” 





Margarete Matzenauer an 
“Outstanding Vocal Miracle” 

“Of the several solo voices that of Mme. Matzenauer 
was perhaps most advantageously heard, Her powerfully 
rich contralto tones, which she used with authority and 
without evidence of forcing, went over the orchestra and 
afar into the vast spaces of the darkened field.” The fore- 
going is culled from the Philadelphia Bulletin and re- 
lates to the al fresco performance of “Aida,” which was 
given in the stadium of the University of Pennsylvania, 
June 6. Mme. Matzenauer was the Amneris of the per- 
formance and of her work the Public Ledger said: 

“The outstanding vocal miracle, where all were admir- 
able, was Margarete Matzenauer. In the first scene of the 
last act—the hall before Rhadames’ cell—she was mag- 
nificent. All evening long, whenever the great con- 
tralto was on the stage, her rich and glorious voice was 
upborne and outflung with phenomenal power. It seemed 
incredible that even so splendid an instrument could carry 
with such penetrative force.” The same paper also spoke 
about the “tremendous impression” she created. 

Other Philadelphia papers were equally enthusiastic in 
praising her splendid work. “She alone, it seemed, was 
able to reach all parts of the wide area covered by the 
seats with her marvelous contralto,” declared the Press, 
and further stated, “She not only sang the great contralto 
role with marvelous beauty of tone, but acted it with fine 
dramatic effect.” 

Mme. Matzenaucr has been engaged by the MacDowell 
Musical Society, of Jackson, Mich., for Friday evening, 
November 17, this engagement immediately following the 
appearance of this wonderful singer (whose voice com- 
bines the qualities of a dramatic soprano, a mezzo and a 


contralto) in Detroit. 








Music at Coronado Beach, Cal. 

H. E,. Van Surdam was the tenor soloist on the follow- 
ing program given Monday evening, June 12, at Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado Beach., Cal.: Overture to “Ilka,” 
Doppler; suite, “Ballet Russe,” Luigini; aria from “La 
Bohéme,” Puccini, H. E. Van Surdam; selection from 
“Tales of Hoffman,” Offenbach; “Who Knows?” Ball, 
H. E. Van Surdam; “Tliree African Dances,” Ring; finale, 
selected. 





Max Heinrich Is Recovering From Serious Illness 
Max Heinrich, who has been seriously ill for the past 
three weeks, is rapidly improving and hopes are now en 
tertained for his complete recovery. Mr. Heinrich wishes 
to thank his many friends through the columns of the 
Musicar Courter for their kind inquiries and sympathy. 





Zabetta Brenska and Paul Althouse 
to Sing in Dayton, Ohio 





Zabetta Brenska, mezzo-soprano, and Paul Althouse, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, are to give a 
joint recital during the month of October in Dayton, Ohio, 
in connection with their other engagements in that city, 
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Pease Artists at Home and Abroad 


Povla Frisch sailed on Saturday, June 24, on the 
Latayette for France. The soprano will spend much time 
during the summer preparing her programs for a con- 
cert tour of the United States next season, and when not 
staying among the mountains of Savoy she will be in 
Paris singing to the wounded soldiers in the hospitals or 
at the Bibliotheque Nationale, following her accustomed 
research work for old and unknown French songs such 
s are wont to figure in the unique programs offered her 
audiences 

Some artists under the Florence L. Pease direction, who 
will not go abroad for the summer, are Oscar Seagle, who 
is conducting a large class of vocal pupils at his camp at 
Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks; Lucy Gates, who is at 
the head of her own opera company and hag been singing 
to crowded houses in Utah; Winifred Christie, the Scotch 


pianist, now giving recitals on the Pacific Coast; Jean 
Verd, French pianist, who will be at Redding Ridge, 
Conn., preparing his own programs for next season's re- 
citals and also those in which he will take part as accom- 
panist for Povla Frisch and Pablo Casals; Esther Dale, 
the popular New England soprano, who will spend her 
vacation at Townshend, Vt., and Roderick White, the 
American violinist, who will make his headquarters at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. During the month of June, Mr. 
White has been filling various engagements with musical 
clubs throughout the State of Michigan, Charles Cooper, 
another Pease artist, is to appear as pianist in a series of 


twelve concerts that will be given during the summer in 


the Catskills 


An Interesting Cincinnati Event 


An unusually delightful musicale was that given recently 
by Dr. and Mrs. Wade MacMillan in the drawing rooms 
of the Foraker homestead on Cross lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. MacMillan’s sister, Lillian Aldrich Thayer of Ox- 
ford, Ohio. arranged and directed the afternoon’s program 
with great success and to her own credit. Artist studems 
from Miami University interpreted a program which in- 
cluded the recitative and aria de Lia from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” Hiie’s “L’heure exquise,” “Romance” 
(Debussy), “The Star” (Rogers), excerpts from Leh- 
mann’s “In a Persian Garden,” “The Song of the Univer- 
sal” (Norris) and “The Blessed Damozel” (Debussy). 
Among those who assisted in making the event one to be 
remembered with much pleasure were Miss Edgar, Carmen 
Richard, Miss Finley, Miss Butz and Miss Hartzell. J. W. 
Clokey, organist of Miami University and a young com- 
poser whose work is rapidly bringing him to the fore, 
played the accompaniment in a masterly fashion. Two of 
his songs, charming lullabies, were delightfully sung by 
Miss Finlay. Miss Thayer's interpretation of “My Lover 
He Comes on the Skee” brought the afternoon's program 





” 


to a brilliant finale 


Louise Barnolt in Recital 





A large audience gathered in the assembly hall of the 
Woman's Club on Tuesday evening, June 20, to greet 
Louise Barnolt (formerly of this city and later contralto 
with the Montreal Grand Opera Company), who gave a 
delightful song recital, Possessing a voice that is beau- 
tiful, fresh, resonant and of large compass, the contralto 





SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION SNAPSHOTS, 


A. J. Goodrich, note] theorist and musical text book author, and 
rs. Goodrich at the Exposition. 

















Central M, E, Choir (on balcony), singing at Panama-California 
Exposition on May 30. 


reveals art that is indeed a pleasure to the ear. Vivacious 
and excellent were her renditions of the “Habanera” and 
“Seguidilla,” from Bizet’s “Carmen,” and charming indeed 
was the old French chanson “Jeunes Fillettes,” as inter- 
preted by Miss Barnolt. Also there were three Brahms 
songs, Sgambati’s “Separione,” “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” 
Bemberg and an English group (which brought the pro- 
gram to a close) done with telling effect. The delight 
Miss Barnolt gave her many admirers was evident by the 
profuse applause which they bestowed upon her. 

Leo Murphy played excellent accompaniments for the 


singer. 





A Case of Gowns 


Mme. Barrientos, the famous coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is in a quandary. A case 
of expensive Paris gowns has followed her half the way 
round the globe and hasn’t reached her yet. The Spanish 
soprano is cabling widely to all points of the compass to 
find her gowns, but she has no trace of them yet. And 
the worst of it all is, that if she doesn’t get them very 
soon they will be out of fashion and worth nothing. 

Ordered over six months ago, they arrived in America 
just about the time of Madame’s sailing for Spain with 
her family. Of course, there was no use paying United 
States customs, if they were just going back to Europe 
again, so they were left in the custom until it was time to 
leave. 

They were supposed to be on the Antonio Lopez when 
the ship left on May 10. By wireless—Mme. Barrientos 
evidently fearing that they would not leave—inquired 
whether they were really on shipboard and by wireless the 
diva received an answer that they were. And then came 
one cable from Barcelona saying that they had not been 
shipped and another from Madrid saying that they had not 
arrived, 

Everbody is ready to swear that they set forth on the 
steamship. Meanwhile, despite these assurances, Mme. 
Barrientos is without her gowns, and an almost daily cable 
is proof to the fact that the box has not arrived. And 
cables continue going to all parts of the world trying to 
discover where that box is. 





Oscar Seagle Camp Gossip 





Summer is exceedingly slow in reaching the Adiron- 
dacks, but word comes from the Seagle camp at Schroon 
Lake, N. Y., that the pupils are arriving right along in 
spite of the cold weather, and the Thompson Court, 
Kennedy Cottage and all the bungalows by the shore are 
feeling the mad onrush of trunks and pianos, 

The camp is a typical “Melting Pot” where representa- 
tives of the U. S. are harmoniously blended into Seekers 
of Truth, the Truth of Beautiful Singing. 

Mr. Seagle himself is busily engaged trying—please note 
the word—to catch fish. If elegant fishing tackle and de- 
termined looks increased the efficiency he surely ought to 
be entitled to more than one perch a day—length, two 
inches. At least the natives think so. 


Sight Singing for Vocal Students 








On Thursday night of each week Tali Esen Morgan will 
give lectures to vocal students and public school teachers 
on “How to Read Music at Sight by a Simple Method,” 
Through his correspondence school and his music classes 
Mr. Morgan has had over 25,000 students during the past 
fifteen years. He is considered one of the most successful 
teachers of this branch of musical education in this coun- 
try. The lectures will be given at the Ziegler Studios in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York, be- 
ginning at 8 o’clock. Inquiries about the series of lecture 
can be addressed to Mr. Morgan at his new offices in the 
New York Times Building, Broadway and Forty-second 
street, New York. 





Dr. William C. Carl Will Spend 
Summer in Far West 
William C. Carl has left for the far West, where he 
will spend his summer holiday. Dr. Carl will go first to 
Colorado and remain there for some time before going to 
the coast. At the old First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, Howard A. Cottingham, a graduate of the Guilmant 
Organ School, will officiate at the organ. Irving M. Jack- 
son and Edward W. Gray will act as precentors, in the 
absence of the choir. Willard Irving Nevins, Dr. Carl’s 
assistant, will have charge of the special summer courses 
at the Guilmant Organ School. 





Maltese Opera 





The English governor of the Island of Malta has signed 
a contract with C. de Lancellotti to manage opera at the 
Royal Theatre of Malta for the next five years. 











JOHN CLAIRE MONTEITH, 


President, Oregon Music Teachers’ Association. 





Oregon Music Teachers Organize 
(Continued from page 5.) 
land; Ralph Lyman, Eugene; Miss M. Magers, Salem, and 
W. Muller, Dallas. 

The State has been divided into districts and vice-presi- 
dents representing districts have been chosen as follows: 
George H. Street, Portland; William F. Gaskins, Corvallis ; 
Dr. Frank Chase, Salem; Dr. John Landsbury, Eugene; 
Mrs. Henry Horsfall, Marshfield; Mrs. James Gualt, 
Burns; Mrs. L. Boyden, Pendleton; Maude Carlisle, Hood 
River; Mrs. Z. J. Zumwaldt, Klamath Falls, and Miss C. 
Foster, Baker, 

The objects of the organization are “to unite the music 
teachers of Oregon; to raise the standard of the music 
teaching profession and to advance the cause of music.” 
The annual dues were fixed at $2. There is no initiation 
fee. A luncheon was served in the hotel and many im- 
portant musical questions were discussed. Addresses were 
made by Frederick W. Goodrich, who has drafted a bill 
for the standardization of music teachers; Mrs. Thomas 
Carrick Burke, president of the MacDowell Club; Mrs. 
Herman A. Heppner, representing the Federated Music 
Clubs of Oregon, and William R. Boone, who believes in 
publicity and who mentioned the MusicaL Courter. 

Joun R. OATMAN. 





Charles City (Ia.) Lyric Club Sings 
Marshall Kernochan’s “Foolish Virgins” 





The Lyric Club of Charles City, Ia., under the direc- 
tion of Frank Parker, gave the third and closing concert 
of the season Friday, June 9, at the Congregational 
Church, presenting as the feature choral work “The Fool- 
ish Virgins,” by Marshall Kernochan, the solo parts being 
taken by Jessie Dodd (soprano), Mrs, R. H. Woodruff 
(contralto) and Mr, Parker. Mr. Parker gave two song 
groups, one of which was Deems Taylor’s new cycle, “The 
City of Joy.” Marie Howland was the accompanist, The 
complete program was: “The Elves”. (Franz C. Born- 
schein), “O Happy Sleep” (R. Huntington Woodman), 
“A Masquerade” (Florence N. Barbour), the Lyric Club; 
“The Heart’s Country,” “The Cock Shall Crow,” “Go, 
Lovely Rose,” “Don’t Caere” (four songs by John Alden 
Carpenter), Mr. Parker; “The Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” 
a choral ballad for four part chorus of women’s voices 
(Harry Alexander Matthews), the Lyric Club; “The City 
of Joy,” a song cycle—“Spring in Town,” “Poor "ef 
“. But Happy,” “The Roof Garden,” “Home” 
(Deems Taylor), Mr. Parker; “The Foolish Virgins,” can- 
tata for contralto, soprano and baritone solos, and four 
part chorus of women’s voices (Marshall Kernochan), 
Mrs. Woodruff, Miss Dodd, Mr. Parker and the Lyric 
Club. 








- 


New York Philharmonic Society 
Engages Mme. Matzenauer 








The New York Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, has engaged Margarete Matzenauer, prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as soloist for 
its concerts of December 14 and 15, 1916. 
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ANDRE POLAH, 
Head of Violin Department, Drury College Conservatory of Music, 


Springfield, Mo. (See article on page 47.) 





COMPOSERS, LIKE WORMS, 
SOMETIMES TURN 


Leoncavallo Visits Critic in Order to Criticize Him 


Leoncavallo himself accompanied the special company 
from the Carlo Felice of Genoa, which went through Italy 
in May, presenting his new opera, “Mameli.” The tour 
embraced Spezia, Viareggio, Pisa, Leghorn, Lucca, Pistoia, 
Prato, Florence, Sienna and Rome. According to reports 
the opera was received with enthusiasm by large audiences 
at each place. 

A little incident occurred at Pisa during the tour. Leon- 
cavallo and members of his company did not like what the 
Pisa correspondent of the Nuovo Giornale of Florence and 
Giornale d'Italia of Rome wrote about “Mameli,” so the 
maestro himself, with a bodyguard of various members of 
the company, went to the newspaper office to tell him so. 
They did it in the vivacious Italian fashion until a huge 
crowd gathered and the police finally stopped the joyous 
meeting. Leoncavallo brought suit against the correspond- 
ent, whose name was Tagiuri, and the correspondent 
brought counter suit. The Corriere Toscano of Pisa, in 
commenting on the affair, says: “It is not necessary to en- 
ter into the merits of the matter in order to disapprove of 
the new polemic method adopted by the composer of 
‘Mameli.’” 





Frederic Martin’s Summer Plans 





Sunday, June 25, marked the completion of the season’s 
work as soloist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, 
New York, for Frederic Martin, basso. Immediately 
thereafter, he left for Marysville, O., where he was engaged 
to sing in a performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale 
of Old Japan,” and thence to East Radford, Va., 
where he gives a recital at the summer school session of 
the Normal School, June 29. His next move is to Bristol, 
Vag where Mr. and Mrs. Martin will be busy with a class 
of pupils until August 1. They are planning to spend the 
month of August in Maine, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
but even that will not be a month of recreation, for among 
other things, on August 8 and 9 Mr. Martin is to sing at 
the music festival of the Saco Valley Festival Association, 
to be held at Bridgton, Me. 

Among the engagements which are already booked for 
Mr. Martin for next season are appearances at Portland, 
Me., at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., at Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga., and a number of others are pending. 





Italy Calls Spadoni 





It takes all kinds of people to make an army. The latest 
recruit to the Italian forces is no less a personage than 
Giocono Spadoni, chorus master of the Chicago Grand Op- 
era Association, who, unless the powers that be interfere, 
will have to leave for Italy in September. Many years ago 
Mr. Spadoni was a grenadier and now, though leaving 
America will greatly disturb the plans of this musician, he 
gladly answers his country’s call to arms. 

During July and August M. Spadoni will train a grand 


opera chorus in St. Louis, at the insistence of Guy Gotter- 
man. 





Edith Rubel Trio Still Active 





The season for the Edith Rubel Trio has not ended not- 
withstanding that most musical organizations have sus- 
pended their activities long ago until the fall brings the 
beginning of another season. The Trio is engaged for the 
entire week of July 6 to play at the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly at Round Lake, N. Y. The Trio also is engaged at 
Newport, R. I, under the auspices of the Newport His- 
torical Society. The same program of American folk- 
songs which made such a hit when presented at the Prin- 
cess Theatre, New York, last season will be given at New- 
port and later repeated at Bar Harbor, Me., which event 
will witness the final appearance of the Trio before it dis- 
bands for the summer vacation, 





Mabel Garrison at Lake Seneca 





Mabel Garrison (Mrs. George Siemonn) and Mr. Sie- 
monn are spending a week of rest at their farm on Lake 
Seneca, New York, before going to Ravinia Park, Chicago, 
where Miss Garrison is to sing the leading coloratura roles 
with the opera company there. They have recently returned 
from Camden, N. J., where Miss Garrison made some talk- 
ing machine records. 





Florence Mulford Hunt Entertains 





Many persons prominent in the musical and social life 
of Newark, N. J., gathered in the handsome studios of 
Florence Mulford Hunt, on the evening of June 17, to 
listen to an interesting musical program and to enjoy a 
social hour in dancing. It was a most delightful event, 
whether considered from the point of musical worth or 
terpsichorean enjoyment. 





Dufault in New Zealand 

Paul Dufault gave the first of his series of three con- 
certs at Auckland, New Zealand, on May 18. The N. Z. 
Sporting and Dramatic Review says: “The house was 
filled with a throng of eager, expectant His 
beautiful voice and charming personality are more delight- 
ful than ever. The consummate art with which he plays 
on the emotions of his audience is veritably a gift of the 


listeners. 


gods.” 


Herbert Dittler Receives Warm 
Tribute From Theodore Spiering 





Herbert Dittler, the young American violinist, whose 
many successful appearances during the past season have: 
been mentioned in the columns of the Musica. Courier, 
is the recipient of the following letter from Theodore 
Spiering : 

New York, June r5, 19:6, 
Mr. Herbert Dittler, New York, N. Y.: 

My Dear Dittter—lI feel that I must write you and tell you how 
greatly I am pleased with the splendid results you have attained in 
your teaching. The pupils I have been able to send to you this 
winter, and who have recently played for me, show exceptionally 
careful and methodical training. I have every reason to believe 
that you will very soon be accorded a distinguished position among 
the acknowledged violin teachers in New York. To be able to write 
you in this manner in all sincerity is one of the greatest satisfac- 
tions that has come to me as a teacher. THEODORE SPIERING. 





Ernest Schelling’s Summer 





Ernest Schelling, the American pianist, with Mrs. Schell- 
ing, is spending the summer months at their summer 
home, Krag Myr, at Bar Harbor, Me. Mr. Schelling is 
preparing for his concert tour next season a number of 
new piano compositions and will continue to play his 
“Variations” which had its premiere with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra last season. 





Cannon School of Piano Opens July 5 


From July 5 to August 17, the Cannon School of Piano 
will be one of the busy centers of Jamestown-on- 
Chautauqua, N. Y. In addition to classes by assistant 
teachers, Franklin Cannon, the well kuown pianist and 
pedagogue, will accept pupils for private lessons, 





Pizzarello Pupil Engaged for Boston Opera 





Dorothy Follis, soprano, who is a former pupil of 
Maestro Joseph Pizzarello, has been engaged as a member 
of the Boston-National Grand Opera Company. Miss 
Follis studied with this well known teacher from the year 
1913 until recently. 





The Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, one of the most import- 
ant opera houses in Spain, will on the expiration of the 
present contract with the impresario Volpini be under the 


direction of Juan Mestres, of Barcelona, for three years. 








MARIE RAPPOLD HONORED AT PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION. 


(Upper) Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was honored at a recent reception given by the Woman’s 


Board, of the 
pold and Verdi E. B. Fuller. 
sition; Arthur Walsh, violinist; Lillian Rappold. 


of-doors organ at the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. 


Music Day on June 3. 


"anama-California International Exposition at San Diego. , : 
Standing, left to right: Gertrude F. Gilbert, who has full charge of the musie at the Expo 
(Lower) Public school children singing on the stage of the Spreckels out 


The persons in the picture are, seated: Marie Rap 


This concert was given in connection with Children’s 
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PAUL vAN KATWIJK 


DUTCH PIANIST TOUR 1916-17 
Drake University, Des Moines, la Management: Harry Culbertson 
Sibelius says of him: “He is a most remarkable pianist.” 


YEAMAY GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


3:8 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Haense!l & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


_ TENOR _ 
Akron - - Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFsouN MUSICAL BUREAU 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC, 


Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associa 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M’g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Devote, dich. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Sor 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


wa DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO, Concert—Recitali—Oratorio 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1461 Broadway. New York 


Ue KIN 




















Violin Virtuos 


1o Me Gowen Avenue, Houston 
W. 5S. Lockhart, Hyde Park nee Catense, iil. 


PIOum< 


Ju JoHN Mc CORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1916-1917 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
1451 Sresdute, New York 


Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


ENGAGED AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HOUSE SEASON 1916-17 


ae STEINWAY PIANO USED 
Exclusive Management; JOHN BROWN, 1425 Broadway, New York 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO, SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 
DESIDER JOSEF VECSEI, the noted pianist 
EMMA LOEFFLER, Dramatic Soprano 
RUBIN GOLDMARK, the eminent composer and instructor, 
Head of the Department of Theory 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors 
Catalog on application 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
ter concert, oratorio, recital and opera: Teacher of 

Pp and rt singers, among whom are 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; iss Helen Warrum, soprano; Bae. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hei 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orvil Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr, John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 
Mildred Potter, contralt 0} Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
er Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr, Henri 
cott, basso; Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr, Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold: bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 


Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East 81st Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing” 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 


40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 













































































ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMS AT BIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL AND CONVENTION OF EASTERN DIVISION 
OF AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH SINGERS 


Eight Hundred Delegates and Vocalists Gather Together at New Britain, Conn.— 
Welcomed by the Mayor of the City—Marie Sundelius Tendered Big Ovation by 
Compatriot Singers—Soprano Cheered by Big Male Chorus Which Nearly 
Drowns Wild Applause Bestowed by Audience 
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New Britain, Conn., June 12, 1916. 
biennial musical festival and convention of the 
eastern division of the American Union of Swedish 
Singers was held in New Britain June 8 to 10: The 
delegates and singers, numbering some 800, were officially 
welcomed to the city by Mayor George A. Quigley, and 
in spite of the rain which persisted all through the fes- 


The 


tival, the visitors were highly pleased by their reception 
in New Britain, 
Assisting soloists were Marie Sundelius, soprano; 


Gladys Hedberg, soprano; Joel Mossberg, baritone; Ernst 


Francke, director-in-chief, eastern division, A. U. S. S.; 
Robert H. Prutting, director of orchestra, and Henry 
Bonander, accompanist. Delegations from twenty-one 


singing societies in seven different States were in attend- 
ance as follows: Singing society “Harmoni,” Swedish 
Apollo Club, the Swedish Glee Club and the Muntra Mu- 
from Bridgeport, the Norden Sing- 
ing Club; the Swedish Singing Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
the Swedish Singing Club from Hartford; “Lyran,” 
Jamestown, N. Y.; the Swedish Singing Society, Man- 
chester, N. H.; “Apollo,” New Haven; “Lyran’’ and 
“Svea” from New York; the Swedish clubs from Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh; “Verdandi,” Providence; “Or- 
phei Dranger,” Springfield; S. B. of A. Glee Club and 
“Thule” from Worcester; also the local Eolus Singing 
Society and the Arpi Sextet. 


sikaner, from Boston; 


First Festival Concert 


On Thursday night occurred the first concert at Fox’s 
Theatre, with the following participating: Mme. Sunde- 
lius, soprano; Gladys Hedberg, soprano; Joel Mossberg, 
baritone, eastern division, A, U. S. S.; Ernst Francke, 
director, Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, Robert H. 
Prutting, director, and Henry Bonander, accompanist. 
The orchestra opened the program with the overture to 
“Oberon” (Weber). To mention all the numbers pre- 
sented by the Swedish Singing Societies would tire the 
reader, so let it be said that the standard was excellent 
and each and every man was plainly putting his whole 
attention and energy on what he was singing. Mr. Moss- 
berg, who possesses a baritone voice cf fine quality and 
good power, gave a finished rendition of the “Pagliacci” 
prologue, and later was heard to advantage in a group 
of Swedish songs. Miss Hedberg possesses a light so- 
prano voice, and her two songs were very pleasing. 

The bright star of the festival, of course, was Marie 
Sundelius. The huge audience was with her from her 
first note, and each time she appeared she was met with 
uproarious applause. The writer spoke a moment with 
Mme. Sundelius and he is grateful to her for helping 
him to gain admission to the crowded auditorium. Her 
first number was an aria from “Den Bergtagna” (Hall- 


strém) and a later group included “The Bird of the Wil-. 


derness” (Horsman), “The Fairy Pipers” (Brewer) and 
two Swedish folksongs. If ever a singer sang herself 
into the hearts of her hearers, Marie Sundelius did on 
this occasion. The long program ended by everybody 
singing “America.” The singers all were dressed with 
their white caps and trousers and presented a very neat 
appearance as they were arranged on the stage. For 
those who dwell on the subject of the hyphen, let it be 
said that each man had a little American flag on his lapel, 
and how they did sing “America”! 


Second Festival Concert 


The same soloists contributed to the second concert on 
Friday night with the exception of Miss Hedberg. The 
orchestra played Svendsen’s “Rapsodie Norwegienne,” No. 
3, to open the program, and later “Anitra’s Dance” and 
“Norwegian Dance,” both by Grieg. The second evening 
seemed to find the singers even better than the first and 
when a chorus of men is gotten together who can sing— 
well, there is little music that can touch the heart more. 
The individual clubs did better and, whether the song was 
bright or sad, the singers always seemed to get the proper 
spirit. Joel Mossberg sang with splendid effect the 
“Largo al Factotum” with the orchestra. Mme. Sundelius 
sang a group of Swedish songs and “Se Saran Rose,” 
(Arditi). As she appeared on the stage in answer to the 


wild applause, the whole chorus stoad up, and with caps 
in the air, cheered and applauded the artist until the au- 
dience could scarcely be heard at all. To appease them 
somewhat, Mme. Sundelius sang one of her encores to the 
chorus entirely. It was several minutes before the en- 
thusiasm subsided. As on the previous evening the singing 
of “America” closed the program. H. D. P. 





THE THILO BECKER LECTURE COURSE 


California Pedagogue Starts New Classes at His Los 
Angeles Studio 





Thilo Becker, of Los Angeles, announces that, on 
June 15, he commenced a series of lesson-lectures on “The 
Art of Piano Teaching.” Classes meet at Mr. Becker’s 
studio, 431 South Alvarado street. Each class is limited 
to eight or ten pupils, 

As the term “Lesson-Lecture” indicates, the theoretical 
and practical aspects of piano playing are not to be sep- 
arated; students so desiring are taught at the instrument 
how to demonstrate the principles advanced. 

Mr. Becker dwells at length on the subjects of tone 
production and technic, and presents the system developed 
by him during his extended teaching experience. His in- 
tention is to make the course as comprehensive as possi- 
ble; elementary grades are considered, but advanced work 
also is taken up and matters of wider range discussed. 

Mr. Becker feels that these lectures may prove an im- 
portant adjunct to his private classes, and enable him to 
meet the needs of many young students who are en- 
gaged in the occupation of teaching. For further par- 
ticulars and terms address Mr. Becker personally. A 
repetition of the course being in contemplation, applica- 
tions may be made as late as July 1. 





Additional Osage Items 


Osage, Ia., June 17, 1916, 

The regular school year in the music department of 
Cedar Valley Seminary closed June 2, with the giving 
of two public recitals by pupils of Frank Parker, director 
of the music department and teacher of singing; Florence 
Fennessy, teacher of piano, and Bruce Lybarger, teacher 
of violin, Some twenty-three pupils appeared on the pro- 
grams and their work was of a uniformly high standard. 

The J. H. Brush prizes for the pupils having made the 
best progress during the year were won by Leota Hun- 
gerford in piano and Verna Gorder in voice. Miss Gorder, 
who also won this prize last year, has an unusually beau- 
tiful and promising soprano voice and has won much 
praise for her fine work as soloist with the large vested 
choir of the Methodist Church the past winter. 

Mr. Parker, who directs the choir of the Charles City 
Baptist Church, presented Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” there on 
Sunday night, June 4. The soloists were Mrs. Lester 
Weatherwax, soprano; Mrs. F. W. Cooke, contralto; 
Walter Windschanz and F, W. Cooke, baritones. The choir 
also sang Schnecker’s “God of Our Fathers,” and Mr. 
Parker gave for the offertory, Lyne’s “Send Out Thy 
Light.” Grace Hulse was the accompanist. 





Eleanor Spencer Recalls Interesting 
Hours With Leschetizky 





“Leschetizky was remarkable for his inimitable hospi- 
tality,” says Eleanor Spencer, “and gave many charming 
little dinner parties for a few pupils and intimate friends.” 
Miss Spencer was often a guest at his home on these oc- 
casions. She was one of the last pupils to visit him at 
the time of the operation on his eyes, which took place 
in Berlin. Miss Spencer spent six weeks there and saw 
the professor almost daily, calling at the clinic and, when 
he was better, spending hours with him in conversation. 
Even under these depressed physical conditions, Lesche- 
tizky was his old self in dispersing his hospitality, Lesche- 
tizky was very fond of Miss Speacer’s American songs at 
the piano or recitations, and at nearly every soiree she 
was called upon by the professor to perform, which always 
seemed a source of pleasure to him. 
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Music Explained in Book Form 


An altogether remarkable work is the book which is 
being issued in folios entitled “The God Who Made Him- 
self—A story for children who like music (with notes 
for grown-ups)—Syllabus of a Psychology of Music,” by 
George Edwards. This work, which is being published 
by Oswald C. Coffman, San Diego, Cal., consists of 
eleven parts which bear the following titles: I. The god 
who did not exist. II, How the god was born. III, His 
relatives. 1V. How he clothed himself. V. How he 
learned to write. VI. How the god amused himself. 
VII. Adolescence. VIII. Marriage. IX. Divorce. X. The 
god’s philosophy. XI. The social revolutionist. It is 
issued serially. Cover, 10 cents. Each part, 10 cents. 
Subscription complete, in advance, one dollar. 

“The purpose of my experiment,” says Mr. Edwards, 
“is to present to every one—children as well as grown-ups 
—a bird’s eye view of the essential facts of musical evo- 
lution, Also to stimulate musicians to familiarize them- 
selves with the standard literature not only of their own 
art but that of sociology and psychology generally with 
which art is so closely associated.” 

It is impossible, in a short review, to give any ade- 
quate idea of this original and valuable work. I have 
before me the first part: “The god who did not exist” 
—which is followed by a page of notes (for grown-ups), 
and perhaps I can best give an idea of the nature of the 
matter herein dealt with by giving the names of some 
of the works that the author has studied, the titles of 
which he mentions in these notes. They are: “The Re- 
flex Art Concept,” by Professor John Dewey; “The Prin- 
ciples of Pragmatism,” Professor H. Heath Bawden; 
“The Rhythmic Gradus” (Bosworth & Co.), “Analysis of 
the Evolution of Musical Form,” and “The Rhythmic Con- 
ception of Music,” M. H. Glyn; “Harmony Simplified,” 
Riemann; “Cours de Conception Musicale,” Vincent 
d'Indy; “Music of Nature,” Gardner. 

The notes for grown-ups in this folio consist partly 
of an explanation of the psychology ot music, partly of 
a series of suggestions as to how the meaning of this 
fairy-tale, and its practical application to music, may be 
brought home to the child student of music. It is evi- 
dent that the author understands the child-mind and 
knows how to hold its attention, which is the first element 
of intelligent education. That this book will be found 
useful to the teacher cannot be doubted; that it will also 
be useful to every musician and music lover is no less 
certain, for it opens up a field of which most of us have 
but a vague knowledge, and it will enlarge our grasp of 
the appreciation and interpretation of music as no other 
medium could. 

Mr. Edwards has moved from the East to San Diego, 
like so many other artists and thinkers, who prefer this 
mild climate of eternal sunshine to the rigors of the East- 
ern winter and the excessive heat of the Eastern summer. 
He is inspired here to musical composition no less than 
to practical and philosophical thought, and his tone-poem, 
“The Hunter,” a recitation with orchestral accompani- 
ment from Olive Schreiner’s “Dreams,” was accorded a 
great success at its recent performance by the San Diego 
Orchestra. P. 





Some Anthony Carlson Pupils 





Anthony Carlson again was represented by two of his 
brilliant pupils at a recital given at the Friday Morning 
Club House, Los Angeles, Cal., on the evening of June 9. 
The artists upon this occasion were Eva Young 
Zobelein and Rese Zobelein Lick, talented singers 
both of them, with voices which it must have been a 
pleasure to develop, and inborn musical talent which 
manifests itself in every note and every phrase of their 
interpretations. 

This recital was an unalloyed delight. The program 
was well selected, no doubt by Mr. Carlson, who is a mas- 
ter in this matter no less than in the matter of voice build- 
ing. It consisted of duets and solos from both old and new 
masters of song, songs selected for their intrinsic beauty 
and associated for their contrasting qualities. 

There is little choice between these two excellent 
singers. They are on a par, each possessing her own in- 
dividuality, but neither giving way in local and artistic 
finish to the other. They both possess that perfection in 
detail that shows itself in every product of the Carlson 
studio: careful enunciation, perfectly controlled portamen- 
to; complete breath control, good emission and strong, 
clear, vibrant tone. Add to these purely technical matters 
a notable artistic sense and that poise so rarely found, 
and it will be seen that this recital was an unusual dis- 
play of art excellence. i 





John Prindle Scott Closes Season 





John Prindle Scott, the young American composer, is 
closing his most successful season, having had numerous 


concert appearances and recitals, besides adding a notable 
list of singers to the number who have used his songs. 

Mr. Scott leaves New York end of June for a couple 
months in the wilds of New York State, where he will 
seek recreation and inspiration for new creations to add 
to his repertoire next season. 





LUCA BOTTA ACCLAIMED 
IN BROOKLYN 





Metropolitan Opera Tenor Accorded Rousing Reception 
for His Fine Singing 





A very demonstrative and friendly audience greeted 
Luca Botta when he appeared on the platform of Prospect 
Hall, Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, June 18, to sing an 
aria from “Martha,” and although his hearers had previ- 
ously been wrought to a great pitch of excitement by a 
patriotic speech delivered by G. Molinari on the valor of 
Italians and the great men Italy had produced, they never- 
theless laid aside all narrow prejudices and applauded the 
German music by Flotow to the echo, insisting on extra 
numbers as well as numerous recalls to the platform, and 
shouted with delight when Mr. Botta was presented with 
a huge horseshoe of flowers. 

The same resuits, minus the floral tributes, followed his 
singing of a “Gioconda” aria in the second part of the 
program. Luca Botta was in splendid voice. 

S. Parisi recited some effective lines by G. d’Annunzio, 
and a girl by name of Bianca del Vecchio played several 
piano solos by Grieg, Scarlatti, Chopin, Mendelssohn and 
Liszt, with excellent technical skill and much musical 
intelligence, 

A well balanced small orchestra, under the direction of 
Cay. A. Salmaggi, gave an agreeable rendition of works 
by Verdi, Ponchielli, Mauro, Mascagni, and a march, 
minuet and valse by the conductor. After the concert the 
floor was cleared for dancing, and the festivities of the 
evening were continued far into the earliest morning. 





“When Beethoven, after he has died in an adagio, 
awakens to new life in the scherzo, the same effect is cre- 
ated as when an actor, after he has died on the stage, pre- 
sents himself bowing before the footlights.”—Leipsic Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 


Frederick H. Haywood’s Afternoon Musicale 
in Honor of His Pupil, Adelaide Porter 





An informal program was given at the Haywood 
Studios, New York, which included songs rendered by Mrs. 
Haywood, Adelaide Porter, Elinore Youngman, Emil 
Asker and Freda Somerset. 

Miss Porter is spending the month of June in New York, 
taking daily lessons of Mr. Haywood in voice culture and 
preparing recital programs for the fall, She also has 
three students with her who are likewise studying with 
Mrs. Haywood. 

In an interview with a Musica Courter representative, 
Mr. Haywood spoke with enthusiasm of his results in 
sending students into their home districts to 
teachers, with the feeling that they have some right to 
the position and title. He said: “They go out imbued with 
the knowledge that they are in possession of material for 
teaching voice that is physically, musically and funda- 
mentally correct. When they return and bring students 
with them who prove their conviction of the correctness 
of the work, by singing with well placed voices, then I feel 
that the story is well told and is fulfilling its mission.” 


become 


Another notable success to Mr, Haywood’s credit is that 
of his artist-pupil, J. Uly Woodside, of Queda Springs, 
Kan., who is conducting a summer class, On his way West 
Mr. Woodside stopped at Salina, Kan., and sang a pro- 
gram for A. E. Haesener, who was his former teacher. 

The Salina, Kan., Evening Journal of May 26, said: 
“His baritone voice is of unusual quality, range and power, 
He sings with ease and his enunciation and interpretation 
show careful training.” 

On June 2, Mr. Woodside sang a program at the Wichita 
Falls College of Music, Texas. The position of director 
of vocal music at the college was offered to the young 
artist at that time. Mr. Haywood is hoping, however, to 
have this valuable voice under his personal supervision in 
the fall. 

Mr. Haywood was convincing, and would prove to any 
unprejudiced listener that, providing students are endowed 
with musicianship, tact, imagination and inventive genius, 
they can acquire an exact knowledge of vocal technic, and 
become teachers who will be a credit to the dignified pro- 
fession of vocal specialist and instructor. 

















18a. 





American independence dates 
from 1776. 


American neutrality dates from the 
publication of the Monroe Doctrine 


In that year Jonas Chickering estab- 
lished America’s independence in 
piano construction. 


Like the Monroe Doctrine, “America 
First,” the doctrine of “Chickering 
First — in_ principle, 
and product” is still very much alive. 


That doctrine lends each year more 
solid substance to the name 


workmanship 
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CHICAGO MUSIC FRATERNITY ACTIVE 
DESPITE ENCROACHING WARM SEASON 


Chicago Institute of Music Succeeds Walter Spry Music School, with Walter 
Spry as President—Plans of the New Organization—Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Kelly Now Settled in Chicago 


Chicago, Ill, June 25, 1916. 
announces itself as the 


with Walter 


The 


uccessor Oo} the 


Chicago Institute of Music 


Walter Spry Music School, 





WALTER SPRY, 


President, Chicago Institute of Music 


Spry as president.. The new organization will carry out 


ideals artistically as have been heretofore ad- 


NICOLAY 


Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association for five years. Re- 
engaged for next season. CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL- 
Tour now booking. Limited number of vocal students accepted. 


Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Formerly Baritone with the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Grand Opera and Opera Comique, Paris; 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, Etc, 


—_————— VOCAL TEACHER 


MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES 4SSOcATE vocaL 


518-528 Fine Arts Building - . Chicago, II. 


RAFAEL NAvAs 


The Spanish Pianist 
Address: J. E. Allen, 421 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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VIENNA 
returned to) UIANIST-PEDAGOG CONCERT-PIANIST 
Summer Studio from May 1 to 
475. 


CHICAGO 888 Oak St., Winnetka, Il, Phone Wane 
t Prendergast-Wren 


Dramatic Soprano 








7 
A Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


President Euterpean Musical Club, Waco, Texas 
First Vice-President Texas Federation Music Clubs 


Address care MUSICAL COURIER 


220 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 


hered to by the former and will broaden its scope of in- 
fluence, 

Alexander Raab will head the piano department, Minnie 
Fish-Griffin the vocal department, Ernest Toy the violin 
department, and Palmer Christian will be the chief teacher 
in theory and organ. Among the new members engaged 
are: Isaac Van Grove tor the opera department, George 
Dasch and Norman Weiler as assistants to Mr. Toy, 
Florence Noyes as assistant to Mrs. Fish-Griffin and Wal- 
ter Ferner has been engaged as teacher of the cello. 

A new department for wind instruments, including 
flute, clarinet, bassoon and trumpet, has been added and 
the institute has already made contracts with several of 
the leading members of the Chicago Orchestra. 

Mr. Spry will have charge of the summer normal ses- 
sion, which will be held June 26 to July 29 at the quarters 
of the institute, suite 712, Fine Arts Building. He has 
arranged an interesting series of five lecture-recitals on 
teaching material for piano students. The outline of the 
programs is as follows: 

Wepnespay, JuLy 5. 
Ediged by Carl Faelten. 


Bach—Ten easiest pieces. 


Haydn—Sonata in G major. 

Lemont ~Cinderella. 

Reinhold—Reminiscences of youth. 

Bach—English suite in G minor, 
Wepwespay, Jury ta. 

Mozart—Sonata in F major. 


Mendelssohn— 
Heller 


Songs Without Words, Nos. 
Study, op. 47, No. 6. 
Ketten—Chase of the Butterfly. 
Moore—Idyll, impromptu. 
Von Weber—Perpetual Motion. 
WeEpwnespay, Jury 19. 
Beethoven, and Schumann. 
Tuurspay, JuLy 20. 
Selections from the works of Chopin and Liszt. 
Wepnespay, Juty 26, 


1 and 3. 


Handel, 


Salon music, including works by Moszkowski, Mrs. Beach, and 
Debussy. 
Edward Clarke Still Busy 
Last Tuesday evening, Edward Clarke was soloist at 


a men’s banquet at the First Baptist Church, Chicago, on 
Wednesday evening. Rachel Steinman Clarke played two 
movements of Mendelssohn’s concerto with twenty mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Woodstock, 
Ill, at a festival conducted by Wm. Breach, a profes- 
sional pupil of Mr, Clarke. On Friday Mr. and Mrs, 
Clarke gave a recital in the Masonic Hall at Marion, Ind. 
These artists will appear on a number of the large in- 


MAESTRO MARCEL CHARLIER 


Leadi Conducter, Chlengp G dO A iati Royal Opera, 
Scant’ Gaeien, “ Linie - Theatre a de la Monnaie. Bramee, 
WILL OPEN’ A STUDIO SEPTEMBER 20, 1916, to prepare 
limited number of pupils for French and Italian Grand Opera. 

Address REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU, Cable Bldg., Chicago. 
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THOMAS J. KELLY 


The Science and Art of Singing 


707 Fine Arts Building 














Avenue, River Forest 











Mr. and Mrs. Kelly in programmés 
of Artistic Song 
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Tuomas N. MAC BURNEY 


Home Phone Studio Phone 
Ravenswood 5774 Harrison 4868 
BARITONE 


Voice Production Song Recitals 
Suite 609, Fine Arts Building 
Chicago, Ill. Phone, Wabash 80988 








KIRK TOWN 





(BARITONE) 


Dean of Vocal Department Southern Method- 
ist University, 


dependent Chautauquas during the months of July and 
August. 


Mrs. MacBurney Heard 

Elsa Fern MacBurney, soprano, was heard on the oc- 
casion of the eleventh program of the fifth season of the 
MacBurney series of song recitals given in the MacBurney 
studios, Thursday evening, June 22. Mrs. MacBurney 
had arranged a program which could be used as an ex- 
ample by recitalists. The Haydn “And God Said” ‘(from 
“The Creation”) and “With Verdure Clad,” sung in a 
scholarly manner, opened the program most auspiciously. 
The German group was made up as follows: Gluck’s 
“Wonnevoller Mai”; “Mit einem Gemalten Band,” Bee- 
thoven; “Das Veilchen,” Schumann; Schubert’s “An die 
Musik”; “Liebe,” Bleichmann; Grieg’s “Erstes Begegnen” ; 
and “Der Schmied,” Brahms. In this group the recitalist 
gave ample proof of the big strides made in her art. Each 
number was given with the finish of an artist and the re- 
sults obtained must have been most gratifying to Thomas 
N. MacBurney, under whose tutelage his gifted wife has 
learned the difficult art of beautiful singing as demon- 
strated on this occasion, 

The French group—made up of “L’invitation au voyage,” 
Duparc; Chaminade’s “Tu me _ dirais,” “Separation”; 
Hillemacher and Georges’ “Hymne au soleil”—was on par 
of excellence with the balance of the program, which was 
concluded with Herzberg’s “My Lovely Nancy,” Kuer- 
steiner’s “Three Night Songs” and Phillips’ “Heigh-ho! 
the Sunshine.” Mrs. MacBurney afforded her many 
listeners one of the most enjoyable musical treats of the 
season. Her voice, always sweet and of sympathetic qual- 
ity, has taken on considerable volume in the last few 
months. Her medium is powerful and her high register 
brilliant, and she astonished her most sanguine admirers. 

It is learned from good authority that Mrs. MacBur- 





ERNEST TOY, 
Head of Violin Department, Chicago Institute of Music, 


ney will give a public recital next year in one of the 
large downtown halls. She should duplicate the program 
heard last Thursday evening, as she is sure to win in it 
the approval of the public and press alike. 

The songstress was ably seconded at the piano by that 
prince of accompanists, John Doane, who shared in a 
large measure the success of the evening. 


The Kellys Are Now Chicago Residents 


Mr. and Mrs, Thomas J. Kelly have arrived in Chicago, 
where they will now make their permanent residence. 
teaching in the Fine Arts Building and residing at the 
Virginia Hotel. For the past few months, Mr. Kelly has 
been returning to Omaha week ends, owing to the in- 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, President and Director 
EDGAR A, WELSON, Assistant Director 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
Beginning June 26th 
we mMuSsIC 
EXPRESSION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
LANGUAGES 
Unsurpassed Faculty of over 60 Instructors, including 
Charles W. Clark A. 
Edgar A. Nelson 
Grace Stewart Potter 
Rowland E. Leach 
and others too numerous to mention. 
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sistent demands of his students there. Mrs. Kelly, who 
has already made a number of triends in this city, will 
be associated as heretofore with Mr. Kelly in his studios, 
which will remain open all through the summer months. 


Briggs Reports Big Bookings 


Ernest L. Briggs, manager of the Briggs Musical 
Bureau, informed this office, upon his recent return from 
a successful Southern trip, that his bookings’ for 1916-17 
are twice as large as they were last year at the same 
period. 

Elizabeth Stokes, one of the younger singers of Chi- 
cago, has renewed her contract with the Briggs Musical 
Bureau and will open her season on November 23 with a 
recital at the North End Club. Miss Stokes will con- 
tinue her coaching work with Jenny Dufau during the 
summer months. 

Mr. Briggs is arranging for engagements for Margaret 
Taylor, soprano, for her next season’s tour, which w-l) 
cover January and February. Chicago friends of Mrs. 
Taylor will be pleased to know that she is booked for an 
appearance on February 6, with the Tuesday Art and 
Travel Club, of Chicago. She has just finished a series 
of engagements in Kansas, where she was on tour with 
Mrs. O. M. Babcock, president of the Atchison Music 
Club, Mrs. Babcock acting as the accompanist for Mrs. 
Taylor. 

Chicago Artist Equal to Emergencies 

Jessie Comlossy, the young Chicago pianist, whose con- 
cert appearances have been attended by great artistic suc- 
cess, appeared at Central Music Hall, Tuesday evening, 
June 20. Her reading of the E minor Chopin concerto 
(orchestral accompaniment) was infused with poetry with- 
out even a tinge of the sentimental. That Miss Comlossy 
is a capable artist was proved by the manner in which she 
was able continually to cover the deplorable mistakes of the 
Metropolitan School Orchestra, which wellnigh marred the 
performance. 

Rank! Recital Pleases 

John Rankl, of the MacBurney studios, presented his 
pupil, Mary Loukalik, in song recital at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing last Tuesday evening. The young woman, who has 
studied a few months only, made much of her program. 
Two Old Italian numbers were well given, and the English 
group showed excellent work. Elizabeth Hoover, a pupil 
of Grace Grove, played Godard’s second mazurka and the 
Koelling “Veilchen Mazurka” with adequate technic and 
fine attention to detail. 


William Boeppler’s Students Present Program 


Of a highly interesting and delightful nature was the 
piano and song recital given Wednesday evening, June 21, 
by students of Wil ain Boeppler at Auditorium Recital Hall. 
Mr. Boeppler is a @@acher and musician widely known in 
this community and@phis success as such was demonstrated 
anew by his piano afd vocal students on the occasion which 
is the subject of this review. The pianists, Ruth Eheim, 
Kittie Schaefer, Master Edward Oldfield, Minnie Hoffmeis- 
ter, Lillian Weiss and Gertrude Wolf, did some beautiful 
work in Wohlfarth, Seymour Smith, Lack, Spindler, Nollet, 
Reinhold, Godard, Heller, Chopin and Chaminade numbers. 
For the vocal part of the program, Else Bilhorn, Lillian 
Schanzer, Gladys Graham, Sarah Frankel, Clara Pruess- 
mann, Lottie Ray and Elsa Deubert rendered selections in 
a manner that reflected the careful and diligent training 
received under the tutelage of their able mentor. Lending 
variety to the affair were two quartets, the Euterpe Double 
and the Parsifal Quartets, both of which are made up of 
students of Mr. Boeppler’s class. All in all this recital 
registered the closing of another most successful season 
for this popular instructor, who may be gratified with the 
results accomplished on Wednesday evening. 


Praise for Isabel Richardson 

A singer who has filled a large number of engagements 
during the past season is Isabel Richardson, the popular 
soprano. The Birchwood Country Club engaged her for a 
recital Tuesday, June 20, and her season has not yet closed. 
When Miss Richardson sang in “The Creation” at Union 
City, Mich., in May, the Union City Register Weekly of 
May 18 spoke of her in the following glowing terms: 


The selection of Isabel Richardson, of Chicago, to sing the so- 
prano part in the oratorio, “The Creation,” was a happy one. She 
not only rendered her solo work in an artistic and pleasing manner, 
Lut also sang in perfect accord in the duets and trios, her voice 
blending most harmoniously. We sincerely hope to have the pleas- 
ure of hearing her again. . 


Sturkow Ryder Studio Program 
Last Saturday, June 17, the program at the Sturkow 
Ryder studio was furnished by Raymond Anspach, Eu- 
gene Kurth, Maebell Parks, Jean Hamilton, William 
Avery, Jr., Dorothy Shoninger, and Mae Bermaes, pian- 
ists; Ruth Heilman, who sang in place of Alexandrienne 





Chabrisson, and Jessie DeVore, violinist, played the 
Saint-Saéns sonata with Mme. Sturkow Ryder. The 
program, which contained numbers by Tobani, Bach, 


Hollander, Tolhurst, Weber, Beach, del Riego, Rega, 





JESSIE COMLOSSY, 
And her teacher, Max Kramm, 


Seitz, Mendelssohn and Bohm, was rendered in a manner 
that reflected careful training. 


Carolyn Willard for M. S. M. T. A. 
Arrangements have been made with Carolyn Willard, 
the prominent pianist, for a program to be given at the 
Michigan State Music Teachers’ Association, Thursday, 
June 29, at Battle Creek. Miss Willard at the present 
time is in Union City, Mich. where each summer she 
teaches and finds a little time for recreation. 
Professor Brierley in Chicago 
Professor Brierley, the well known vocal teacher of 
Waco, Tex., is spending a few months in Chicago, and 
was among the visitors at this office during the past week. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brierley are spending their vacation with 
their son in Irving Park. 


Notes 


The twenty-first annual commencement exercises of the 
Sherwood Music School were held June 21 and 22 in the 
Fine Arts Building. The program on Wednesday, June 21, 
was given by the dramatic art department in Thurber 
Recital Hall. 

On Thursday afternoon, at 2.30, pupils of the 
violin departments program in the 
same place. The took 
Thursday evening, June 22, on the tenth floor of the Fine 
Arts Building. About 120 students received certificates, 


piano, 


voice and gave a 


commencement concert place 


Saturday evening, June 24, was the date of the commence- 
ment of the International College of Music and Expres 
sion, which was given in the Auditorium Recital Hall. 

JEANNETTE Cox 





Lou Mitchell MacCracken Debut 
A very successful New York debut was that of Lou 
Mitchell MacCracken on Friday last. The young lady 
possesses a lyric soprano voice of crystalline quality, 





LOU MITCHELL MacCRACKEN, 
Soprano. 
smooth and even throughout, and at all times free and 
beautiful, 

Her program at once challenged critical attention, for 
it contained numbers difficult to sing, classics which re- 
quired bel canto for their success. Miss MacCracken 
proved herself mistress of that art and through her fine 
breath control and freedom of delivery rendered the florid 
and cantabile passages with exquisite effect. Haydn's 


“She Never Told Her Love” and Bach's “My Heart Ever 
Faithful” were splendid examples of classic singing. In 
“Over Hill, Over Dale,” there were delicacy and feathery 
lightness, and at the end a fine, round, sustained high D, 
which was sung with poise and abandon. All in all, Miss 
MacCracken achieved fine success and she can confidently 
look forward to making a name for herself, 

When seen after the recital, the young artist gave full 
credit for her accomplishments to her instructor, Joseph 
Regneas, with whom she has studied three years. 


Cleveland West Side Musical College Presents 
Graduates in Fifteenth Annual Commencement 


One of the most successful of the fifteen commence 


ment exercises which have been given annually by the 
graduating West Side Musical College, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Stephen Commery, director, was that of 


On Tuesday evening, June 20, before a 


classes of the 


the class of 1916. 
demonstrated their 
With one ex 


large audience, the ten graduates 
worth to receive diplomas and certificates 
ception, Spencer Frese, who received a diploma in violin, 
these were all graduates in piano. Mr. Frese was heard 
No, 8, and the 


Emeline (¢ 


in Sarasate’s “Spanish Dance,” Kreisler 


arrangement of the Beethoven’ rondino. 
Haber, 


program 


a teacher’s certificate, opened the 
1 he 
who received teachers’ certificates were Jessie A. Bunnell, 


received 
the Mendelssohn 


who 

with capriccioso others 
who was heard on this occasion in Raff's “La Polka de la 
Reine”; Mattie C. LeVake, who pleased in “Kammenoi 
Ostrow” (Rubinstein) ; Annabel Smith, who played Ben 
del’s “Cascade du chaudron,” and A. Margaret Wurmnest, 
whose rendition of the Chopin polonaise in A flat was 
much appreciated, Those receiving diplomas in 
were Ethel M. Lovell, Jennie Skeel, and Viola S. Stoffel, 
Each of these played movements from piano concertos: 


piano 


Miss Stoffel, the first movement of Mozart’s concerto in C 
minor; Miss Skeel, the first movement of Chopin’s con 
certo in F minor, and Miss Lovell, the second and third 
The 


first movement of MacDowell’s concerto in A minor was 


movements of the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor 


well played by Lida M. Clancz, who is a post graduate in 
piano, and whose number brought the program to a bril 
liant close. 
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GRADE SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 





Paper Read by Ruth Anderson Before the Minneapolis Young People’s 
Symphony Association, June 1, 1916 

















In giving an account of the work done in the grade 
school orchestras in Minneapolis, one must bear in mind 
that this has been in progress just one school year—so 
the result is most satisfactory. 

first, the plan is this, any grade school can have a pro- 
fessional orchestra teacher every two weeks and $10 worth 
of music if there are six different kinds of symphony in- 
struments, exclusive of drums and piano. That sounds 
like an insurmountable demand, but there are twenty- 
seven grade school orchestras out of the seventy-seven 
grade schools. That does not mean that the other schools 
have no orchestra—many have, but they have not the re- 
quired number of instruments, Figure, that first and sec- 
ond violin count as one kind of an instrument—then, you 
must have viola, cello, cornet, trombone and flute—or 
some other combination. This required much buying of 
instruments and many classes were organized to teach 
these pupils the rudiments—there are ten violin and four 
brass classes. The School Board pays for the orchestra 
lessons—the class teachers are paid by the pupils—each 
class has twenty pupils at ten cents a lesson, making a 
uniform price of $2 an hour, The ambition of these 
pupils is to play in the orchestras, so these classes study 
the same beginner’s book that the orchestra plays. The 
book used here is the one that Emil Oberhoffer sanc- 
tioned when he gave his consent to act as Senior Adviser 
to the grade school orchestras. There have been about 
400 faithful pupils in these orchestras—fully two hundred 
more have come into the classes, but when they found 
they had to study some to learn music, they just quit. 

The original plan must be credited to T. P. Giddings, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, who has fur- 
thered his ideas by two very fine ones, First, that the 
grade school music teacher must attend the rehearsals 
held by the professional and learn how to manage an 
orchestra and have the lesson planned for the next week. 
At first thought, one would say, that a vocal teacher, for 
instance, could not do such directing, but the plan has 
been a tremendous success—out of twenty-seven, seven- 
teen to twenty teachers are really capable directors now, 
with just one year of experience. Grade school pupils 
are not far advanced, so a teacher can grow into the 
work. Some of the teachers are learning to play cello 
and other instruments so as to sit in an orchestra and get 


the routine. 

Second, as soon as the professional teacher has more 
orchestras than she can drill, she turns them over to the 
leader of the orchestra in the High School in that dis- 
trict—from that, you see, the High School man gets ac- 
quainted with the children and their ability. In a few 
years we will see how fine the High School orchestras 
will become, because of this plan. The foundation is firm. 
To show the need of this system, I will cite one instance— 
one principal did not have enough kinds of instruments, 
so she told the players to play for marching in and out 
of school. She had three cornets and three clarinets who 
were good strong players—the only music she could find 
was for violins and piano so she told the cornets and 
clarinets to play from the first violin parts. Now you 
know, that our model key starts at G and the cornets and 
clarinets start with B flat, so when these children played 
together, the strings and piano played in G major, while 
the brass played in F major at the same time. 

We have had two instances where some one tried to 
better this plan and both cases were utter failures. One 
principal hired a brass teacher to drill the orchestra the 
intervening week—he was too severe, so in four weeks’ 
time there was not a brass player who would attend a 
rehearsal. Another instance was a rich woman who knew 
much less about music than she thought she did, and she 
invited the well dressed ones of a certain school orchestra 
to rehearse at her house. She was not good enough a 
leader to help them through the simplest things, so she 
figured the music must be too hard for them, and she did 
so much criticising that the whole orchestra was disbanded. 
That meant that the poor children in the school have not 
had the opportunity of orchestra drills. 

By having the whole system under one management, 
the leader knows all the players and when a concert is 
planned by one school orchestra and there is a certain 
instrument missing, the director can invite a player from 
another school and, thus, that orchestra is enabled to make 
a successful public appearance. To wit, one orchestra 
was to play and the pianist had poor rhythm, so a fine 


drummer from another school played with them for that 
concert. 

Some schools have given concerts and raised money to 
buy instruments which were lent to pupils in the sixth or 
seventh grades so they could learn on them and be in the 
orchestra for two years or so. About half these pupils 
have “made good,” so if any one asked me concerning 
giving an instrument to a pupil, I would advise doing so, 
that one might help him—for the boy or girl who really 
wants to will find a way and he (or she) appreciates 
the instrument and works much harder. One boy was 
lent a cello by a certain school—he has real talent and all 
went well, until a string broke and the mother phoned 
the principal that it was too much for them to buy strings! 
Against that set the case of a viola being lent and she 
has been the most grateful little girl in the world. 

For the first lesson, we start by explaining just what a 
director does—and let the pupils take turns directing— 
and explain the different instruments in a symphony or- 
chestra—what parts they play and where they sit. It 
would do your hearts good to hear the discussions these 
children hold. One boy, learning viola would not sit with 
his school on the ground floor at a Children’s ‘Symphony 
Concert; he went in the balcony so he could see the men 
play viola. Nine out of ten have heard the Children’s 
Symphony Concerts and they have a good working knowl- 
edge of what an orchestra is. The easiest thing for a 
child to do is to follow a stick—that is the hardest for 
an adult. Very little could have been done in this line 
if it had not been for the Children’s Symphony Concerts— 
that influence has percolated through to the smallest 
child and the future—and the musical future cannot be 
foretold. 

Remember, too, that all the rehearsals are held at noon 
or after school and no credits given, so you know a boy 
wants to learn or he would be out playing. The excuses 
given for non-attendance at rehearsals are most wonderful 
—one boy, in a swell part of the town, said his mother 
was giving a dinner party that evening, and had sent his 
violin to the attic to be out of the way until after the 
festivities. 

The result of one season’s work is that there are twenty- 
seven orchestras—every one has played more than once 
in its own school before the Parents and Teachers’ As- 
sociations—there have been four different orchestras play 
in the four High Schools—another orchestra gave a pro- 
gram (including an exhibition of sight reading) before 
the Thursday Musical, another played before the Women’s 
Rotary Club, and then the final big concert, June 9, with 
all the orchestras together—4oo players—at Powderhorn 
Park—with a chorus of 1,500. 

All these pupils will be influenced for life for better 
music and probably twenty per cent. of them will follow 
music as a profession. 





Paul Althouse, the Singer With 
“a Most Satisfying Voice” 





“Mr. Althouse is of the tenor robusto type, with a big 
voice, yet tapering at times, when the selection demanded, 
to an almost threadlike sweetness, soft, yet clearly defined,” 
declared the Salem (Mass.) Evening News regarding an 
appearance in that city of the popular tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. “Added to this was a dramatic 
ability and an energy which added much variety to his 
various numbers. In fact, he entered heart and soul into 
his work and sang as though he enjoyed it, not simply 
because it was his profession.” 

This air of wholehearted interest in his singing never 
fails to win Mr, Althouse’s audiences. In Geneva, N. Y., 
he “captured the evening audience by storm, and in re- 
sponse to the most insistent and enthusiastic applause he 
sang an encore,” to quote the Geneva Daily Times. The 
same paper spoke of him as possessing “a pure tenor 
voice of velvety quality and limitless volume. It is a 
most satisfying voice and he will be remembered here 
with keen pleasure.” 

From two other cities of New York, Binghamton and 
Schenectady, come enthusiastic reports of his “strong 
vibrant tenor voice,” his “well modulated and most agree- 
able voice,” the exquisite rendering of his numbers. “His 
voice is wonderful,” declared the Schenectady Union Star, 
“and his whole manner that of an artist.” 
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JULIUS GOLD AS A THEORIST 


How Critics and Educators Estimate His Value 
as a Teacher 








In the Musicat Courter of July 28, 1915, its editor in 
chief made the following comment in his “Musical Notes 
of the West”: 

“Julius Gold is another theory instructor who holds an 
honored position here. Formerly professor of musical 
science at Drake University, in Des Moines, Ia., he now 
is connected with the Manning School of Music, and at- 
tracts a large clientele. Mr. Gold was a pupil of the late 
Bernhard Ziehn, and is one of the few followers of that 
great man who has devoted himself to writing about the 
master and keeping the names and contents of his works 
before the American public, which has no reason to be 
proud of the manner in which Ziehn has been treated by 
the musicians of this country. Mr. Gold is a young man 
and has an original way of teaching theory. Redfern Ma- 
son, in the Examiner of August 9, 1914, wrote a remark- 
ably illuminative review of a Gold lecture, from which it 
appears unequivocally that the instructor has solved the 
great problem of how to make theory interesting to a 
class of musical learners who hitherto were wont to re- 
gard that dreaded study as dry and tyrannical.” 

Mr. Mason wrote: 

“I had a harmony lesson the other day and it proved 
one of the most enjoyable hours I ever spent. My mentor 
was Julius Gold, of whom, possibly, you never heard be- 
fore, but of whom you assuredly will hear much, if he 
stays in San Francisco, as he has indicated his intention 
of doing. 

“For Mr. Gold has a new point of view, and it is so 
novel a one that I found myself delving into the intri- 
cacies of invertible counterpoint at that point of the ini- 
tiation in which the laborer with Richter, Macfarren, et al, 
is usually wrestling with the progressions of the major 
and minor triads, But do not, I beseech you, jump to the 
conclusion, from what I say, that Mr. Gold is the vendor 
of some scholastic nostrum which will enable you to mas- 
ter the mysteries of harmony and counterpoint in six 
weeks. Neither does he affect to overthrow my old har- 
monic god, Ebenezer Prout. Nay, if the splendid old Eng- 
lishman had not passed beyond, ‘full of years,’ Mr. Gold 
would have taken lessons from him—not in harmony, in- 
deed, or in counterpoint, but in instrumentation. 

“Mr. Gold does not come to overthrow the law; but he 
has walked with one who has done more, perhaps, than 
any theorist of our day to fulfil it, Bernhard Ziehn, to 
wit, the great Teuton of whom Ferruccio Busoni, no mean 
theorist himself, by the way, wrote the following notable 
words: ‘Ziehn is a theoretician, but not one who attempts 
to measure feeling in mathematical symbols or who draws 
boundaries by old standards. He is a theoretician who 
points to the possibilities of undiscovered lands, a prophet 
through logic. As a master of harmony he stands alone.’ 

“Ziehn died some three years ago, but Julius Gold had 
steeped himself in his method for five solid years, going 
into the matter with Teutonic thoroughness. Since then 
he has taught harmony, theory and the history of music 
for four years at Drake University, Des Moines. He is 
also an instrumentalist, having studied fiddle, first with 
Sir Henry Heyman, and afterward with Henry Holmes, 
Bernhard Listemann and Emile Sauret. The violin is 
his ‘gagne pain’ for the nonce, but his heart lives in the 
theory of music and he is here in San Francisco to teach 
the gospel of harmony according to Bernhard Ziehn. 

“Of course, it takes a little time and patience, even 
when you bring to bear the fruits of long study, to enter 
into a new point of view. There are also the difficulties 
of a new terminology to be faced. So, when Mr. Gold 
asked me to accept D as the middle note of the keyboard 
instead of our old familiar ‘middle C’ I had to make an 
effort in order to overcome my acquired prejudice in favor 
of traditional ways of thinking. 

“What is the good?’ I asked, in substance. 

“Then Mr. Gold told me about ‘symmetrical inversion.’ 
If you take D as your starting point and move upward 
to F, you get a minor or ‘small’ third; if you move down- 
ward to B, you obtain the like interval. Superimpose a 
major or ‘large’ third, and you have as your result the 
minor triad on D and the major triad on G respectively. 
Or, if you like to add still another ‘small’ third, you will 
in each case arrive at a ‘small’ minor seventh chord, with 
the ‘large’ third between the two minor thirds. It does 
not need much exercise of the imagination to show that 
this process of symmetrical inversion opens up a new and 
fruitful method of chord building. 

“If you start with a ‘large’ third upward and down- 
ward respectively from D and add thereafter a ‘small’ 
third, you have the major triad on D in the one case and 
the minor triad on G in the other. By the simple process 


of adding thirds you get seventh and ninth chords easily 


analyzable by means of the quality and location of their 
constituent thirds. If you build up one ‘large’ third on 
another you have an augmented triad; if you add two 
‘small’ thirds together you have a diminished triad. Mani- 
festly we have here a vista of triads easy to grasp be- 
cause easy to build up. 

“Flatten the sixth degree of the major scale, as is often 
done in actual composition, and the major gamut will give 
you examples of every kind of seventh chord, Having 
postulated so much Mr. Gold, following his master, maps 
but the triads and seventh chords and ninths in all their 
positions. I was strongly reminded of Sevcik’s fiddle ex- 
ercises, in which the same series of notes is put before the 
student in every possible form. Of course, one finds ref- 
erence to ‘the position of the third,’ of the fifth, of the 
octave, even in old Albrechtsberger; but to have the posi- 
tions, so to speak, codified, even in the inversions, so that 
all the possibilities of chord dispersion are mapped out, is 
something new—at least it is new to me. 

“Mr. Gold protests against the use of the term dis- 
sonance as if it meant something ugly. He played a chord 
of the extreme seventh. ‘That-is dissonant,’ he remarked ; 
‘but it is beautiful.’ And then he went on to talk of what 
Ziehn calls the ‘plurisignificance’ of tones, The same note 
means different things in different keys. It affects us dif- 
ferently when we hear it as tonic or dominant, submediant 
or leading note, etc. It does not seem to sound the same 
when we hear it as the upper note of a major third on B 
flat and as the under part of a third with F sharp. This 
way of regarding notes as prismatic brings the student 
with amazing rapidity into questions of key relations, and 
Ziehn’s exercises are of a quality calculated to win the 
experienced harmonist into working over old ground in an 
entirely new way. 

“T have said nothing of what Mr. Gold said about canon, 
of the delightfully illuminative way in which he treated 
of suspensions, of the pleasure he took in showing that by 
following in the path of Ziehn the student learns harmony 
and counterpoint at one and the same time. I should like 
to speak, too, of his attitude on the subject of the old 
modes, so called, though they are new enough, and of 
Ziehn's views concerning the harmonization of folksongs. 
But these things must be ‘another story.’” 

The following letter also is illuminating: 

State or Iowa, Department or Pusiic Instruction. 
Des Moines. 
A.sert M. Deyor, Superintendent. 
Frank D. Josern, Deputy. 
Educational Board of Examiners, 
Viora H, Scnetz, Secretary. 
February 20, 1915. 

I had the pleasure of visiting a class in harmony taught by Mr. 
Julius Gold while he was a member of the faculty of the Drake 
University Conservatory of Music. There was unusual interest in 
the recitation and the facility of the students in their work indi- 
cated exceptionally thorough training. 

The examination papers written for music supervisors’ certificates 
by Mr. Gold’s pupils were reported by the examiners to be strong 
in harmony. (Signed) Viota H. Scene. 

Mr. Gold was born in St. Joseph, Mo., in 1884. He is 
descended from a long line of bankers and men of the 
learned professions, natives of Austria-Hungary. He has 
contributed two articles on Ziehn and his works to the 
Musicat Courter, which appeared in the issues of Sep- 
tember 18, 1912, and July 1, 1914. He has also contributed 
to the “Musical Antiquary” (Oxford University Press) 
articles on Elizabethan stage music, ‘etc. 





Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s Dilemma 





An amusing incident regarding Caroline Hudson-Alex- 
ander is told in the Meriden (Conn.) Daily Journal re- 
garding an appearance which the popular soprano made 
at Wallingford, Conn. : 

“How many people could face an audience of about six 
hundred critical people and sing absolutely regardless, if 
one knew one’s clothes were made for some one else and 
hardly met where they should? That is what Mme. 
Hudson-Alexander did last night. She came here, un- 
derstanding that she was to sing in an Episcopal church, 
and brought only suitable vestments with her, Learning 
late in the afternoon that it was an evening event and 
required evening clothes, she worked the telegraph and 
telephone wires in a frantic endeavor to locate Mr. Alex- 
ander in New York so that he might forward suitable 
garments. He could not be reached and she was forced 
to don clothes belonging to a Hartford friend. No one 
in the audience guessed the dilemma and nothing appeared 
to be amiss. A handsome scarf thrown loosely about her 
shoulders had its miss'on to perform. Usually we appear 
only at our best when we are assured that we are dressed 
for the occasion—at least the feminine sex will grant this 
—but nary a sign of discomfort or self-consciousness ap- 
peared on the face of this charming singer, and no undue 
care in rising and retiring was apparent to the audience.” 





There is very little music at the present time in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 











The Highest 
Choice 


O not let it 
be merely a 
question of initial 
cost when you 
make your choice 
of pianos, The 
matchless music of 
the Steinway has 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
SONGS WITH PIANO 
Marshall Bartholomew 

“A Song in the Night” (60 cents). 

“April Song” (60 cents). 

“Blackberries” (60 cents). 

“Rain” (6o cents). 

“The Gentle Traveler” (50 cents). 

This composer has a very delicate and engaging fancy. 
It is all charming music set to delightful verse. Perhaps 
“A Song in the Night” strikes the most criginal note. 
Frank Bibb 

“A Rondel of Spring” (60 cents). 

Difficult both for singer and pianist, but also capable of 
doing full justice to brilliant work from both. L[ffective 
recital number. 

Alberto Bimboni 

“And I Must Wander Far” (60 cents). 

“A Colt 1 Saw Go Romping” (60 cents). 

“The Lover's Serenade” (60 cents). 

“Dance Moods” (60 cents). 

Four Tuscan folksongs with a distinct atmosphere of 
their own. The musical workmanship is excellent aud “A 
Colt I Saw Go Romping” and “The Lover’s Serenade” will 
have a direct popular appeal used as recital numbers. 





A, Buzzi-Peccia 
Five Italian songs: 
“Pitiful Punchinello 
“On the Lagoon” (60 cents). 
“Ballad of the Lovely Cavalier” (60 cents). 
“Faith” (60 cents). 

(60 cents). 


(60 cents). 


“Pain of Love” 
The composer, an experienced 
shows in his work a thorough knowledge of what singers 
like to sing. These are light in character and grateful to 
hear. The first one, “Pitiful Punchinello,” is a jolly little 


teacher of vocal art, 


song of true humor, 

Four French songs: 

“In Dreams I Behold Thee’ 

“The World Is Unseeing” (60 cents). 

“Oriental Nocturne” (60 cents). 

“Kisses” (60 cents). 

Musically some of the best work we have ever seen from 
Buzzi-Peccia’s pen. The first, “In Dreams I Behold 
Thee,” and the third, “Oriental Nocturne,” are exception- 


(60 cents). 


ally fine songs. 

Two encore songs: 

“My Mother Bids Me Spend My Smiles” (50 cen‘s). 

“Venus’ Runaway” (50 cents). 

Excellently adepted to the purpose for which they were 
written. 

Margery Allen Cook 

“Lullaby” (60 cents). 

“The Wild Bird” (60 cents). 

“Love's Higliway” (60 cents). 

It is hardly proper to say that “The Wild Bird” is the 
best of these three songs, but at least it is not as bad as 
the other two. 

John H, Densmore 

“A Village Romance” (60 cents). 

If this song were a young lady she would be described 
as cute, 

J. Bertram Fox 

“A Song of Liberty” (60 cents). 

This might perhaps be effective if sung by an intelligent 
basso of unusual dramatic ability, exceptional voice and 
impeceable vocalism, Other singers would find difficulty 
in making any effect with it. 

Enrique Granados 

“Song of the Postilion” (75 cents). 

A fine number, full of vigor and dash and affording an 
agile baritone any number of chances to score heavily with 
an audience. 

Frances Hamilton 
“A Sigh” (60 cents). 
Amateurish. 

Herbert E. Hyde 

“Rain Song” (50 cents). 

“Long Ago” (60 cents). 

“As a Bird” (60 cents). 

These show a Cistinct gift for song writing. “Long Ago” 
is an ingenious serenade in quite genuine 5/4 rhythm. 
Marshall Kernochan 

“And This Shall Make Us Free” (60 cents). 

Interestingly written to enable the singer to create big 
effects. It has a fine, broad climax, especially adapted to 
robust tenor, ‘ 

M. Hugh Moss 

“Shall I Compare Thee to a Summer's Day” (60 cents). 

“The Winds and I” (60 cents). 

“My Desert Garden” (60 cents). 

“My Gifts” (50 cents). 


“Refuge” (60 cents). 

“I Never Knew Before” (60 cents). 

“Souls” (60 cents). 

“The Blue Lake” (60 cents). 

“Forever” (60 cents). 

There are four English and five German songs in this 
group. The English songs are much simpler in melodic in- 
vention and less complicated in harmony than the German 
ones, It seems very much as if Mr. Moss wrote them dur- 
ing two different periods, the first group before he ever 
visited Germany and the second after he had studied there 
extensively, for the German songs are very German indeed, 
complicated and not particularly good. “Ich hab’ es nicht 
gewusst” (“I Never Knew Before”) is poor R. S. and early 
R. S. at that. A facility in song writing cannot be denied 
Mr. Moss and he seems likely to produce something very 
good when he has found himself. 

Horatio Parker 

From the opera, “Fairyland” : 

“The Rose Song” (60 cents). 

“In a Garden” (60 cents). 

In looking through these two numbers of Professor 
Parker’s “Fairyland” one does not wonder that the opera 
failed. He has written many songs vastly better than 
these. 

Franklin Riker 

“Thy Beauty” (60 cents). 

“Bonnie Mary” (50 cents). 

“Nebber Min’, Mah Honey” (60 cents). 

In “Thy Beauty” the composer has something quite indi- 
vidual to say and says it in an effectively dramatic manner. 
An excellent song. “Bonnie Mary” is a distinct reflection 
of MacDowell, but is perhaps on that very account a bright 
and attractive song, while “Nebber Min’, Mah Honey,” is 
another in that series of dainty negro songs which Mr. 


Riker’s pen has produced. This is one distinguished by a 
real “nigger shout” most cleverly treated musically. Any 
of them should be good recital numbers. ; 
Mary Turner Salter 

“The Resting Place” (50 cents). 

“A Singing Bird” (50 cents). 

“The Ideal” (50 cents). 

“A Fancy” (50 cents). 

“Life” (50 cents). 

No more original than most of Mrs, Salter’s work. Per- 
haps “A Fancy” is the best of the set. 


Gabriele Sibella 

“Little Love Thought” (60 cents). 

“A Moonlit Idyll” (60 cents). 

“Twilight Dreams” (60 cents). 

Sibella has a very pretty gift for melody. Probably none 
of these will be as popular as “O Bocca Dolorosa,” but of 
the three, “Twilight Dreams” will prove most effectiye for 
the singer and has a direct popular appeal. 


Oley Speaks 

“Bend Low, O Dusky Night” (60 cents). 

“Toward the Sunrise” (60 cents). 

“Song of Spring” (60 cents). 

Unpretentious, straightforward and frankly melodious 
numbers, like all of Mr. Speaks’ compositions—the kind 
that a great many people like to sing and a great many 
others to hear. 

Two folksongs of little Russia, arranged by Efrem Zim- 
balist (60 cents). 

The contrasted themes of these two fclksongs are clev- 
erly arranged to make a single number. Musically this is 
the best composition of all those reviewed on this page. 
Sung by a skillful singer it would be most effective for 
public use. 





WHAT THE BECKERS HAVE DONE 


Their Pupils Give Splendid Recital in Los Angeles— 
Lyric Club Gives Closing Concert 





Los Angeles, Cal., June 21, 1926. 

Mrs. Thilo Becker presented a remarkable pupil in recital 
at the Gamut Club Hall, Los Angeles, Cal., on June 13. 
Dorothy Granston Hess is a young girl of unusual ability, 
whose natural talent has been wonderfully well developed 
by the efforts of her teacher and whose playing shows 
evéry evidence of her close association with Mrs. Becker’s 
great artistry. She possesses poise, ease and repose. Her 
technic is large and flowing. She plays in a musicianly 
manner and her intonation is faultless. Her interpretations 
are broad and forceful, though in this regard they will no 
doubt improvement with maturity. Her playing of the 
Brahms sonata, in A major, was an extraordinary feat of 
interpretative skill, and reflected the deep feeling which 
Mrs. Becker shows in her own playing of similar composi- 
tions. Other numbers on the program which impressed me 
as being especially well handled were: A set of Kreisler 
arrangements—Melodie, Rondino, Tambourin, Gavotte ; the 
Dvorak-Kreisler Slavonic Dances, and, especially; Zar- 
zycki’s Mazurka, which was interpreted with much warmth 
and brilliancy. 

Miss Hess was assisted by Mildred Jamison, a pupil of 
Thilo Becker, who is already a finished artist. In addition 
to the Brahms sonata, Miss Jamison played Debussy’s “Re- 
fiets dans l'eau” and “Jardin sous la Pluie,” showing a sur- 
prisingly complete comprehension of the exigencies of the 
medern French school, and displaying a very thorough 
and masterly dynamic, tonal and pedal control. 

This recital was largely attended and both of the young 
artist-pupils most warmly received. 





An Announcement to Singers 





Of interest to singers who will remain in New York 
City during the summer is the following announcement 
regarding the Columbia University Chorus, of which Wal- 
ter Henry Hall is conductor, since the membership is not 
limited to students, and because Professor Hall’s ability as 
a leader is well known: 

The university chorus will give two concerts during the summer 
session. 

In order to fill the places of those members of the permanent 
chorus who expect to be out of town during the summer, additional 
singers will be admitted to membership. Application should be made 
'n writing to the conductor, at the university. 

Voices will be tried from 7.30 to 8.15 p.m. at Earl Hall, before 
the first three rehearsals. 

Early application is desired, as the chorus is necessarily limited. 
All singers are eligible whether students of the summer session or 
not. 

Rehearsals will be held at Earl Hall on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays at 8.15 p. m., ing on Wednesday, July to. 

Experienced singers, with the conductor’s approval, may be ex- 
cused from the full number of rehearsals, but must attend a sufficient 
number to qualify for each performance. 

There are no membership dues. 

There will be no charge for the music used. 

Members will receive escort tickets for all concerts. 





Earl Hall, on the campus, west of the library, may be reached by 
Broadway and Amsterdam avenue surface cars, or by Broadway sub- 
way to 116th street station, 

PROGRAMS: 
Wepwespay Eveninc, Aucust 9. 
The orntorio Of Tha Monnlabiciccvccccsccrcccccecvecceeses Handel 
Tuurspay Eveninc, AvGusr to. 
Orchestral concert. 
Fripay Eveninc, AucGusr 11. 
The Black Knight (and selections)...............eeeeeeeee Elgar 

The chorus will be assisted by Elizabeth Parks, soprano; Rose 
Bryant, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor; Robert Maitland, bass, and a 
full professional orchestra, 

James C. Eosert, Director of the summer session. 





Christine Miller to Open Season in Chicago 





Early in October, Christine Miller will open her season 
with a recital in Chicago, following which she will be 
heard in Iowa, Kansas and Missouri. Miss Miller is 
booked for a joint recital with Boris Hambourg, the Rus- 
sian cellist, in Cleveland, Ohio, March 18, 1917, under the 
auspices of the People’s Concert Course. During April of 
next year Miss Miller will make her third trip to the South 
and West, appearing in a series of concerts in Louisiana 
and Texas. 





Eleanore Cochran Engaged 
for St. Louis Appearance 





Eleanore Cochran, who recently completed a long tour 
as soprano soloist with the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Josef Stransky, conductor, has been engaged recently 
for an appearance in St. Louis, Mo. A large number of 
bookings for next season already have been arranged for 


. Miss Cochran. She will appear in many of the important 


cities, especially of the East and Middle West. 





Pasquale Amato to Be Opening 
Attraction of Detroit Course 





On October 9, Pasquale Amato, the popular baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will be the first attrac- 
tion in the Central Concert Company’s course, Detroit, 
Mich. In this connection it is announced that already half 
the seats in the large Arcadia auditorium have been sold— 
a fact which speaks for the drawing powers and the popu- 
larity of this operatic and concert favorite. 





Well Known Singers Make Up Cast for “Faust” 

Under the direction of Alfred Wiley, the Huntington 
(W. Va.) Choral Association will give a performance of 
“Faust” on Thursday evening, January 25, 1917. The cast, 
which has been engaged by Messrs. Haensel and Jones, 
the New York managers, will be as follows: Marguerite, 
Grace Kerns; Siebel and Martha, Rose Bryant; Valen- 
tine, Horatio Connell; Faust, John Campbell; Mephis- 
topheles, Arthur Middleton. 
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PIED PIPER DAY AT PANAMA-CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
Children following the very illustrious virtuosi. 


Children coming from everywhere to follow the “Pied Piper.” 


ON THE CABRIELLO BRIDGE, 





SCENES AT SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 





Some Musicians in Maine 





The accompanying picture of a musical group (their 
identity is disclosed under the picture, although MusicaL 
Courter readers need no such introduction) was taken at 
Seal Harbor, Me., where a big tonal colony is summering 
this year. President Wilson will have his “summer 
capital” for politics, but Seal Harbor is the summer capital 
for music. Among the visitors there, aside from those 
shown in our illustration, are Kreisler, Bauer, Godowsky, 





MUSICIANS AL FRESCO. 
To the left, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mrs. Gabrilowitsch, Miss Gabrilo- 
witsch; to the right, Leopold Stokowski, Olga Samaroff-Stokowski. 





Frank Damrosch, Carl Friedberg, Stock, Bloomfield 
Zeisler. Schelling and Paderewski are only a few miles 
away. 


Carl Friedberg’s Summer at Seal Harbor, Me. 

Among the prominent musicians who are helping to 
make Seal Harbor, Me., the musical capital, so to speak, 
this summer, is Carl Friedberg, the pianist. This is the 
first time Mr. Friedberg has seen the Maine coast and he 
is delighted with the wonderful climate and is enjoying 
his well earned rest and vacation. A charming little cot- 
tage in the woods lends itself well to the idea of recreation. 
However, this artist wili do sufficient work to cause him 
to appreciate fully the hours of rest he will enjoy, for a 
number of his pupils have joined him, in order to profit 
by study with him during the warm weather. In addition 
to his pedagogic duties, he is busy preparing his programs 
for next season, as he will play some new works at his 
recitals in New York and other cities. 





Marguerite Wilson Maas 
Booked for Life Engagement 





Marguerite Wilson Maas, who is at present concluding 
a most successful year of teaching at the Conservatory 
of the Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, N. 


Y., of which Alfred Hallam is director, has resigned her 
position there, much to the regret of every one connected 
with the school. Miss Maas will be married during the 
summer to James Bosley Thomas, a prominent chemist 
and bacteriologist of the Baltimore filtration plant. She 
will not give up her professional life, however, and is an- 
ticipating much concert work next season. Her worth 
as a pedagogue was amply demonstrated during the past 
winter at the Skidmore School, her pupils in recital re- 
flecting credit upon her worth, and her own participation 
in the series of faculty recitals showed her to be an able 
concert pianist. 

After studying with Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson and 
Otis B. Boise, Miss Maas spent some time at the Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin, studying piano with Ludwig 
Breitner and composition with Arthur Willner. An 
artist’s diploma in piano and composition was awarded 
her by the Stern Conservatory. Miss Maas also did some 
composition with Gustav Strube, the eminent composer 
and conductor, and has his endorsement of her work. 





Morgan Becomes Concert Manager 





Tali Esen Morgan, known from one end to the other of 
this country as the director of great choruses and for his 
executive ability, on July 1 enters the field as a concert 
manager, and will have under his personal and exclusive 
management some of the leading artists of the nation. He 
has just signed a lease for a suite of offices in the New 
York Times Building, Broadway and Forty-second street, 
the very heart center of New York City, and has closed a 
contract for five years with George Dostal, one of the best 
lyric tenors in the country. Other artists will be signed 
up mm a few days. 

In connection with the Bureau there will be two special 
departments, each under a competent sub-manager—one for 
every department of church work and winter concerts and 
the other for Masonic and other fraternity organizations, 
However, Mr. Morgan will devote his time and energies to 
the concert and music festival field of the entire country, 
all other departments being looked after by his assistants. 

Mr. Morgan will sell Dostal to the largest towns of 
America, and Dostal will undoubtedly make a positive sen- 
sation wherever he appears. Mr. Morgan says that he is 
in no hurry to sign up other artists just now. At the same 
time he is prepared to meet every desire of the concert 
managers with the artists they want. 

For the first time in his life Mr. Morgan will have a 
partial vacation this summer. Every Friday night he will 
leave for Thousand Island Park, on the St. Lawrence 
River, and join his wife and daughter. On Monday nights 
he will return to New York and attend to the work of the 
Bureau. He has severed his connection with Ocean Grove, 
N. J. For over fifteen years he has been in complete com- 
mand of the summer music festivals there and has made 
that place one of the leading summer music centers of 
America. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander to 
Summer at Lovell, Me. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander has been engaged for a re- 
cital in Kansas City, on November 14. Among other No- 
vember dates arranged for the soprano are appearances in 
Brockton, Indianapolis and Cleveland, and a New York 
recital will be given as usual in Aeolian Hall. The Alex- 
anders—and, of course, the new baby—will spend the sum- 
mer in Lovell, Me., where they have a cottage in which 
they have rusticated for several summers. 


AAR RN 
OBITUARY 


Mrs. Arthur J. Hubbard 

In the passing of Hattie A. Hubbard, wife of Arthur J. 
Hubbard, on the morning of June 22, Boston and all New 
England sustained a great loss. For the past generation 
both Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard have held an enviable posi- 
tion in the musical world, To their well known studios 
have come pupils from all sections of the country, and 
under their wise and capable guidance many an eminent 
singer has been launched upon a successful professional 
career. 

Married in the springtime of life, Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard 
went to Italy shortly thereafter, where they completed 
their studies with the famous Florentine maestro, Vincenzo 
Vannini. Two years later, in 1887, they returned to Bos- 
ton and opened their first studio on Tremont street. 
There, and subsequently at their Huntington avenue loca- 
tion, they taught for twenty-eight consecutive seasons, with 
only one break, in the early nineties, when they made a 
trip together around he world. 

There was but one child of their union, a son, Vincent 
Vannini Hubbard, whom they called after their old 
teacher. This son is now twenty-five years of age and is 
following successfully in the footsteps of his parents, his 








MRS. ARTHUR J. HUBBARD. 


studio being situated in the same building where they 
taught for so many years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard made their home in Dorchester, 
and it was there that the funeral services were held on 
the afternoon of June 24 at the First Unitarian Church 
on Meeting House Hill. The final resting place is in 
South Royalton, Vermont. 

Hattie Hubbard was a gracious, Christian woman, whose 
influence was beneficent and of whom all who knew her 
might well say, in the words of the prophet Ezekiel, “Lo 
thou art unto them as a very iovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument.” 
She is survived by her husband and son, and a host of 
friends and admirers, and in her hallowed memory they 
take comfort. 


Henry Thomas Henshaw 


Henry Thomas Henshaw, who died in the Methodist 
Episcopal Hospital, New York, on Wednesday, June 21, 
was formerly well known in musical circles in Brooklyn, 
and was a collector of musical instruments and curios. 
He was himself a skillful violinist, and is said to have 
been a friend of Ysaye, Ole Bull, and other noted musical 
geniuses. Mr. Henshaw was born in Brooklyn sixty-four 
years ago, and left a widow, two sons, and two daughters. 


Nicolo Lentini 


Nicolo Lentini, a veteran Italian vocal teacher, died in 
Milan on May 16. He was born in 1833 at Palermo, and 
studied at Naples under the haritone Filippo 
Coleppi. After a short operatic career as a baritone he 
left the stage first to go into business and later to become 
a singing teacher, first at Genoa, where Gaudio Mansueto, 
the bass, was his most famous pupil, and later in Milan. 


famous 
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Syracuse Liederkranz Enjoys Moves in the Dew,” a new song written especially for her 
THEODORE VON HEMERT WOT a ustcale and Dance Py Mrs. Eberhart and Charles Wakefield Cadman—both 
BARYTONE old and dear friends. Her second number, “The Invoca- 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Ete. 709. West 169th Strest,’New York City Ser 73s Midignd nag ON tion of Isis,” sung that day for the first time in public, 
was composed by L, M. Genet and dedicated to Mme. 
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E. T. CROFT 


PIANIST :: ‘TEACHER :: COACH 


509 West Myrtle Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
Phone, Rosedale 4464 


NELSON 


SPRACKLING 
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1437 PENNSYLVANIA STREET, DENVER, COLO 


HUGH ALLAN 
Distinguished American Baritone 
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GIORGIO M. 





Director of the ae a: Grand 
Opera Co., Inc, 


Vocal Studio, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


Sammon Season for Teachers and Singers 
from June 1st to September joth 


(Mon., Wed., Thurs., and Sat.) 


The Syracuse Liederkranz held its final musicale and 
dance Monday evening at the club house, with Albert Kenz- 
len in charge of the program. This included choral num- 
bers by the Liederkranz and solos by Leora McChesney, 
soprano, and Walter K. Wisehoon, tenor, songs by the 
Harmony Four and a violin solo by Estella Grieb Geigel. 


String Quintet at Vocal Recital 


A very successful recital of advanced pupils was held by 
Richard Grant Calthrop, the well known vocal teacher, in 
the First Baptist Church, on Thursday evening, June 1, 
before an audience numbering about 1,200 people. The 
most interesting feature of the recital was the work of 
a string quintet composed of Conrad L, Becker and Wil- 
liam Murtfeldt, first violins; Kenneth Wood and Paul 
Mendelssohn, second violins; Andrew Goettel, viola; Ernst 
Mahr, cello, and C. D. Vandenburg, bass. This orchestra 
played accompaniments for most of the vocal numbers and 
gave a most excellent account of itself, 

The soloists were Marjorie Young, who sang the aria 
“Che faro senza Euridice” from “Orfeo” (Gluck); Ethel 
Palmer Richardson, who gave “Se Saran Rose,” the Arditi 
waltz song; Harry Ewart la Vier, who rendered “Oh Moon 
of My Delight,” from the “Persian Garden” (Lehmann) ; 
John G. Ray, who offered a group of songs, including “I 
Wept, Beloved” (Hiie), “Im zitternden Mondlicht wiegen” 
(Haile), and “Ruddier Than the Cherry” (Handel) ; Bessie 
W. Ballantyne, who sang an aria from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” (Mascagni), and Mae Hall Sweet, whose offering 
was the aria from “Nadeshda” (Goring-Thomas). In the 
second half of the program Florence Girton Hartman sang 
the aria from “Carmen” (Bizet); Claire Warne gave a 
group of songs comprising “Thrinodia” (Holmes), “Ueber 
allen Gipfeln ist Ruh” (Liszt) and “Der Tod und das 
Madchen” (Schubert); Clarence Dillenbeck sang the aria 
“Credo” from “Otello” (Verdi) ; Lenna J. Brooks gave the 
“Song of the Shulamite” (Mack) and the sextet from 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” was sung by Mrs. Hartman; Mrs. 
Sweet, William A. Snyder, Harold Powers, John G. Ray 
and R. G. Calthrop. 

The program was creditably done in every number and 
the work of the singers reflected much credit upon their 
instructor. The work of Mr. Dillenbeck, Mrs. Hartman, 
Mrs. Sweet and Mr. Ray was especially fine, and the 
younger and less experienced singers did exceptionally 
well, 


John Finnegan Enjoyed 


John Finnegan, the New York tenor, appeared recently 
as a soloist with Victor Herbert and his orchestra. Mr. 
Finnegan was particularly successful in his rendition of 
old Irish songs and gave all his numbers with artistic in- 
telligence. 





Two Interesting Recitals at the 
Pennsylvania College for Women 





T. Carl Whitmer, pianist and teacher, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently presented his pupil, Mildred McWilliams, in re- 
recital in the Assembly Hall of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, at Pittsburgh. In works of Grieg, Rach- 
maninoff, Bartlett, Arensky, MacDowell, Sibelius, Brahms, 
Einar Melling and Moszkowski, Miss McWilliams showed 
herself to be a creditable pupil of this pedagogue. Asso- 
ciated with her was Elfa Norman, soprano, pupil of 
Charles Edward Mayhew. Miss Norman delighted in 
songs by Handel, Foote, Elgar, Sibella, Gretry, Mozart, 
Franz, Wolf and Strauss. 

On June 10, Mr. Whitmer presented Helen Steele, 
pianist, in works by Chopin, Beethoven, Widor, Mac- 
Dowell, Julia Canfield, Kopylow, Moszkowski, and in two 
numbers by Arensky. These latter were for two pianos, 
Mr. Whitmer ably seconding Miss Steele’s work, Mr. 
Mayhew presented Kathryn Robb, mezzo-contralto, in 
songs by Lotti, Caccini, Berlioz, Bizet, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Cornelius, Brahms, Parker, Cadman, Beach and 
Burleigh. 





Grace Hall Riheldaffer Sings 
New Compositions Before 
Pittsburgh Woman’s Press Club 





The May meeting of the Woman's Press Club, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was given over to a musical and tea in com- 
pliment to its members who are song writers and com- 
posers, The club members represented were Nelle Rich- 
mond Eberhart, Anna Priscilla Risher, Jeanne Oldfield 
Potter and Mrs. Harvey B. Gaul. Grace Hall Riheldaffer, 
the noted concert artist, and F, Victor Laurent, forme:ly 
operatic baritone in Paris, Milan and London, presented 
the Eberhart songs. Mme, Riheldaffer gave “He Who 


Fremstad, who gives it high praise. By request, Mme. 
Riheldaffer then sang “From the Land of the Skyblue 
Water”—a song for whick she has a particular affection 
since Mr, Cadman took the composition to her in manu- 
script and tried it out first with her voice. 

Dr. Laurent, whose voice is brilliant and of extended 
compass, also introduced an entirely new Cadman number, 
“In My Heart Beloved,” and closed his group effectively 
with the dramatic “Call Me No More,” also by Cadman. 
Mme, Riheldaffer and Dr, Laurent then rendered nobly 
and beautifully the Indian farewell, “The Warrior De- 
parts.” As this was the duet’s premier, the singers re- 
ceived an ovation, Harvey B. Gaul’s new song, “She Walks 
Within the Garden Close,” was much appreciated, and the 
extracts from his charming operetta, “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” sung by his choir boys, revealed the humorous side 
of this talented composer. T. Carl Whitmer’s “Maya,” 
with words by Mrs. Eberhart, was to be given, but the 
composer, unfortunately, was unable to be present. 

Miss Genet accompanied her own composition, while 
the Cadman numbers were accompanied by Blanche 
Sanders Walker. Hallet Gilberté was a guest. 





How Hamlin Held an Audience 





Bringing an audience to its feet and holding it there, 
silent and intent for twenty minutes, is rather a startling 
record for any singer, but the trick was turned by George 
Hamlin, the eminent tenor. 

When questioned about it he admitted the truth of the 
statement, but positively denied that he was possessed of 
hypnotic powers! 

“It happened like this,” he said. “A few years ago I 
went to Baden-Baden to fill an engagement with the sym- 
phony orchestra. It chanced to be the birthday of the 
Grand Duchess of Baden-Baden, daughter of Kaiser Wil- 
helm I, and aunt of the present Emperor. To celebrate the 
event, the Grand Duke and Duchess with their retinue at- 
tended the concert. They occupied the front row of seats 
close to the platform. 

“After the concert several musicians were chatting with 
me in the green-room, when an officer came dashing in 
and addressing me, said, ‘Will you please step forward?” 

“I followed my brilliantly attired guide out in front, and 
as I approached the Grand Duke and Duchess they courte- 
ously arose, In strict compliance with court etiquette, the 
entire audience, which had not been at liberty to go while 
the Highnesses remained, at once stood and remained 
standing. I was presented to their Royal Highnesses and 
found them an interesting couple. The Grand Duke was 
an imposing looking man of eighty, mentally alert and 
conversant with the news of my country. The Grand 
Duchess was enthusiastic about our ‘wonderful America,’ 
as she called it, and seemed keenly interested in our mu- 
sical development. For twenty minutes we had a most 
delightful visit. 

“And there that crowd of people stood. They never 


rustled a program. They never shuffled their feet. 
They never coughed. At times I questioned if they 
breathed, 


“At last my audience with the Highnesses was over—and 
then, in less time than it takes to tell it, the other audi- 
ence had vanished.” 





A Tampa, Fla., Pupils’ Recital 





Voice, piano and composition pupils of Mme. Saxby gave 
the following program in Pythian Castle Hall, Tampa, 
Fla., on the afternoon of June 3: Concerto, G minor, first 
movement (Mendelssohn), Olga MacIntyre; “Murmuring 
Breezes” (Heller), Sara Smith; scherzo (Beethoven), 
Annie Falk; prelude and fugue in D (Bach), Jessie Frieda 
Till; Solvejg’s Song” (Grieg), “In Thy Heart” (Brod- 
sky), Pauline Holmes; “Concertstiick,” first movement 
(Weber), Jessie Frieda Till; “April” (Lassen), “Spring” 
(Lassen), Mrs. Miller; vocal trio, “Calm as the Night” 
(Bohm), Pauline Holmes, Mrs, Welsh, Mrs. Fitzgerald; 
concerto, intermezzo and finale (Schumann), Mrs. Earle 
Moore; “Perche Piangi” (Gounod), Mrs. Welsh; aria 
from “Oberon” (Weber), Mrs. Claude Park; “Cuban 
Dance” (James Curry), James Curry; “Oh, for a Burst 
of Song” (Allitsen), Mrs. E, Fitzgerald; aria of “Lia” 
(Debussy), Mrs. Claude Park; “If My Song Had Wings” 
(Hahn), “Mignon’s Song” (Thomas), Ardiana Morales; 
obligato by Merlin Price; ballade, “Undine” (Chopin), 
Mrs. B. M. Sullivan; two Shakespeare songs, “As It Fell 
Upon a Day” (Bishop), “I Know a Bank” (Horn), Fran- 
ces Holmes, Pauline Holmes, Annie Holmes, Reba Rob- 
erts, Bella O’Donoughue, and Mrs. Pettingill and Mrs. 
Fielding; violin obligato, Merlin Price. 
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THE BYSTANDER 


A New York Symphony—Barometric Basses—Modest Mark Twain— 
Rhythm of the Keyboard (Typewriter) 











Ever since I came back to this country, more particularly 
to New York (for like most New Yorkers I have hardly 
been an appreciable distance away from the city the last 
year), it has seemed to me that right here, amid all the 
bustle and urge of the city life, in all the myriad and 
wonderful pictures of the city, there was the material for 
the composition of the most wonderful symphony—a true 
American symphony with just the title, “New York”—when- 
ever a composer capable of appreciating and expressing 
its hreadth, depth and kaleidoscopic colorings, came along. 
It would require, however, a composer with the same sort 
of miraculous musical style that James Huneker invented 
for his picturesque and individual prose. 

I have had in mind to write about what New York offers 
to the composer for a long time, but last week along came 
“Luigi” in F. P. A.’s column in the Tribune and did it so 
much better than I could that I am going to quote him, 
regretting only that I do not know the name his pseudonym 
conceals. 

There are other cities — little cities, big cities; older cities and 
newer cities; cities with more of dignity and with more of 
beauty, and cities with more civic unity, 

But you are The City Incarnate. 

The Spirit of the City is you and is in you. 


I love the garish illumination of your Milky Way, 

And the smooth black tops of the rich men’s cars on Fifth Avenue— 
solid blocks of them seen from the top of the bus; 

There is no vision more splendid than the twin peaks of Mount 
Woolworth and Mnnicipal Mountain seen down the vista of 
East Broadway or Varick street; when I emerge from my 
office at midnight and gaze at their crags and precipices I am 
filled with awe, 

I love the color and crowd of Saturday night on Grand street when 
the sweating air buzzes with unintelligible jargons; and the 
liquid bubble of sunny Italy is music to my ear on Sullivan 
street. 

I rejoice in the stern simplicity of All Saints’ on the East Side and 
St. John’s on the west, and in the delicate tracery of St. 
Thomas’; and the golden castle on the Palisades above the 
“Warner's Sugar” sign sets me to dreaming golden dreams, 

I love your babel of tongues and the old-world faces on your streets. 
I am awed by the stern, eager and hopeful spirit of America 
surging in the hearts of your newest arrivals; I know the pride 
of your older sons in their ancestry and traditions, and I thrill 
with them as they unfurl their country’s flag and sound the 
world-old call to arms. 


There is strong meat for a red-hot broth, O composer ! 


*_* *+ * * 


Notwithstanding enthusiastic asseverations to the contrary 
by the weather men, most of us are inclined to believe that 
the summers have been getting progressively colder for 
the last three or four years. It occurs to me that, during 
practically the same time, basses have been getting pro- 
gressively higher, A bass voice is about as rare as a 
scorching June day in our present times and even those who 
still really have voices of the basso cantante variety seem 
to prefer to call themselves baritones, When I was a boy 
the church choir was made up of the conventional soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass, but I notice the latter gentleman al- 
ways figures as a baritone nowadays, no matter how low 
the harmony occasionally carries him. Also the male quar- 
tet consists nowadays of two tenors, a baritone and bass, 
though all the college glee clubs of my youth had a first and 
second bass growling away beneath the silver voiced tenors. 

Before me lies a program of a recent operatic perform- 
ance, in which an artist who recited at Aeolian Hall this 
spring as a baritone, is down for Rhadames, the sprightly 
tenor. Everything goes up, in sympathy with the price of 
living. 

Thought: Is there perhaps some connection between the 
drop in temperature and the rise in basses? Or is it pos- 
sibly a corresponding rise in salary that accounts for the 
gradual uplifting of the bass voice? 


*_* * * *€ 


Here is a good story about a musicale which once took 
place at the home of the late Samuel Clemens (Mark 
Twain) before his daughter Clara had hecome the wife of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. There were three artists participating, 
a well known young violinist—though just who he was 
escapes me for the moment—Mr. Gabrilowitsch and Clara 
Clemens, Mark Twain introduced the artists. First the 
violinist, of whose achievements and capabilities he spoke 
in justly flattering terms; then Mr. Gabrilowitsch, whom 
he presented in a similar speech; and finally his daughter. 

“It would not become me,” said he, “to tell you how well 
my daughter can sing; but I have no fear of overstepping 
the bounds of modesty when | say that, whatever her artistic 


abilities, at least she is better looking than either of her 
fellow artists.” 
ee ee ee 

A friend sent me something that an industrious and 
highly imaginative press agent has recently turned out. 
The story as it came was fastened onto a certain tenor, but 
as chances are ten to one that the tenor never saw the story 
until the press agent sent it to him (if he did send it, 
which is to be doubted), here is a part of it without the 
tenor attachment: 

“Speed in typewriting is dependent upon the sense of 
rhythm in the operator. It has occurred to a Spokane 
business college teacher to put this idea to practical trial. 
The pupils practise to the music of a music machine which 
is constantly kept going, playing popular rhythmical selec- 
tions. It has been found that this accelerates the action 
of the pupil.” (Should think it might! Which action?) 

“On entering one of the classes the first thing that strikes 
the ear is not the click, click of the typewriter, but the 
strain of some popular song. The twenty or twenty-five 
young men and women in the room are intensely absorbed 
in reading their copy to the sound of the music, There is 
no reason why this method cannot be evolved and used in 
other occupations which demand mechanical, rhythmical 
action.” 

If this press agent were not a good friend of mine I 
should be tempted to indulge in something really sarcastic, 
but as it is would only suggest that he immediately order 
a calliope to be installed in the corner of his own office so 
as to try out the practicability of the idea which he so 
lucidly elucidates. 

x * * * * 

Incidentally the press agent claims his tenor is “himself 
an operator (typewriter) of no mean merit.” At least it 
is comforting to be informed that he can do something well. 

Byron HAGE. 





CIVIC ORCHESTRA ENGAGES 
DEL VALLE 


Coloratura Soprano to Be First Vocal Soloist of the 
Course at Madison Square Garden 





Loretta Del Valle, the coloratura soprano, who dupli- 
cated on her first American tour with Albert Spalding last 
season the success which she had won on the concert 





LORETTA DEL VALLE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 


and operatic stages of Europe, has been engaged as the 
first vocal soloist with the new Civic Orchestral Society 
of New York, at Madison Square Garden, and under the 
ieadership of Walter Henry Rothwell. 

It is a high tribute to the talents of Loretta Del Valle 


that she shouid be selected as the first vocal soloist of the 
series, 

Nature has been most kind iti bestowing upon the young 
artist an unusually attractive personality, grace and dig- 
nity, which, coupled with the fine qualities in her vocal 
and musical equipment, make for sure favor with all her 
audiences. 

During the coming season she will make her second 
American tour, and wili return to Havana for another 
series of concerts. 





Spiering’s Summer and Prospects 


Theodore Spiering is this week leaving for Elizabeth- 
town, N, Y., to occupy the same house in which he was 
so happily settled last summer. Only a very few of his 
pupils have been given the privilege of accompanying 
him, for Mr. Spiering is retiring to the quiet Adirondack 
village for rest and preparation for his forthcoming tour. 

Always known for his keen interest in compositions 
which are off the beaten track, it does not require pro- 
phetic powers to make the statement that Mr. Spiering’s 
programs next season undoubtedly will contain many in- 
teresting and seldom heard works, For his appearance in 
Chicago with the orchestra he has chosen the “Fantasie- 
stiick,” by Hugo Kaun. This will be the first performance 
of the work with orchestra in this country. At the first 
recital in New York, in November 3, a prelude and fugue 
(for violin alone), by Max Reger, dedicated to Mr. Spier- 
ing, will be played “In Memoriam.” 

The first Spiering date occurs in Buffalo October 10, 
and from present indications it is evident that the artist 
will have a very full season. Alma Voedisch, who is 
booking Mr. Spiering’s tour, reports large demand for his 
appearance. 
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ROYAL DADMUN, Baritone 


Featured 7 weeks N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra Tour 





DAVID HOCHSTEIN, Véol/misz 


‘fA really brilliant performance.’’—N. Y. Tribune 





MAY PETERSON 


American Prima Donna Soprano, Opera Comique, Paris 





S. de STEFANO, Harpist 


‘Rare artist with a wealth of technic.""—N. Y. Tribune 





PAUL REIMERS, Tenor 


“Master of Lieder, Chanson and Folksongs.’ —N.Y .Eve. Post 

















The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
(Batablished with the approval of the Metropolitan Opera Company) 


Aeolian Hall New York 


AMATO, Baritone 
Available in October and May 


BARRIENTOS, Coloratura Soprano 


Available in November, December, January and May | 


KURT, Soprano 
Available in October, November, April and May 


MARTINELLI, Tenor 
Available in October and May 


SEMBACH, Tenor 
Available in October, November and May 


SCHELLING, 


America’s Own Master Pianist 


























The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will 
give information on dates and terms of other 
Metropolitan Opera artists. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Published every Saturday by Musical Courier Co, 
Devoted to the interests of th. Piano Trade. 


Musical News, of London, is sponsor for the in-- 


formation that despite the war, the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society has had a successful season. The 


credit balance is about $532. 
—>———_ 


According to a Richmond, Va., judge, music in 
hotels and restaurants, and Sunday shoe shines, are 
held to be unlawful in that city. According to the 
same authority, polished musical performances prob- 
ably are crimes punishable by execution. 

ay Caan 


It is announced that the Zizinia Theatre at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, will be reopened soon, after being 
closed for twelve years. The first spectacle will be 
an “Apotheosis of the Allies” by an Italian, Ettore 
Musarelli, in which the author has made the new 
Sultan of Egypt the principal character. 

——>———_ 


“Musicians live by their own conceit,” a con- 
temptuous manager said the other day. Musicians 
are not conceited. When an individual musician 
asserts that he is better than any one else in his pro- 
fession he means merely that no one else is as good 
as he is, and he speaks absolutely from conviction. 
The c. m. is grossly libelous, 

—- ©——-— 


Two important musical weddings took place in 
New York last week on the same day, June 20. 
Florence Hinkle, the soprano, was married to Her- 
bert Witherspoon, the basso, and Catharine Law- 
rence Richardson became the wife of Victor Harris, 
composer and conductor of the St. Cecilia Club and 
the Wednesday Morning Singing Club. 

—o—- 


Now that the moving picture theatres are present- 
ing Shakespeare without the words, we live in hopes 
of attending a performance of Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies without music. When that great day dawns it 
will be wise to move the slide trombones and double 
basses to the front of the orchestra and have the 
conductor face the audience. Movement counts in 
those productions. Never mind the poetry and the 


music. 
——@-—— 


A London lady is reported to have left the 
Queen’s Hall in a rage because the Good Friday 
program consisted entirely of Wagner’s “Parsifal.” 
That’s nothing. There are plenty of good pro- 
Germans who would have done the same thing. 
What we cannot quite understand is why did the 
lady go to the concert at all? We know several 
people here in New York who could not be hired 
to sit out a “Parsifal” performance. 

George Eliot’s description of the musical instru- 
ments employed in some of the rural churches in 
England fifty years ago is amusing: “On great oc- 
casions the choir sang an anthem ig which the key 
bugles always ran away at a great pace, while the 
bassoon every now and then boomed a flying shot 
after them.” We opine that even an amateur organ- 
ist with a reed organ could do better than a mis- 
cellaneous band of bugles and bassoons. 

> 

“The picture of the splendid new opera house in 
Havana, printed in a recent number of the MustcaL 
Courter,” says Henry T. Finck in the New York 
Evening Post, “ought to be placed before every 
millionaire director of our Metropolitan with the 
question if he doesn’t think something of that sort 
should be built in New York in place of the cheap 
structure on Broadway, which architecturally is on 
about the level of a Michigan grain elevator.” 
Every director of the Metropolitan is a subscriber 
to the Mustcat Courier and has been for many 
years. Most of them realize the architectural ugli- 
ness of the outside of our local opera building, but 
also they hold at their proper value the beautiful 
auditorium of the edifice and its wonderful acoustic 
properties. Most important of all, however, in the 
eyes of the directors, is the fact that the opera house 
site is a most desirable piece of ground, whose value 


is increasing each day. When a proper location has 
been secured for a new opera house and the old one 
can be sold with enough profit to pay for a better 
one in a suitable neighborhood, doubtless the pres- 
ent yellow temple of song will make way for a huge 
office rookery or a mammoth hotel. But the time is 
not yet—not for several years more, in fact. 
——_o—_—_ 

What has become of the so called Paderewski 
Prize? It was understood that Paderewski set aside 
$10,000 about a dozen years ago, the interest from 
that sum to be given out every two seasons as prizes 
for orchestral and chamber music competitions. The 
prizes were awarded twice or so. Many composers 
are wondering why there is a hitch in the continua- 
tion of the very noble plan. 

na ane 

Thus saith Sallust: “Sempronia in birth and 
beauty was extremely fortunate. She was skilled 
in Greek and Roman literature; she could sing, and 
while playing on a musical instrument could dance 
with greater elegance than became a woman of vir- 
tue.” What that musical instrument was Sallust 
does not tell us. But we feel sure that the ancient 
Roman beauty with the ardent temperament could 
not dance while playing a grand piano or a double 
bass. 

cntsteenbveibiai 

Recent reports received from Europe indicated 
that Leo Slezak, the Bohemian tenor, had been sing- 
ing with his usual success in Berlin and Vienna both 
in concert and in opera. Word now comes to the 
Musica Courter that Slezak’s brother, who was an 
officer in the Austrian army, has been reported killed 
in action and that Leo Slezak himself had gone to 
the front. It is to be hoped that no mishap will be- 
fall the great artist in his patriotic activity. 

ssdaiidiiliadobiines 5 


The speed of sound in sea water is said to be 
about four times as great as in air. Under normal 
conditions sound travels about 1,100 feet a second in 
an even temperature through the air. A bell 4,400 
feet away would be heard through the air in four 
seconds, Buta bell under water 4,400 feet away can 
be heard by an ear in the water in one second. This 
fact is of no practical value to music, however, as 
the days of the mermaid and siren are over, and 
the merman is now mere man. So we must hear 
our music only through the atmosphere. 


© — 


In the St. Louis Republican of June 18 there is a 
passage reading: “St. Louis now has the oppor- 
tunity to pave the way for America to equal Europe 
in grand opera achievements by building its theatre, 
organizing its own opera company and developing 
an opera loving public, with an annual festival that 
would vie with Bayreuth for prominence.” Why 
is it necessary for America always to “vie” with 
Europe? Why not simply try to achieve on our own 
merits and for the fineness and glory of achieving 
and then let the rest of the world decide whether 
we “vie” or not? America, like a certain character 
in Shakespeare, doth protest too much. 


wine peiatninin 


San Francisco is having troubles in raising the 
$60,000 guarantee fund necessary to give that city 
an orchestra of the first class and one worthy of the 
accomplishments and fame of Alfred Hertz, who 
conducted the body last season and in a few months 
raised it to a position of rank in ratio with the mu- 
sical intelligence and reputation of San Francisco. 
Mr. Hertz is the right man in the right place. San 
Francisco needs him badly. If the chance is lost to 
re-engage him for its orchestra, San Francisco will 
at one blow lose all the prestige it has attained 
through the Hertz efforts, and the country at large 
will be inclined to discount the seriousness of the 
San Francisco ambition in music, 
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VARIATIONS 


On Themes Moto and Perpetuum 


Very Moto 

In the Monthly Musical Record (London) of 
June, 1916, we find this: 

Even the musician is fettered in these days to the vagaries 
of “supply and demand.” If he is a composer, then his 
paper, pens and ink; the printing of his works; their. pub- 
lication, advertisement and sale—all depend upon trade. If 
he is an executant, then he is indeed indebted to mechanical 
industry for the quality of his instrument. Had it not been 
for the workers, the bulk of the music of today would never 
have been dreamt of, much less performed. Neither can 
creator nor performer ignore the fact that he depends 
upon his music for his daily sustenance. It may be, as 
Balzac puts it, that poverty is a crucible from which great 
talents emerge as incorruptible as diamonds. It may be 
true that the works of Schubert which most impress the 
public are those which he wrote in the greatest distress. 
Yet a practical acquaintance with the hardships of existence 
is not to be sought after in these days. The composer can 
no longer depend upon a wealthy and disinterested patron. 
He has changed his one patron for ten thousand—the pub- 
lic. What the public demands he must supply or go to the 
wall, 

There are a few composers, those outside the domain 
of penury, who affect to despise anything written to sell. 
Why? Did not Shakespeare write in order to get a living 
and to make money? And did he not cease writing and 
retire when he had attained that end? That he wrote so 
completely, so masterfully, was the result of his inborn 
genius. He was no less poetical because he chanced to be 
practical. Neither need the practical musician be less mu- 
sical, It is his duty to supply a definite want, and to supply 
it by the best of which he is capable. The man of means, 
who ignores his public, produces often dead weight. It is 
useless for him to nurse anger at the world’s neglect. The 
organist, too, and the music teacher are worthy of their 
hire. They, again, supply a definite demand, and the more 
thoroughly they fit themselves for their work the more 
justified they are in demanding adequate monetary recogni- 
tion. 

The Goddess of Music is as surely wedded to the God 
of Mammon as the sparks fly upward. 


From London Musical News, of June 10, 1916, 


the attached is culled: 

Then we come to the last point, which was, indeed, 
specially raised at the British Music Convention. It con- 
cerns the sweet uses of advertisement. One member said 
with a good deal of truth, that the British merchant does 
not know how to advertise. That is yndoubtedly one of our 
hidebound, insular characteristics. To put it plainly, we 
are apt to think it somewhat undignified. Doubtless, large 
sums are spent on advertisements, but they are not the right 
sort. One firm, perhaps, may spend immense sums for a 
boarding with “Buy So and So’s Pianos” in large letters, 
and think they have done the trick. Well, as was pointed 
out, the Government itself has shown us how to advertise 
when the voluntary recruiting movement was at its height. 
Does one suppose that the single sentence, “Enlist now!” 
brought in the groups? Not at all. London was flooded 
with vivid pictures and precepts, which raised storms of 
objections on the score of cheapness and nastiness. That 
is a Briton’s way. Any homely phrases or sensational ab- 
jurations are considered undignified to a nation which 
prides itself on its decorum. Still, in spite of protests, the 
vivid advertisements were continued, and now his Majesty 
is able to say that our volunteer force numbers over five 
millions of men. He is proud of them, and so is every one 
else. That is to say, that is, there is universal pride over 
results but a certain amount of distaste at the means. 
Which is the better and the more important, the means or 
the results? 

So with business advertisements. We have an object 
lesson in Uncle Sam in the gentle art of advertising. Amer- 
ica rolls in dollars, gained for the most part by lavish 
advertisement. Would the Stars and Stripes be thought 
any more of if they studied dignity in the matter of push- 
ing goods and remained a bankrupt nation? America does 
not sell its pianos merely by telling people to buy them. 
They adopt this sort of appeal—not necessarily a real ex- 
ample, but characteristic specimen, “Go to Blanks Broth- 
ers for just the elegantest, slickest little thing in ivory 
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thumps—best goods and bottom prices.” Not dignified, per- 
haps, but they get there. We need not adopt American 
phraseology for the obvious reason that we are not Amer- 
icans, but we want terse, living phrases to catch the public 
eye, and there is no occasion to overstep the bounds of 
commercial morality either. Every manufacturer must be- 
lieve sincerely in the merits of his wares, otherwise he 
would take steps to alter them, and as he has confidence 
in them, why not say so? It is no good telling prospective 
purchasers to buy one’s goods. A reason must be spread 
broadcast on hoardings and in the press as to what are 
the advantages in buying a certain make, the truth of which 
can easily be verified or otherwise by a visit to the firm be- 
fore business ensues, 

Let us, therefore, providing that the first two points 
mentioned previously have been adjusted satisfactorily to 
seller and buyer at once, advertise homemade goods judi- 
ciously and effectively, not being ashamed to boom things 
which we know are not worth booming. Thus shall we take 
the wind out of the sails of the enterprising foreigner, who 
will be certain to try and foist his wares on an accommodat- 
ing British public, as soon as he is again allowed to do so. 


Somewhat Perpetuum 


We are interested to read what our English con- 
temporaries think about advertising in music. Once 
a year there is a national convention of American 
advertisers. It is in Philadelphia at this moment. 
The delegates do not discuss the advantages of ad- 
vertising, but merely its ways, means and methods. 
No intelligent person in active association with the 
world of today needs reminding of, or instruction 
in, the value of advertising. It is a universally ac- 
cepted belief that any one who has something to 
offer to the public must attract the attention of 
patrons through public avenues of notice. Adver- 
tising is not a new thing. It has existed for ages. 
It existed before the era of newspapers, before the 
invention of printing, even of writing. In those re- 
mote periods advertising was done by word of 
mouth, by gossip, through legend and tradition. 
The great men, the great deeds, the great religions 
of antiquity were advertised by those methods. 
Alexander the Great and Napoleon were expert ad- 
vertisers. Cleopatra and Peter the Great pressed 
them close for first honors. Benvenuto Cellini was 
the peerless press agent (for himself) of his day 
Goya had the indisputable gift for front paging 
Goya. Byron was the prince of advertisers among 
the poets. Most of the great French statesmen, 
writers and courtesans had the knack for profitable 
publicity. Of French musicians, Berlioz distanced 
the rest in that regard. The greatest musical ad- 
vertiser that ever lived was Wagner. Of the vir- 
tuosos, Liszt and Paganini led the procession. The 
best advertised modern composer is Richard 
Strauss; the best advertised modern virtuosd is 
Ignace Paderewski. All the patriots of old were 
well advertised. The best advertised modern 
patriot is Theodore Roosevelt. 


It Pays to Advertise 


Beethoven, Chopin and Mozart advertised their 
compositions, in the newspapers, and the originals 
of those advertisements have been reproduced in 
the columns of the Mustcat Courter. Lesser com- 
posers have advertised their works and have beea 
severly criticized for doing so. Not, however, be- 
cause of the advertising, but because of the works 
advertised. This shows that advertising always 
has been thoroughly understood by the public at 
large. The consensus of opinion agrees that to ad- 
vertise something of merit is to help in its quicker 
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recognition and more lasting establishment; while 
to advertise something inferior is to call speedier 
attention to its lack of quality and to hasten the 
wider realization of its worthlessness, Only in- 
trinsic merit counts when the final estimate is 
reached ; advertising never has forced mediocrity 
permanently upon the public. 

For the reason that their pursuit was not for 
many years conducted in a businesslike way, mu- 
sicians failed until recent times to understand the 
significance and value to them of proper and sys 
tematic advertising. Their profession was surround: 
ed with mystery, occasioned chiefly by themselves, 
and with sentimental flubdubbery, created chiefly 
by biographers, critics, and other writers on musical 
subjects. A musician who paid his bills was con- 
sidered without talent; a musician who sent them 
out to his pupils every month was credited with the 
soul of a shopkeeper ; a musician who answered let, 
ters on the typewriter, kept a business secretary 
and obtained the highest possible price for services 
rendered, was little less than a criminal. 

All that has changed now. Practically every mu- 
sician knows the value of advertising and those who 
are able to earn or borrow the money, do the ad- 
vertising. Even the music critics, who used to like 
to write severely about the music papers in which 
the artists advertised; now are awakened fully .o 
the benefits of extensive publicity. They insist on 
signing their articles ; they put their names to every 
stitch of work they do. Is it an art motive which 
prompts this incessant autographing? Hardly. It 
is the attempt of the critics to establish a name value 
for themselves, to make a name reputation so that 
their writings shall have a certain newspaper ani 
money value. If such were not the case they glad- 
ly would consent to remain anonymous, happy in 
the knowledge merely that they were adventuring 
among the musical masterpieces and training the 
lay mind and ear to think and listen correctly in the 
world of tone. 

The Musical Press 


There still are stupid persons who say: “I do not 
believe in advertising in musical newspapers. Every 
one knows that every line in them is paid for.” One 
such stupid person was in our office a few days ago 
and made the remark just quoted. We laid befory 
him copies of recent issues of the Musica. Coul 
RIER. “Will you please point out,” we asked him, 
“the reading matter and pictures (not advertise- 
ments) which you think are paid for?” The stupid 
one had the effrontery to make the attempt. Fle 
put his finger on pictures of, and articles about, 
Alma Gluck, Alice Nielsen, Percy Hemus, Arthur 
Hartmann and the Minneapolis Orchestra. We of- 
fered on the spot to write letters of inquiry to those 
mentioned, and agreed that if any one of them 
answered to the effect that he or she ever had paid 
for an article in the Musitcac Courter we would 
contribute $500 to the Bohemians’ fund for needy 
musicians, or the same amount to the building fund 
of the Musicians’ Club—provided that if the an- 
swers proved our denial, the doubting one contrib- 
ute the same sum for the same purpose. Needless 
to state our offer was not accepted. 

We know nothing about the practices of other 
musical newspapers, but in the Musica, Courter 
nothing is for sale except the advertising picture on 
the front page and advertisements in advertising 
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form on the reading and advertising pages. The 
insertion of press notice reprints, in bulk, are re- 
garded as advertising matter pure and simple, and 
are charged for at regular advertising rates. When 
they are so ordered they are marked “Adv.” When 
they are not so designated they are printed in these 
pages free of charge. 

Advertisers have at all times the privilege of 
sending to this paper notices about their public ap- 
pearances and their other musical activities. Non- 
advertisers have the same privilege,and the Musica. 
Courter reserves to itself the right to insert or omit 
such matter at its pleasure. In our every issue are 
printed hundreds of items about non-advertisers. 

The Musica, Courter sometimes has been re- 
ferred to as a “trade paper” by writers on the dailies 
who were envious of the prominence and profits of 
this journal. The name of “trade paper” was in- 
tended as a slur. Trade papers are among the big- 
gest and best publications in this country. There is 
nothing demeaning, nothing reprehensible about be- 
ing a trade paper. Every daily publishes real estate, 
book, financial, and automobile supplements which 
Every daily has trade depart- 


are trade papers. 
Every 


ments. Every daily carries advertisements. 
daily gives its advertisers so called “reading no- 
tices”—that is, the “big” advertisers, the ones who 
pay the most money, get such notices in the dailies. 
Some of the dailies whose critics abuse the musi- 
cal press run musical departments which carry ad- 
vertisements of musicians and musical publications, 
and they send out importuning letters and solicitors 
to get more such advertisements. The New York Tri- 
bune, the Times and the Evening Mail are particu- 
larly active in that regard. There is nothing objec- 
tionable in that. More power to them—especially 
as they are not competitors of the Musica Cou- 
nex, This paper has no competitors, and we make 
the statement in all modesty. No other musical pa- 
per in the world charges $5 per year for its sub- 
scription and $400 per inch per year for its adver- 
tising cards on a reading page. The Musicat Cou- 
kier not only charges these rates, but also gets 
them. 

The Musica, Courier a trade paper? If it is 
(and we do not say that it is not), it certainly is 
the biggest and best paying musical trade paper that 
ever existed. Also it is the one that gives the most 
profitable return to its readers. 

The Musicat Courter publishes all the important 
musical news. It does not aim to be a critical news- 
paper. We consider all musical criticism valueless, 
for it is only the expression of individual opinion, 
and all tastes never can be made to agree in the esti- 
mates of musical production and performance. 

The Musica Courter is nearly forty years old, 
and it will be in the field forty years from today. 
It no longer is an experiment or an adjunct in 
American music. It is the dominating journalistic 
factor in the musical affairs of the world. 


From Both Sides 


A certain cellist (we shall not mention his name, 
except to say that the first syllable of his last name 
is Casals) does not believe in advertising. On one 
of our trips last winter we asked an out of town 
orchestral personage why Casals had not appeared 
with his organization. “Because he asks $600,” 
was the answer, “and we cannot have him because 
he is not known here and would not draw at the 
box office in proportion to such an expenditure.” 

A certain pianist (the last syllable of his first 
name is Harold Bauer) said to us very recently: 
“For several years I expended in the Musicau 
Courter each season a very large amount, very 
much disproportionate to my earnings. I was as- 
sured by your paper that big results would be cer- 
tain to come, They have come, and the business 
prediction turned out to be true. I am perfectly 
satisfied.” 
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Harold Bauer was a big advertiser, but also he 
was a big pianist. . 
It pays to advertise merit. 
How About Chattanooga? 


“There is no sound in the English language,” says - 


The Rhetorician, “which is the equivalent of the cz in 
czar, czardas,” etc. 
Musical Sport Notes 
At Hamilton Park, Ontario, Canada, there is 
horse racing, and last Saturday, June 24, in the fifth 
race, the entries and results were as follows: 


Receiving the reply, and recognizing who it was, he gave 
the order, “Guard, turn out!” 

Now, he was a droll sort of a speaker, and the colonel 
was dissatisfied with the way the recruit gave the order, 
so he explained that he should give the order more sharply ; 
in fact, he said, “Let your voice ring out and be kind of 
musical in tone.” ‘To put him to the test, he sent the guard 
back, and coming up again he received the challenge, and 
the recruit receiving the reply, “Colonel,” he rang out, “Hi 
tiddley hi ti, guard, turn out!” 


The Sword and the Pen 
And, speaking of musical soldiers, among those 
who marched past the Musicat Courter offices last 
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Those who understand the hieroglyphic charts of 
the sport assure us that the foregoing table shows 
Schemer to have been the winner of the contest, with 
Damrosch second. We looked up the description of 
the race in the New York Morning Telegraph, and 
learned there that “Damrosch made a game effort in 
the homestretch, but faltered after getting to the 
leader.” 

At the Cincinnati ball park there was a perform- 
ance of “Siegfried” not long ago. Carl Braun was 
the first base of the occasion. The audience was well 
satisfied with the score. 

A New War Song 

We like very much the attached new story—a new 
musical story is a rarity indeed—from the Tasma- 
nian Mail of recent date: 

Quite recently a new recruit, who is rather a humorist, 
was on guard at Fulwood Barracks, Preston. During the 
time he was on duty the colonel came on the scene, and the 
sentry gave the challenge, “Halt! Who comes there?” 


week with the Sixty-ninth Regiment, bound for war 
if necessary, was Captain Rupert Hughes, former 
music critic, composer and writer of musical books, 
and now one of America’s leading novelists and 
playwrights. Captain Hughes’ column kept critic- 
ally strict time with the music. 

Musical Mathematics 


From the program of the Southern University of 


Music, Atlanta, Ga. : 
Vocal Trio: Winifred Heath, Bess Merrell. 


Looking Backward in Music 

On this page is an example of music which sounds 
as good when performed backward as when played 
forward. Mortimer Wilson, at present of Bernau 
College, Gainesville, Ga., is the contriver of the ex- 
ceptionally clever reversible piece of composition. 
Haydn, Mozart and other classic heroes occasionally 
disported themselves in this form of jocular counter- 
point, but none of their efforts had the interest of 
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this one from the Wilson pen. He calls it “Results 
of Georgia’s ‘Mountain Dew,’ op. 000.” 
Patriots, Arise! 


This is the time for America to show its true na- 
tional spirit. Now that war with Mexico seems rea- 
sonably certain, let this country take an example 
from Europe and thrust from our musical life all 
that is Mexican or of Mexican origin. The Metro- 
politan Opera should begin by dropping from its 
repertoire all the Mexican operas and ejecting from 
its personnel all Mexican singers, conductors, choris- 
ters and scene shifters. | No American orchestra 
should produce the Mexican symphonies and sym- 
phonic poems. All Mexican chamber music must 
vanish from our programs and Mexican piano so- 
natas no longer are to grace the recitals of our key- 
board artists. Mexican instrumentalists, please exit 
from our symphony orchestras. Mexican Lieder 
promulgated by vocal recitalists will take the risk of 
being hissed. We solemnly call upon President Wil- 
son to write a note to all American bandmasters and 
leaders of theatre and dance orchestras, ordering 
them to desist hereafter from playing “La Paloma” 
on pain of punishment for high treason. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
eee 
THE TROT OF THE FOX 


The genius of some composers is for writing light 
music. Possibly this may be the genius of even a 
whole nation, musically considered. In that event, 
American music could be explained satisfactorily. 
There no longer is any question that American light 
music leads the world in that field. The sedate 
London Telegraph, for instance, complains that Sul- 
livan, Monckton and other English writers of trip- 
ping measures now are neglected over there in fa- 
vor of the American ragtime composers. Germany, 
too, regales itself with our merry airs, and Vienna, 
too, the home of the waltz and of modern comic 
opera, has fallen captive to American tunes anil 
rhythms. It must be admitted, no matter what the 
purists say, that the fox trot rhythm is insidiously 
fascinating. It woos, it invites, it challenges, it com- 
pels. Albert Spalding thinks so and he had the 
courage of his convictions when he used the fox 
trot meter in the finale of his new violin suite. 
Other dignified composers might follow his ex- 


ample. 
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BIRMINGHAM DOING NICELY 





A correspondent writes to the MustcAL Cour:rr 
from Birmingham, Ala.: “In a recent issue of a 
local newspaper the musical situation here was de- 
scribed in the phrase, ‘the sentiment of harmony is 
dominant in Alabama.’ Knowing the conditions of 
this vicinity I would suggest that the sentence be 
altered to read, ‘The sentiment of harmony is sub- 
mediant in Alabama and badly in deed of a tonic 
with a more moderate use of leading tones, which 
are slightly off pitch and moving in wrong direc- 
tions, naturally resolving into queer dissonances. 
Since, however, this is the trend of our modern mu- 
sic, I have no doubt that we are on the right road.’ ” 
Our correspondent appears to be slightly pessimis- 
tic. We base this opinion on what is generally 
known in the office of the Musica Courter re- 
garding musical conditions in Birmingham. 

—@—_—_ 
SUMMER HAS ARRIVED 





The New York Globe proved it recently by a ten 
inch double column editorial devoted to futile re- 
marks on Emma Eames having lost a pocketbook in 
Salem, Mass., and her recovery of it. We prove it 
further by devoting a couple of inches to telling what 
the Globe did. 


spicata 

Music is by no means a luxury in war times, as 

the soldier who has been cheered in camp or on the 
march by the inspiring strains can best testify. 


MUSIC IN THE THEATRE 





A theatre without music never seenis quite right. 
The spirit of the place demands the enlivening 
strains of orchestral instruments to break the spell 
of silence and chase the chill of repression which 
lurk in musicless theatres. Music has been the ac- 
companiment of theatrical plays since the remotest 
time. In his history of Egyptian customs, Herodo- 
tus writes about the feasts and processions and pub- 
lic displays which were accompanied with music. 
Petronius Arbiter, the friend of Nero, tells us that 
Trimalchio bawled a tune from the musical comedy, 
“Laserpiciario,” in a hideous voice. The story is 
to be found in his book, “Satyricon.” In the tenth 
book of his “Metamorphoses,” Apuleius describes a 
theatrical performance thus: 

She who personated Minerva was attended by two armed 
youths, Terror and Fear, who danced before her with 
drawn swords. Behind her a piper played a martial air, 
mingling shrill and deep-braying tones, and excited the 
agility of the dancers as with the blast of the trumpet. 

Apuleius rightly calls the music exciting. That 
is why it was employed and why it has become an 
established custom. But, passing over those ancient 
Greek and Latin ages and coming down to more 
modern times, we can never find an age in which 
theatrical performances were without music, though 
there are a few theatres devoted to drama which 
have no music at any of the performances, notably 
at the leading dramatic theatres of Paris. These 
are exceptions, however. Thomas Hawkins, in the 
preface to his book, “The Origin of the English 
Drama,” published at Oxford in 1773, tells us about 
the religious dramas in Italy: 

These scriptural pieces were called Mysteries; and no 
other species of the drama was known at Rome and Flor- 
ence in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The pas- 
sion of our Saviour was performed in the Coliseum, and 
if the language of the Italians had been then as polished, 
as it was strong and copious; if their music had been as 
perfect as it is at present; if the poetry of so awful a 
piece had been composed by a Metastasio, and the choral 
part by a Pergolesi, such a performance must have had a 
wonderful effect in a country where, to this day (1772), 
it is not thought impious to represent the several persons 
of the Trinity and the most awful mysteries of our Re- 
demption, 

In the English drama, “Candlemas Day,” written 
in 1512, this stage direction calls for music. We 
quote the curious sentence as it stands, with its 
quaint spelling : 

Here shal Symeon bere Jesu in his armys goyng a 
percession rounde aboute the tempill, and al this wyle 
virgynis singe Nunc dimittis. 

The word “singe” means “sing” and has no ref- 
erence to that calorific process of the tonsorial art- 
ist commonly called a “hair singe.” 

Shakespeare made great use of music. It would 
be impossible to give some of his dramas without 
music. It must not be forgotten that the inci- 
dental music written for the Shakespearean plays 
is not merely a little extra attraction added by the 
producer. The poet directs that music is to be 
played at certain places. Mendelssohn’s music for 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” is written for the 
play as Shakespeare wrote it, and not for an oper- 
atic version of it. Music, in fact, must always 
exist, because it is in accord with human instinct 
and is not a mere fashion. If a custom is founded 
on common sense or natural instinct it is useless to 
attempt to change it. In the year 1849 a New York 
woman, Ann Bloomer by name, tried to introduce a 
new style of dress for women, which consisted of a 
jacket with close sleeves, a skirt falling a little be- 
low the knee, and a pair of Turkish trousers. Her 
object was to give women more freedom of move- 
ment and allow them to compete more on an equal- 
ity with men, This was during the period of “Equal 
Rights,” which began in 1848. Needless to say, the 
custom did not become established, for the simple 
and unanswerable reason that the female figure does 


not appear at its best advantage in trousers. It was 
not a question of fashion at all, but a fundamental 
principle which was at stake. 

When the young Scotchman, Bell, came over from 
Edinburgh and introduced his new invention, the 
telephone, to the American public, it was taken up 
at once and adopted all over the continent, notwith- 
standing the fact that the whole world had been in 
the habit of doing without telephones for thousands 
of years. Bell succeeded in establishing a new cus- ; 
tom without any difficulty because he was adding a 
convenience and a commercial advantage to the 
world’s store of treasures. 

King Edward VII of England tried to introduce 
the custom of fancy silk waistcoats for men—not 
that the King cared particularly about the custom 
himself. He did it to try and revive an English 
silk industry which was languishing on account of a 
decay of trade in fancy silks. But the men of Eng- 
land would not wear fancy silk waistcoats even to 
please the King. So King Edward's vest and Ann 
Bloomer’s pants went into the ragbag. Requiescat 
in pace, 

But music is a different matter. 
thing in the world, like the telephone, nor an out- 
rageous freak, like female trousers. The reai freak 
performance is the performance without music. 
And although a theatre here and there from time to 
time may attempt to establish the custom of plays 
without music, the practice is doomed to failure un- 
less some genius should find a method of eradicating 
from the human brain that love for music «and 
rhythm which has descended to us through untold 
ages, since our arboreal ancestors swung from co- 
coanut trees by their prehensile tails and practised 
the ascending scale with their heads pointing down- 
ward, 


It is not a new 


-—— 


“MUSIC IN THE HOME” 


Last week saw the huge convention at the Hotel 
Astor in this city of the piano men of the United 
States, manufacturers, dealers, travelers and all 
other branches connected in any way with pianos, 
A matter of general interest to the musical profes- 
sion was the appointment by the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association of a Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Trade, which will have for its pur 
pose the extension of propaganda for music in the 
home. This committee will spend $15,000 next 
year in creating publicity 
players, if the movement carries through. It is 


for pianos and piano 


purposed to endeavor to induce all papers of im 
portance to make a regular feature of a “Music in 
the Home” page. The National Association of 
Piano Merchants will assist in this movement by 
advertising specially in those papers which adopt 
the plan. More pianos mean more lessons, which, 
as some clever reader may have guessed, is the par 
ticular point in this new scheme that is of interest 
to the professional musician. 


CLOUDY; SQUALLS, LIGHT SHOWERS 


In our age of curls and innocence we used to learn 
at Sunday school that “little drops of water, little 
grains of sand, make the mighty ocean and the beau- 
teous land.” But the reports that have come in to 
us about the open air operas this season will incline 
us to the belief that little drops of water are making 
quite an impression on the beauteous land. How 
about the sand? Is it rushing into the ocean? 


FREMSTAD’S MANAGER 

Through an inadvertence an error crept mto an 
announcement made in the Musica Courter last 
week regarding the management under which Olive 
Fremstad will tour America next season. Mme. 
Fremstad’s sole managers for 1916-17 in America 
are Foster & David, of 500 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. j 
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A PAGANINI PROGRAM 


An old program of 1831 or 1832 has been sent us 
from Chicago and our attention is called to the fact 
that the paper is yellow with age. We recognize 
the yellow but not the age, for there are volumes 
near us at this moment which date from early in 
1500 and are still white. The yellow of the pro- 
gram is probably from sulphur used in the manu- 
facture of the paper. 

But the interest in the program lies in the printed 
matter on it and not in its tint. The concert was 
given in the Hanover Rooms, London, a concert hall 
opened in 1775, in which John Christian Bach, son 
of the great J. S. B., was interested to the tune of 
25 per cent. of the stock, J. C. B. had more of an 
eye to business than his father had, who, by the 
way, had more of an ear for music. We reproduce 
the program herewith. It may be of interest to 
state that Paganini carried away from England 
about $80,000 profits from his concerts 











SIGNOR PAGANINI 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS 
respectfully informs the Nobility, Gentry and 
Public in General that his 
LAST GRAND CONCERT 
previous to his departure for the continent will take 
| place at the above rooms 
This Evening, Friday, 6th instant. 


On which occasion he will have the honor to per- 
form the following pieces: 


Overture 
Air—Sorgete in si bel. 
Giorno—Mr, Morley, Mr, Rossini 
Grand Concerto in B minor, 
ist. Allegro Maestoso. 
and, Cantabile Arioso. 
_ grd. Rondo Allegretto Vivace. 
With feu accompaniment and performed by 
Signor Paganini 


| 
= 


PART Il, 

Sonata performed the first time in this country, 

performed expressly for Napoleon, and played be- 

for the late Emperor, at Milan, on one string (the 
fourth), being composed and played by 

Signor Paganini 
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FIND THE LYDIAN AIRS 


In the Bellman (Minneapolis) of May 27 is to be 
found the following comment on a poem by Milton: 

John Milton is not commonly rated among the English 
humorists, but it takes the full weight of his sobriety to 
convince one that he was not deliberately joking in the 
famous phrase of “L’Allegro,” “soft Lydian airs married 
to immortal verse.” If he really meant what he said, then 
times have grievously changed for the worse in the past 
three hundred years. But it is hard to believe that in 
the seventeenth century much more than now any kind of 
music was very solidly married to verse of even a pre- 
carious immortality. 

Milton desired to find good poetry set to good 
music. He was not joking when he wrote “L’Alle- 
gro,” for he well knew that there were more im- 
mortal verses than Lydian airs written. His own 
poems, or portions of them, have been set to music 
dozens of times, and the “immortal verse” has out- 
lived all the airs, Lydian, Dorian, Phrygian, Dutch, 
Japanese and French, that have been written for it. 
If there is a joke it is on the music, which appears 
to be the most perishable of all artistic produce. 

Bad as many lyrics are, they usually survive the 
music, or live as long at least. Then why should 
the composer be compelled to set only the best of 
verses when he knows that there is hardly any 
chance of the music enduring with poetry? No 
doubt the music critic of the Quarterly Musical 
Magazine and Review for the year 1820 thought he 
was doing a service to art by condemning Philip 
Knapton for composing music to the “feeble” verse 
of Mrs. Barbauld, and praising him for setting By- 
ron’s “When We Two Parted.” But, alas, for the 


“soft Lydian airs” of Knapton! Only the “im- 
mortal verse” of Byron has endured, 

And this séme P. Knapton wrote music for By- 
ron’s “There Be None of Beauty’s Daughters” to 
the great delight of the reviewer, who exclaimed: 
“This songeis more happily conceived than any that 
has for some time fallen under our observation. It 
displays a pregnancy of imagination and a propriety 
of thought which in these days is somewhat rare. 
The opening is one of those melodious passages, 
short but attractive, which fasten at once on the 
fancy and fix themselves in the memory. Once 
heard, it haunts you for the day, and comes continu- 
ally without being called.” Here at last, then, we 
have Lydian airs and immortal verse, so it seems. 
Unfortunately, however, the airs have disappeared, 
notwithstanding the enthusiasm and bad grammar 
of the panegyrist. Only the verse remains. 

And what did it profit Charles Smith to marry 
his Lydian airs to Campbell’s immortal “Battle of 
Hohenlinden”? The reviewers of 1820 got very 
much excited over the great and unusual merits of 
the music, whereupon the public proceeded to forget 
all about it. Meanwhile the poem lives. 

So we might continue for a very long time. But 
do not let our readers think that we advocate bad 
poetry for singing purposes. All we wish to point 
out is that immortal verse is commoner than im- 
mortal music, whether that music be Lydian or 
otherwise. 

Milton’s “L’Allegro” was written forty years be- 
fore Bach and Handel were born, and it seems more 
modern today than the music of those composers. 

Who could endure the Lydian airs composed for 
Milton’s immortal verse during the poet’s lifetime? 

———— 
THE MACDOWELL SLANDER 

Every now and again is heard the ignorant asser- 
tion that Edward A. MacDowell did nothing for the 
music of other American composers and was not in 
sympathy with their efforts. The myth arose be- 
cause MacDowell very wisely refused to allow his 
works to be placed on exclusively American pro- 
grams. MacDowell’s stand in the matter was based 
on the fact that such programs usually were done 
without sufficient rehearsal and generally were given 
openly and avowedly because American music was 
not considered good enough to be put on the regu- 
lar symphony programs together with European 
products. It should be remembered that all this 
was twenty years ago. Conditions are different now. 
Ethelbert Nevin, were he alive, and other young 
composers of that period could tell interesting stories 
of the encouragement given them by MacDowell and 
of his efforts in their behalf. 

—o>—_ 
ERIN GO BRAGH! 


Attached is the blarney of an enthusiastic Irish 


musician, as recorded by the Brooklyn Eagle: 

“Our leading light opera composer, Victor Herbert, is 
an Irishman; Arthur Sullivan was the son of an Irish- 
man, and the leading composer of Great Britain today 
is an Irishman born—Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. If 
you want to go back to first principles, since most of my 
critics will say that these men were educated in Ger- 
many, who was it first taught the Germans musical art? 
Look up ancient history and you will find that it was 
the Irish monks who went to Germany and not only 
taught the Teutons music, but how to read and to write. 
So all the boasted musical culture of Germany is due 
to the Irish. Since this is the case, why can’t we again 
be in the lead? There js no reason at all, and by the 
way the art of music is now progressing, I look for a 
characteristic Celtic school of music within a very brief 
period of time and for greater operatic works. Ireland 
has the greatest treasures of folklore in the world, most 
of which is still untouched, and which would make the 
most magnificent grand opera or music drama librettos. 
Young Irish musicians of great promise are coming to 
the front, and they will be followed no doubt by even 
greater ones, so that in time I look for a composer to 
arise who will set some of the wonderful ancient legends 
to music, just as characteristic, and which will bring the 
people from the four corners of the earth to see the 


productions that will be made in Dublin. There is nothing 
impossible in what I am forecasting, and the present rate 
of musical progress in Ireland makes it even possible 
that such an event will not be delayed many years.” 


lease 
A TOMBSTONE TALK 


Travelers with a sense of humor can sometimes 
find amusement in the strange epitaphs on old graves. 
As a rule, these epitaphs were written in all serious- ° 
ness and are odd to modern readers only because 
manners and customs have changed with the pass- 
ing of the years. But in some of the cemeteries of 
England are to be found epitaphs that were inten- 
tionally jocose. The pun on the tombstone of an or- 
ganist named Merideth was clearly intended as a 
jest. Merideth was organist at St. Mary Winton 
College, Oxford, England, and his epitaph is as 
follows : 

Here lies one blown out of breath, 
Who lived a merry life, and died a Merideth, 

A hundred miles, more or less, west from Oxford 
lies the pleasant little Welsh town that is happy in 
a name no Englishman can pronounce without as- 
sistance. The name of the town looks on paper 
thus: Llanfilantwthyl. In the churchyard of this 
town is the grave of an organ blower named Mor- 
gan. There are many Morgans in Wales, but only 
a few of them are known to fame. Meredith Mor- 
gan, who pumped wind into the bellows of the 
church organ in the days before the bellows engine 
was invented, has had his name and prowess cele- 
brated in village doggerel, which, as another old 
epitaph in England says, will make him remembered 
when he is forgotten: 

Under this stone lies Meredith Morgan, 

Who blew the bellows of our church organ; 
Tobacco he hated, to smoke most unwilling, 

Yet never so pleased as when pipes he was filling; 
No reflection on him for rude speech could be cast, 
Tho’ he gave our old organist many a blast. 

No puffer was he, 

Tho’ a capital blower; 

He could fill double G, 

And now lies a note lower. 

At the church of Allhallows in Bread street, Lon- 
don, is to be seen the epitaph of Snow, the king’s 
trumpeter. Surely this inscription was intended as 
a joke! 

Thaw every breast, melt every eye with woe, 
Here’s dissolution by the hand of Death! 

To dirt, to water turned the fairest Snow 
O! the King’s trumpeter has lost his breath! 

In Alresford Churchyard is a very ungallant epi- 
taph on the grave of a lady who had evidently 
talked too much: 

Here lies, return’d to clay, 
Miss Arabella Young, 

Who on the first of May 
Began to hold her tongue. 

In the little churchyard at Kir Keel is an epitaph 
of special interest to Americans, who are cordially 
invited to solve the following riddle: 

Here lie the remains of Thomas Nicols, who died in 
Philadelphia, March, 1753. Had he lived he would have 
been buried here. 

The. vaudeville artist who dashed off the above 
epitaph must also have concocted the following 
rhymed couplet in the same churchyard: 

Under this sod lies John Round, 
Who was lost in the sea and never was found, 

The epitaph in Norwich Cathedral, setting forth 
the manifold virtues of the organist, is eccentric, to 
say the least. It begins in English and ends in 
Latin: 

Here William Inglott, Organist doth rest, 
Whose art in Musick this Cathedral blest, 
For Descant most, for Voluntary all, 
He past on Organ, Song, and Verginall. 
He left this Life at Age of sixty-seven 
And now’ mongst Angels all sings in Heaven. 
His Fame flies far, his Name shall never die, 
See Art and Age here crown his Memorie. 
Non digitis, Inglotte, tuis terrestria tangis, 
..- Tangis nunc digitis Organa celsa poli. 
ety, * Anno Dom. 1621. 
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NEWARK’S NEW HOTEL 
TO GIVE SERIES OF SIX 
MUSICAL RECEPTIONS 


Brilliant Arre of Artists Engaged for Initial 
Series of Events a Feature of 
Musical and Social Season—Many Sub- 
scriptions Alendy Received 


asia N. J., June 26, 1916. 

The Robert Treat Hotel, it is just announced, is to give 
a series of musical receptions during the coming season 
which will surpass anything of the kind ever given in this 
city in former years. Numerous contracts have already 
been signed with the greatest of the world’s musical artists, 
not a few of whom will be brought to this city for this 
series of events. It is planned to make these affairs similar 
in many ways to the Hotel Biltmore “Morning Musicales,” 
given annually in New York. While morning concerts and 
even afternoon affairs were thought of, it was decided to 
give the concerts in the evening, so that all who so desired 
may attend. 

After each musical program the audience will be given 
an opportunity of meeting the artists personally and en- 
joying the social time which will follow. Every effort is to 
be made to present in this series as elaborate and entertain- 
ing a group of musical events as has ever been offered in 
the country. The artists who are to be featured at each 
concert will be the greatest that can possibly be secured. 

The series of musicales will open on Monday evening, 
October 23, when Frieda Hempel, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, will return to Newark for her second con- 
cert. Miss Hempel, it will be remembered, was one of 
the principal soloists at the Newark Music Festival last 
month, and so delighted her audience at that time that nu- 
merous requests have since been made for a re-engagement. 
Miss Hempel has promised Newarkers her best of pro- 
grams and a most enjoyable evening is expected at this, the 
initial concert of the series. 

There are to be six concerts in all. Each will be held 
on a Monday evening in the beautiful ballroom of the new 
Robert Treat Hotel, which was only opened last month and 
is a building of which the city is most proud. The ball- 
room has a seating capacity of 1,200 persons and is ex- 
quisitely decorated in gold and white. The hotel is very 
near all railroads and street car lines and only a few doors 
distant from the Manhattan Tubes (New York) and the 
Public Service trolley terminal. It could not be more cen- 
trally located. 

The dates decided upon for the series are as follows: 
October 23, November 20, December 11, 1916; January 22, 
February 19 and March 19, 1917. 

Among the celebrated artists already engaged and whose 
names have just been announced are: Frieda Hempel, col- 
oratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Anna Case, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Mary Jordan, contralto, formerly of the 
Century Opera Company; Pasquale Amato, baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and other distinguished 
soloists. 

Seats will be sold for the entire series only and the sub- 
scription price will be extremely low. 

Detailed information regarding the concerts is to be is- 
sued this week, when a formal announcement will be made. 

Thornton W. Allen will manage the concerts. 

Svet Pupils in Recital 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings, June 14 and 15, 
seventy-two pupils of the Svet Music Studios were heard 
in concert. It was the annual public demonstration of the 
work of this institution, and because of the extremely 
large number of pupils it was necessary to divide the pro- 
gram into two parts, devoting two evenings to the concert 
instead of one. 

Because of the large number of pupils, it is impossible 
to go into detail in reviewing the concert, but it must be 











AT LAKE HOPATCONG 


Never, Musicians. Ge fame on tele recent ots ge Lake 
teong, N. J. er daty members made the 
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said all of those who took part played exceptionally well. 
‘Both Mr. and Mrs. Mandel Svet are to be congratulated 
upon the splendid results they have attained in their. work. 
Such an institution as this is a valuable asset to any city. 
Newark ought to be proud of two such teachers. 
Especially deserving of praise on this occasion was the 
work of Esther Block, whose playing recently won her the 
distinction of being chosen one of the fofir final con- 
testants for the honor of appearing as local soloist at the 
Newark Music Festival. Her work at this time was most 
creditable. 





Amato Motors to Adirondacks 





Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan Opera Company bari- 
tone, left recently in his new Fiat car for Lake Placid, 
where he will spend the summer. The baritone was ac- 
companied by his wife, his two sons and his chauffeur, 

It was Mr. Amato’s intention to take the trip to his 
summer home by short stages, the first stop to be at 
Albany, where the company was to spend the night. Next 
day the stop was to be Saratoga, and the day following 
was to bring them to Victor Herbert’s cottage, which they 
have taken for the summer. 

Mr. Amato was looking forward with keen delight to 
what he termed his “country gentleman period” here. 
Despite giving up his proposed European trip because of 
the war, the baritone found that an American summer 
was not without its difficulties. It was almost as difficult 
to buy an automobile here this summer as to get passage 
on the ocean liner the previous season. All the automo- 
bile manufacturers stated that they could get cars ready 
for delivery for September and October only. However, 
he was finally enabled to secure a new Fiat car. 

“But that is one of the trials of having to spend a sum- 
mer in America,” said the Italian baritone smiling. 





Thibaud, the Leading French Violinist 





Jacques Thibaud (definite announcement of whose re- 
turn to America for the concert season of 1916-1917 has 
been made by Loudon Charlton) has already had two suc- 
cessful tours of America, and a third was scheduled and 
well booked when the outbreak of the war compelled a 
change of plans. Thibaud entered the service immediately, 
being attached to the staff of General Gallieni, and as a 
member of the automobile corps he went to the extreme 
front more than twenty times within the first few weeks. 
The work was extremely hazardous, but the violinist ac- 
quitted himself with distinction, serving uninterruptedly 
until his accident. His injuries were serious and his re- 
covery slow, a fact which prompted the Army Board to 
grant him a year’s absence, with permission to visit 
America. 

An authority said recently about Thibaud’s art: “As a 
representative of the French school, Thibaud is conceded to 
be without a rival. He possesses a caressing style peculiarly 
his own. His repertoire embraces practically the entire 
scope of violin literature.” 





Leginska Plans 


Ethel Leginska, who has recently been engaged to appear 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 
Muck, conductor, at the concert to be given in Providence, 

I., Tuesday evening, April 10, 1917, will give three re- 
citals at Carnegie Hall, New York, during the course of 
the season. The dates, as announced, are Thursday after- 
noon, November 2; Friday evening, December 1, and Fri- 
day evening, March 16, 1917. 





Arthur Middleton to Open Season in Chicago 


Arthur Middleton, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who was engaged to substitute for Pasquale Amato 
at the Norfolk, Conn., Festival, recently, will open his 
season with a song recital at.Chicago, Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 25. Following this he appears at Des Moines, Ia., Oc- 
tober 27, and in a series of. song recitals through Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri and the Southwest. 





Death of John Hunt 


John Hunt, formerly chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National League of Musicians, died June 26, 
at his home, 1625 Forty-third street, Brooklyn. He was 
sixty-seven years old. Mr. Hunt was cornet soloist in the 
late Patrick S. Gilmore’s Band and in Cappa’s Seventh 
Regiment Band. He was born in Montreal. One son and 
four daughters survive. 





The Thursday evening concerts of the municipal orches- 
tra at Cape Town, South Africa, here have been well 
supported by the public. Each program contains at least 
one new work—i. &, new in South Africa. For instance, 
the June concerts included Glazounow’s symphony in E 
fiat, Delius’ “Dance Rhapsody,” 
Scriabin, and Gliere’s symphony in E flat. 


a Reverie, op. 24, by. 


Helen MacDonough a Busy Dancer 


Helen MacDonough, who has gained a favorable repu- 
tation for herself as a dancer, has been filling a number of 
engagements during the past season. A graduate of the 








HELEN MacDONOUGH, 
Premiere Danseuse. 


Metropolitan School of Dancing, she has danced the lead- 
ing role in “Samson and Delilah,” as Gotfried in “Lohen- 
grin” and as Regina in “Manon Lescaut” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, where she scored distinctly. She 
has filled many star engagements in Chicago, in St. Louis 
and other large cities. 


Howard Payne College 
Commencement Exercises 





The Howard Payne Choral Society, Brownwood, Tex., 
under the able direction of Mary Dorothy Marinowski, 
presented Flotow’s opera, “Martha,” with the fol- 
lowing cast of characters: Lady Harriet (maid of honor 
to Queen Anne), Magdalen Hendrix; Nancy (maid in 
waiting to Lady Harriet), Mary Hunt; Plunkett (a 
young farmer), Welbourn Estes; Lionel (his foster 
brother, afterward Earl of Derby), Gifford Martin; Sir 
Tristram Mickleford, Harry Gray; Sheriff of Richmond, 
Walter Smith; servant in waiting to Lady Harriet, Wii- 
liam Mason, and ladies, farmers and servants, Magdalen 
Hendrix, one of the voice teachers in the college, won her 
audience by her dramatic interpretation of the role of 
Martha. Not only was Miss Hendrix’s voice at its best, 
but her wonderful depth of feeling, marked by unusual 
facial expression, proved her an able artist. Other singers 
worthy of mention were Mary Hunt as Nancy, Gifford 
Martin as Lionel and Welbourn Estes as Plunkett. 
Misses Hendrix and Martinowski are special pupils of 
Mme. Johann Hess Burr, of Chicago. Their broad expe- 
rience is shown in their marked ability to train choruses, 

An attractive program was given by Lillian Kappel- 
mann, a senior of the piano department. Miss Kappel- 
mann is a very gifted pianist and displayed brilliant 
technic as well as wonderful strength in her interpreta- 
tion of the staccato etude of Rubinstein and the Hun- 
garian fantasia of Liszt. The Yougeroff spinning song 
and the song without words of Sinding gave opportunity 
to judge of her beautiful tone quality and musical feel- 
ing. There is certainly a bright future for this young 
pianist. 

Mary Cunningham, a post graduate of the voice de- 
partment of Howard Payne College, delighted her audi- 
ence with a delightful recital. Her light, lyric voice was 
especially sweet in Noel’s “A Painted Butterfly,” and 
equally expressive in the difficult “Schlaf holdes Kind” 
of Wagner. One does not often hear such a versatile 
singer who is capable of interpreting such different styles. 
Her “Ah non giunge” (“La Sonnambula”) was very 
dramatic and showed her to be a singer of marked 
ability. After many encores Miss Cunningham ended the 
program with the Rachmaninoff “The Floods of Spring.” 





Arthur Rubinstein has. been giving piano recitals in 
Madrid. 
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| THE CHORUS OF ONE THOUSAND 


There Is Mahler’s “Symphony of 1000” and There Is Spokane’s Boys’ 


Chorus of 1000 2 
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The remarkable photograph shown on this page was 
taken recently in Spokane, Wash., when Whitney's Boy 
Chorus of 1,000 made one of its periodical successful ap- 
the Northwest. The organization (under 
K. Whitney) is unique and a 
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the direction of Rev. H, E 





MASTER FRANK DEELEY, 
Soprano, soloist of the Whitney Chorus 
of 1,000 trained hoy singers 








word of explanation as to its origin might prove inter- 
esting. In February, 1915, two boys met in a private 
house in Hillyard to practice a duet for a Y. M. C. A, 
Timidity led the boys to persuade Mr. 


Their enthusiastic recep- 


boys’ banquet 
Whitney to make it a quartet. 
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tion at the banquet stimulated a desire on the part of 
other boys to sing. Soon the quartet grew to a chorus, 
which gave its first concert March 25, 1915, with fifty- 
seven boys participating. Still the aggregation grew un- 
til on the eve of August 27 a chorus of eighty-three boys 
started for the World’s Fair, where they received many 
honors, Among the most notable was the reading of a 
telegram at the concert in Festival Hall from Governor 
Johnson, welcoming them to California, and the presenta- 
tion by Vice-President More, of the Exposition, of a 
large beaut:ful flag from the Washington State Com- 
mission, 

At an informal recept.on in Portland, Ore., the ability 
of the boys provoked the suggestion from a prominent 
citizen that the chorus go East to advertise the Northwest. 

Upon the return of the chorus it grew by leaps and 
bounds until, in February, 1916, 1052 boys attended a sin- 
gle rehearsal at the anniversary concert, March 25, 1916. 
A congratulatory letter was, read from President 
Woodrow Wilson, 





Mme. Kurt Declares “Americans 
Need Expression Through Music” 


Melanie Kurt, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has very decided views regarding Americans and 
music. 

“I absolutely do not agree with the judgment of some 
who say that the Americans do not feel the need of ex- 
pression through music,” said Mme. Kurt, recently. “When 
they are given a chance to express themselves, they always 
do 

“Take for example the Community Chorus which Dr. 
Barnhart started in Rochester. Here thousands of citi- 
zens come one evening a week to sing together. The 
success of this experiment, the fact that a similar chorus 
has been started in New York City proves that the so- 
called ‘American people’ not only enjoy and appreciate 


music, but have gone one step further; they enjoy express- 
ing themselves in terms of music. The concerts given at 
Cooper Union, the concerts given by the People’s Music 
League in the public schools throughout Manhattan and 
the Bronx, all help to bear me out in my contention. 

“Unfair, too, is the assertion that foreigners lose the 
heritage of music, folk lore and pageantry they bring over. 
One has to think only of the pageant of nations held in 
New York City, June, 1914, in which Italian, Bohemian, 
Hungarian, Russian, Jewish, German and Irish choral soci- 
eties took part, to be convinced that America is the fertile 
soil in which to plant the laurel of all nations. What can 
be more encouraging and convincing?” 





SOKOLOFF’S FINE CONDUCTING 


Leads a Brilliantly Successful San Francisco Sunday 
Afternoon Concert 
San Francisco, Cal., June 1%, 1916. 

The first concert to be given by the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Cort Theatre took place this afternoon; 
likewise it was the first concert to be given by this organiza- 
tion on a Sunday afternoon. The change in location for 
the concerts and the selection of Sunday afternoon for the 
series of concerts are both attributed to Frank W. Healy, 
the manager of the orchestra. The attractions for toda 
included Saint-Saéns’ concerto in G minor for piano and 
orchestra, with Tina Lerner as the soloist; two movements 
from Brahms’ symphony, No. 2, in G major; “Caucasian 
Sketches,” by Ippolitow-Ivanow; Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
overture, and the overture to “Mignon,” by Thomas. 

This was by far the most ambitious program yet at- 
tempted at any concert by the People’s Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Nikolai Sokoloff conducted admirably, with poetry, 
passion and large musicianship. The orchestra was very 
responsive and the event was a real musical oasis in this 
midsummer desert, when music is comparatively rare. 
Tina Lerner was successful with the Saint-Saéns concerto. 
The audience was large and wildly enthusias‘ic. Tina 
Lerner had seven recalls and Mr. Sokoloff was recalled re- 


peatedly. D. W. 





The Seydel-Rasely Recitals 


Gertrude F. Cowen has booked Irma Seydel and George 
Rasely for one of their joint recitals, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, on October 28. 





E YOUNG MUSICIANS OF SPOKANE, WASH. 
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MANAGER LEIFELS 
DISCOURSES ABOUT 
PHILHARMONIC MATTERS 


| 
Tells About Recent Trip and Future Plans of New | 
York’s Distinguished Symphonic Organization 
—No Western Tour Next Season—Josef | 
Stransky’s Popularity | 

\ 


Felix F. Leifels, the manager of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, wa; seen by a Musicat Courier re- 
porter and asked for an expression of opinion regarding 
the recent big tour of his organizaton. 

“I feel that I am justified in alluding to it as one con- 
tinued and impressive series of successes, artistically and 
financially. The newspaper reviews probably were the best 
that any symphony orchestra has received when away 
from its home city, and almost every place we visited is 
calling for a return date. In fact, I believe that a Phil- 
harmonic. tour covering the same territory could be 
booked at the expenditure of a set of one page letters and 
two cent stamps. We began the tour at the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana, where the musical faculty informed 
me that while they had been visited by almost all of the 
touring orchestras they never had heard one which could 
compare in quality with the Philharmonic. This praise 
came to my ears so often that | failed to keep check of 
the individual cities where it was betowed, and at the end 
of the tour reached the conclusion that it was practically 
unanimous,” 

“What were some of your important dates?” 

“They all were important. However, special occasions 
were the music festivals, at which we played in Cedar 
Falls, la.; Oskaloosa, Ia.; Des Moines, Ia.; Hays, Kan.; 
Hutchinson, Kan.; Shreveport, La.; Austin, Tex.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Meridian, Miss., and Memphis, Tenn.” 

“How far did you travel?’ 

“We covered 540 miles in six weeks and brought back 
every member of the company in first class shape with the 
exception of Ruth Townsend, the contralto of the vocal 
quartet we carried, who unfortunately sprained her ankle 
in Houston, Tex., and was unable to continue the tour 
after that city.” 

“Shall you take the organization on tour again next 
season ?” 

“The orchestra and Mr. Stransky made innumerable 
friends on this trip and I would repeat it without a doubt 
next season, but the com:ng winter promises to be the 
most trying one for the Philharmonic since its reorgani- 
zation on a permanent basis. We probably will exceed in 
number the performances given in any other year, and 
the programs selected will call for continuous rehearsing, 
all of which will entitle the orchestra and conductor to 
a well earned rest at the conclusion of the regular 
series.” 

“Therefore it is—” 

“Pardon me for interrupting, but I have something to 
add, and I’ll whisper it, because it is a great secret—but 
an open secret. Between you and me, I wish to give the 
music lovers in the cities we visited a chance to hear the 
other orchestras next year by way of comparison, and I 
am so confident of the great impression left by the Phil- 
harmonic that I know a tour the following year will be a 
necessity by reason of general demand,” 

“What are the general plans of the Philharmonic for 
1916-17?” 

“Our next year’s New York concert scheme will be 
made up as usual of twelve Thursday evenings, sixteen 
Friday afternoons, twelve Sunday afternoons, and four 
Saturday evenings in Carnegie Hall, You probably have 
noted that this is our jubilee year, the seventy-fifth, which 
will be celebrated at Carnegie Hall in the week ending 
January 21. In this jubilee spree all the series will be 
included—on the 18th, the Thursdays evenings; the 1oth, 
the Friday afternoons; the 20:h, the Saturday evenings, 
and the 21st, the Sunday afternoons. There will be an 
introductory concert on Wednesday evening, the 17th, to 
all the Philharmonic members, at which it is very likely 
that the president of the society will speak.” 

“What is the program scheme for the festival series?” 

“It has not been completed as yet.” 

“What Eastern touring is to be done?’ 

“We will play as usual our five Sunday afternoons in 
Brooklyn, and the touring in New York, New England 
and the near West will be practically the same as in other 
seasons, increased if anything.” 

Mr. Leifels was most cheerful and optimistic about the 
musical outlook in‘general for next season, and in paz- 
ticular for the Philharmonic. “We never have had a 
better orchestra, or a better or more popular conductor 
than Josef Stransky,” concluded the manager; “what, 
necessarily must follow? Only success,” 


JOSEF STRANSKY, CONDUCTOR. 
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CHALMERS CLIFTON RE-ELECTED 
CONDUCTOR OF BOSTON CECILIA SOCIETY 





Henry L. Mason Re-elected to Vice-Presidency of Noted Choral Organization— 
Plans Announced for Next Season—Huge Band at Braves Field— 
Oliver Ditson to Erect Large Building 


31 Symphony Chamber, } 
Boston, Mass., June 25, 1916. 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Cecilia Society on Tuesday, June 13, Chalmers Clifton was 
re-elected conductor of the society for the ensuing year. 
At a previous meeting Henry L. Mason was re-elected 
president. Other officers were also re-elected, with the ex- 
ception of the secretary, William H, Palmer, who was suc- 
ceeded by Henry Chequer. 

The society plans to give three concerts during next sea- 
son, two with orchestra and one a capella. The series will 
be somewhat similar to that of the past season, which in- 
cluded a first American performance of Vincent d’Indy’s 
“Le Chant de la Cloche,” César Franck’s “Beatitudes” and 
a concert of a capella part songs interspersed with solo 
numbers 

A single year under the new regime has served to re- 
juvenate the Cecilia Society and to restore it to a standard 
equal to its best days. The watchword of the past season 
seemed to have been “enthusiasm.” There were larger au- 
diences and the’ press and the public alike were generally 
hearty in their appreciation. During the year the society 
gained forty-five new singing members and two hundred 
and thirty-eight new subscribing members. It is safe to 
prophesy that a second season under the same regime will 
be even more successful than that just past. 

Band of Four Hundred at Braves Field 

More than four thousand people gathered at Braves 
Field on Sunday afternoon, June 18, to hear a band concert. 
It was a notable occasion. The band, one of the largest 
ever assembled, included four hundred musicians, repre- 
sentative of the Boston Musicians’ Protective Association, 
under the veteran conductor, Barrington Sargent. The 
program was generous and covered a wide range. There 
were several unusual features, such as the introduction of 
forty trombones for the solo in Faure’s “The Palms” and 
of twenty trumpets in Rossini’s “Inflammatus.” Another 
number especially enjoyed was Sargent’s march, “Our 
Country,” introducing Keller’s American hymn, The con- 
cert was a complete success, and the vast audience was 
conspicuously enthusiastic. 

New Home of Oliver Ditson Company 

The Oliver Ditson Company has completed arrangements 

for the construction of a ten story building at 178-179 Tre- 
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mont street one block from its present location. This 
building is planned along modern and efficient lines and 
when completed will be one of the handsomest structures 
in the city. The front will be entirely of white marble in 
the renaissance style which is admirably adapted to an in- 
dustry that stands for art as well as trade. 

The company will occupy six of the ten floors, each of 
which will have an area of approximately six thousand 
square feet, the combined space of the floors and basement 
representing the equivalent of an acre on one level, or 
about one-third more than the area of the present building. 
This increased space and the better facilities resulting will 





NEW HOME OF OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 


enable the company to accommodate its rapidly expanding 
retail and wholesale trades. 

Few business houses in America can look back over a 
period of more than eighty years of successful activity. 
When the firm of Parker & Ditson was established, in 
1834, Boston had a population of less than one hundred 
thousand and musical culture was in its infancy. Today 
the population of metropolitan Boston is more than a mil- 
lion and a half, and the city itself is recognized as one of 
the principal musical centers of the world. 

For the first half century of its existence the firm’s loca- 
tion was on Washington street, then the principal thor- 
oughfare, but as business gradually extended southward 
and the street became congested the Ditson music house 
followed the trend of trade onto broad Tremont street, 
facing Boston Common. Visitors to its present quarters 
always have remarked on the beautiful view from the win- 
dows of the upper floors. In the new location this view 
will not be lost, but rather extended, for the Common, one 
of the finest breathing spaces in the business section of any 
city, will still be immediately in front, and across it there 
will remain the magnificent prospect of the Charles river 
and the suburbs beyond. 


Seventh Week of the “Pop” Concerts 


The seventh week of the Symphony Hall “pops” was 
successful despite prevailing inclement weather, This was 
Ernst Schmidt's final week as conductor and he presented a 
series of interesting programs. Wednesday evening, June 
21, was “Operatic Night.” Excerpts from well known op- 
eras, both overtures and selections, were performed. Gio- 
vanni Nappi, first trumpet player of the orchestra, was the 
soloist. Thursday evening was the last “Wagner Night” 
and the second part of the program was devoted entirely to 
selections from “Tristan und Isolde,” “The Flying Dutch- 
man” and “Meistersinger.” Julius Theodorowicz played 
the transcription for violin of Wagner’s song, “Traume.” 
Saturday evening, June 24, was Mr. Schmidt's last appear- 
ance this season. An especially interesting number on this 
occasion was Handel's largo for violin, harp and organ, 
played by Mr. Theodorowicz, Mr, Cella and Mr. Marshall. 


Florence Jepperson Goes to Utah 


Florence Jepperson, the charming young contralto, who, 
for the past nine years has taken an active and prominent 


part in the musical activities of Boston and New England, 
left here on Thursday of last week for the home of her 
parents in Provo, Utah, where she will reside for the re- 
mainder of the current year. Miss Jepperson may return 
to Boston in the spring of 1917, but at the time of her de- 
parture she had made no definite plans in that direction. 
She will be missed here by many friends and countless ad- 
mirers of her beautiful and sympathetic voice. 

For some time past, Miss Jepperson has been a member 
of the quartet at the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist 
Church. She has also had charge of the voice department 
at Lassell Seminary, Auburndaie, for a number of years. 

Miss Jepperson was accompanied West by her younger 
sister, Marguerite, who has been studying piano here for 
two years past. 


Prominent Quartet Gives Excellent Program 


At the third joint meeting of the Bankers’ Association 
of the New England States, on the evening of June 16, at 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., a quartet of prom- 
inent Boston singers was heard in an interesting and ex- 
cellent program of solo numbers, duets and quartets. The 
singers were Ethel Frank, soprano; Cara Sapin, contralto; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Bernard Ferguson, baritone. El- 
mer Wilson was the accompanist. The audience comprised 
the bankers, with their wives and guésts. They were en- 
thusiastic in their appreciation. 

_ The program began’with a quartet, “Floriana,” by Whit- 
ing, after which Mr. Ferguson sang a group of songs, in- 
cluding Kellie’s “Over the Desert,” Margetson’s “Tommie 
Lad” and Gilbert’s “Pirate Song.” Next was a duet by 
Miss Frank and Mme. Sapin, “Barcarolle” from “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” Miss Frank then sang three songs, Cadman’s 


“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” Harrison’s “To 


You” and an old Scotch air, “Robin Adair.” Then fol- 
lowed a second quartet, Cadman’s “Spirit of Spring,” after 
which Mr. Hackett sang Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit Flower,” 
Hammond’s “Pipes o’ Gordon’s Men” and Andrews’ “Oh, 
for a Day of Spring.” Verdi’s duet, “Forza del Destino,” 
was then sung by Messrs, Hackett and Ferguson. This was 
followed with a group of songs by Mme. Sapin, including 
Waller’s “Her Dream,” Nevin’s “Mighty Lak’ a Rose” and 
Woodman’s “An Open Secret.” The program was con- 
cluded with a quartet from the opera “Rigoletto.” 

It would have been difficult to select a more interesting 
or more diversified program, or one that was better bal- 
anced in its arrangement. All of the artists were in splen- 
did voice, and their performances both of the solo and 
ensemble numbers were excellent. It was an exceptional 
concert by exceptional singers, 


Echoes of Two Appearances of Bernard Ferguson 


Bernard Ferguson, the eminent Boston baritone, sang 
recently at one of the concerts of the Montpelier (Ver- 
mont) Music Festival, where his success was conspicuous. 
The Montpelier Evening Argus remarks: “Mr. Ferguson’s 
rendition of ‘The Toreador’s Song,’ from ‘Carmen,’ was 
a delight to hear, and his resonant baritone was more 
pleasing than ever. He responded with two encores, ‘Long 
Ago in Alcala,’ by Messeger, and ‘You, My Dear,’ by 
Gullup.” 

A New Bedford appearance of Mr. Ferguson was re- 
ferred to in a local medium as follows: “Bernard Fergu- 
son was a pleasure. He has a beautiful voice, a good 
range and an enormous volume. He appealed to a great 
many in the audience and was forced to respond with an 
encore, which was so entirely different from the numbers 
he had on his program that he became a favorite at once.” 


Interesting Concert at New Bedford 


An excellent concert was given last week in Sharp- 
shooters Hall, New Bedford, Mass., by Alice Grenache 
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and Benjamin Guckenberger, pianists; Kathryn Moriarty, 
soprano; Beryle Smith, violinist, and Bernard Ferguson, 
baritone. Mme. Grenache and Mr, Guckenberger began 
and ended the program with pieces for two pianos, 
Mozart’s concerto in E flat major and Mendelssohn’s con- 
certo in G minor, respectively. They played in good 
unison and exceedingly well. Miss Moriarty sang a group 


of songs by Strauss, Woodman, Dana and Lynes. Miss 
Smith, who is a pupil of the young virtuoso, Albert Stoes- 
sel, gave excellent renditions of several pieces by Kreisler 
and Cui. Mr. Ferguson sang Dix’s “The Trumpeter,” 
Elgar’s Pleading” and MacFadyen’s “Inter Nos.” This 
was Mr. Ferguson's first appearance in New Bedford, and 
his rich, flexible baritone made an instant and favorable 
impression. He sang an encore in response to insistent 
applause. 


Arthur Hackett’s Successful Season 


Arthur Hackett, the celebrated Boston tenor, has just 
concluded a splendidly successful season. Although he 
sang some score of times during this period, throughout 
the New England States and elsewhere, he did not receive 
one single adverse criticism. This is a remarkable expres- 
sion of the esteem in which Mr. Hackett is held every- 
where that his work is known. Endowed with a beautiful 
and melodious tenor voice of unusual proportions, flexi- 
bility and volume, he has literally sung himself into the 
affections of his audiences. Too much credit cannot be 
accorded the young tenor for the winning of this prefer- 
ment, as in his case success has been a progression where- 
in improvement was always coincident with attainment. 
This fact was well expressed recently in a personal letter 
to Mr. Hackett from Elwin L, Page, secretary of the 
Concord, N. H., Festival, who said: “I knew you would 
do the ‘Swan and the Skylark’ well; as a matter of fact 
you did it with much greater effectiveness than you could 
have possibly given it two years ago. It is gratifying to 
see a man progress. Keep it up! It’s good to observe that 
in getting greater breadth and ‘punch’ you haven't sacri- 
ficed your tone quality, but rather you have improved it.” 

Some of Mr. Hackett’s end of the season dates, in all 
of which he was eminently successful, where as follows: 
May 11, “Creation” and concert, Stafford Springs, Conn. ; 
May 12, soloist at Normal School commencement, Lowell, 
Mass.; May 15, concert, Woburn, Mass.; May 22, joint 
recital, Manchester, N. H.; May 23, Gaul’s “Holy City” 
and selections from “Hiawatha’s Wedding,” Quincy, 
Mass.; May 24, soloist with Amoskeag Orchestral and Glee 
clubs, Manchester, N. H.; May 28, concert with Fidelia 
Gesang Verein, West Roxbury, Mass.; June 13, soloist at 
Andover Academy commencement, Andover, Mass. 

Mr. Hackett is now under the direction of the well 
known New England manager, W. R. Macdonald, of 
Boston. 


Recital by Pupils of Everett E. Truette 


Everett E. Truette presented nine of his pupils in an 
organ recital at Jordan Hall on the evening of June 7. 
They were as follows: E. Rupert Sircom, organist, 
First Congregationalist Church, Malden; Blanche T. 
Brock, organist and choirmaster, Harvard Church, Dor- 
chester; Gertrude Ensign; Louise A. Cutler, organist and 
choirmaster, West Medford Congregationalist Church; Ida 
Louise Treadwell, organist and choirmaster, Wellesley 
Hills Congregationalist Church; Myrtle E. Middleton; 
Ella Leona Gale, organist, First Congregationalist Church, 
Lowell; Mabel Winslow Bennett, organist and choir- 
master, Melrose Congregationalist Church; Joseph K. 
Dustin, organist and choirmaster, Independent Christian 
Church, Gloucester. 

The program was well selected and representative. Mr. 
Sircom played Topfer’s sonata in D minor (first move- 
ment); Mrs. Brock, Dubois’ “Fiat Lux”; Miss Ensign, 
Merkel’s sonata in G minor (first movement); Miss Cut- 
ler, Guilmant’s sonata in D minor (first movement) ; Miss 
Treadwell, Bartlett’s toccata in E; Miss Middleton, Guil- 
mant’s berceuse; Miss Gale, Kinder’s toccata in D; Mrs. 
Bennett, Whiting’s sonata in A minor (first movement) ; 
Mr. Dustin, Liszt’s prelude and fugue on B-A-C-H. The 
performances were of a high order of excellence and were 
thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 


The Gordan Rest Program 


An interesting joint recital in behalf of Gordan Rest, 
was given at Steinert Hall on the evening of June 15 by 
Elizabeth Siedhoff, pianist; Lillian Brainard, reader, and 
William F. Smith, baritone. Miss Siedhoff initiated the 
program with Chopin’s polonaise in A and concluded it 
with Vogrich’s staccato caprice and Glazounoff’s gavotte. 
She played with her usual beauty, clarity and understand- 
ing. Mr. Smith sang several songs by White, Dichmont 
and Bond, and Miss Brainard gave an entertaining 
monologue. 

Miss Siedhoff is to remain in Boston this summer, dur- 
ing which time she will hold classes presenting the Breit- 


haupt and Matthay modern piano technic. 
V. H. Srrickianp. 
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CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
ENDS ITS SEASON BRILLIANTLY 


Pupils Give Series of Splendid Demonstrations 











Cincinnati, Ohio, June 24, 1916. 

The commencement exercises of the College of Music 
took place Thursday morning, June 15. Under the direc- 
tion of Albino Gorno an interesting musical program. was 
carried through. The College of Music Orchestra, aug- 
mented by some Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra men, fur- 
nished the accompaniments to the trio from “Fidelio” and 
the sextet from “Cosi Fan Tutti,” also for the first move- 
ment of Rubinstein’s concerto for piano and orchestra, which 
was played by Thomas Hughes, pupil of Frederick Hoff- 
mann, and the adagio and allegro from Godard’s violin 
concerto, played by Faye Jones, pupil of Romeo Gorno. 
The playing of these two talents received much favorable 
comment. 

The invocation and benediction were pronounced by Rev. 
Joseph Mueller, and Judge William A. Geoghegan ad- 
dressed the graduates. 

An interesting member of the large graduating class was 
Suga Umezaki, of Nagazaki, Japan, who graduated in 
public school music and voice. Miss Umezaki soon will 
return to her native land to become a teacher of music 
there. 

The distribution of certificates and diplomas made by 
Julius Fleischmann, president of the College of Music, 
were awarded as follows: Gold medal, 1915-1916, Thomas 
Hughes, Gazelle Faye Jones; certificates, to Lucile Clark, 
Marguerite Enos, Lorette Dockelmeyer, Bennet Goldstein, 
Carolyn Hutton, Helen E. Stover; six diplomas, three of 
them with distinction, namely, Thomas Hughes, Gazelle 
Faye Jones, Luella Henkel, public reader. Sixty-one cer- 
tificates were given out, twenty of them with distinction. 
Marguerite Enos, public reader, received one with “great 
distinction.” CINCINNATUS. 





Fay Foster Presents Artist-Pupils 


The first of a series of four students’ recitals to be given 
by Fay Foster, was held on Saturday afternoon, June 24, 
at the Wanamaker auditorium, New York, which, from a 
point of artistic development, was far beyond the expecta- 
tions of those attracted to this performance. Fay Foster, 
who enjoys a worldwide reputation as a composer, sur- 
prised the audience on this occasion by her excellent work 
as a teacher. Pauline Jennings, soprano, and Addie Tyde- 
man, contralto, were the pupils who participated. 

Miss Foster deserves much praise for the fine training 
and development of these voices, as well as for the mu- 
sicianly interpretation she instils in those under her able 
guidance. 

The following program was rendered: “Es blinkt der 
Thau” (Rubinstein), “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” 
(Tschaikowsky), Miss Tydeman; “L’Heure exquise” 
(Hahn), “Als die alte Mutter” (Dvorak), aria, “Softly, 
Softly” (“Der Freischiitz”) (Weber), Miss Jennings; “In 
Fountain Court” (Russell), “The Robin and the Master” 
(Kramer), “Flowertime Weather” (Foster), “There’s a 
Rosie Show in Derry” (Hahn), Miss Tydeman; in folksong 
form—“Sing a Song of Roses” (American), “Spinning 
Wheel Song” (Irish), (Foster), “I’ve Been Roaming” 
(English) (Horn), Miss Jennings—costume fantasic; 
American-Indian songs, in costume—“Indian Lullaby” 
(Nevin), “The Sunrise Call or Echo Song” (Troyer), “Lul- 
laby,” ‘Her Blanket” (Navajo), “Aooah—Love Song from 
the Red Willow Pueblos” (Lieurance), “From the Land of 
the Sky Blue Water” (Cadman), Miss Tydeman. 

Fay Foster accompanied and materially assisted the so- 
loists in their work. 

The other three concerts will be given in Hempstead, 
L. L, and will be in the form of a festival. The first to be 
a “solo” night, the second a “choral” night, on which oc- 
casion the cantata “Ruth,” especially arranged by Miss Fos- 
ter, with costumes and scenery, will be given, and the 
third, an “opera” night, when one act of “Orpheus and 
Eurydice,” one act of “Madame Butterfly” and one act 
of “Faust” will be performed. 


Musicians Should Visit San Diego 





There is nothing more pleasant or profitable for a mu- 
sician to do in the way of a vacation this summer than to 
visit the exposition at San Diego. Very truly, an editorial 
in the San Diego Herald of June 17, 1916, has it: 

Successfully now for nearly six months of the present year this ex- 
position in the city of San Diego, this long distance gem of all 
world’s fairs, has been preserved with pride and perpetuated by pub- 
lic spirit. 

Los Angeles heartily congratulates its sister city, first upon the 
conception of the original idea of continuing the fair, and, second, 


upon the success of the exposition. 
The fair has served as a magnetic attraction to draw visitors 
hither, to fix their attention upon the resources of Southern Cali- 


— 


fornia and to serve as an advertisement of this region and its poussi- 
bilities for investment, 

San Diego has been open-heartedly generous in making it 

appear 
and be understood that this fair belongs not to her alone but to all 
of Southern California. 

In turn all of Southern California, led by Los Angeles, helps boost 
the exposition, 

When our friends come to the coast this summer let us not forget 
to urge upon them the enlightenment and entertainment which will 
be obtained by visiting the fair at San Diego, 

Whether it be regarded as a thing of beauty or an example of 
perfection of preparation, or a record maker of a year and a half 
duration, the San Diego Exposition is upon each count and upon all 
a wonder of the world. 


Graduating Exercises of the 
Strassberger Conservatories of Music 








Commencement exercises of the graduating class of 1916 
were given at the Odeon, St. Louis, Mo., om the evening 
of Tuesday, June 20. Diplomas, certificates and gold med- 
als were bestowed upon the twenty-three graduates. The 
annual examinations in the theoretical, instrumental and 
vocal departments were held on Friday, June 2. The board. 
of examiners consisted of Charles Galloway (chairman), 
Felix Heink, Samuel Bollinger, George Buddeus, C. W. 
Kern, Richard Woltjen, Helen Lewis, Olivia Gregory, G. 
Parisi, F. P. Leigh, Elmore Condon, Bruno C Strassberger. 
The board felt that the class acquitted itself very satis- 
factorily, in view of the fact that unexpected tests were 
made in sight reading and four part writing. Awards were 
made as follows: Graduates of third degree—Awards: 
Diploma of artist course and medal of honor, Mayme M. 
Schaeffer piano and theory), Florence M. 
(piano and theory), of Freeburg, Ill. Graduates of second 
degree—Awards: Diploma of post graduating course and 
gold medal, Alma E, Dewein (piano and harmony), of 
Belleville, Ill.; Ruby Cashion Urban (piano and harmony), 
Elizabeth Graham O'Brien (vocal and harmony); Flor- 
ence S, Pursall (piano and harmony), of Crystal City, 
Mo.; Frances E. Ruprecht (piano and harmony), Erwin 
Russell Brandon (piano and harmony). Graduates of first 
degree—Award: Diploma of teachers’ course, Otillia M. 
Baltz (piano and harmony), of Millstadt, Ill; Helen 
Wigge (piano and harmony), Mary L. Dowd (piano and 
harmony), Esther C, Roesch (piano and harmony), Helen 
Marie Kielman (vocal and harmony), Carl F. Kern (violin 
and harmony) ; Mary E, Gerhard (piano and harmony), of 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Clara B. M. Eimer (piano and har- 
mony), Julia M. Dowd (piano and harmony), Viola Ada 
Doerr (piano and harmony), Emelie Anna Assmann (piano 
and harmony), Mathilda T. Schumacher (violiti and har- 
mony). Private courses—-Award: A certificate—Arthur 
L. Adams (course of harmony), Cethel E, Eberspacher 
(piano department) ; Urban A. Schick (piano department), 
of Evansville, Il. ue 

Esmeralda Berry-Mayes, the violinist—now a member 
of the faculty—was heard on the program. Other members 
of the faculty assisting in the exercises were Samuel Bol- 
linger, Felix Heink, George Buddeus, Charles Galloway, 
Helen Lewis and Bruno Strassberger. The string quintet, 
which gave the orchestra support to the concertos, is com- 
posed of members of the symphony orchestra. The vale- 
dictory address was delivered by H. W. Becker, A. M., and 
the honors were bestowed by Director Strassbéerger. Ap- 
pended is the program: 

March “Militaire,” op. 22, No, 1 (Heine), trio for three 
pianos and quintet, Ruby Urban, Frances Ruprecht, Esther 
Roesch; scherzo (Karganoff), caprice (Raff), duos for 
two pianos, Julia M. Dowd—Herr Buddeus, Mary L. Dowd 
—Herr Buddeus; rondino (Beethoven-Kreisler), violin 
solo, Mathilda Schumacher ; Ungarische “Fantasie” (Liszt), 
duo for two pianos and quintet, Alma Dewein—Herr 
Heink; “Dost Thou Know That Sweet Land?” from 
“Mignon” (Thomas), vocal solo, Helen Kielman; “Peer 
Gynt” suite, op. 46, No. 1 (Grieg), piano quartet and 
quintet, Viola Doerr—Clara Eimer, Marie Gerhard—Emilie 
Assmann; “L'Aragonesa” (Alard), violin solo, Carl F. 
Kern; “Polonaise,” E major (Liszt), piano solo, Florence 
Hofmann; “Villanelle” (Dell’ Acqua), vocal solo, Eliza- 
beth O’Brien; piano concerto, G minor; (Mendelssohn), 
piano concerto, D minor (Rubinstein) ; piano concerto, A 
flat major (Field)—(a) andante, Otillia Baltz; (b) mod- 
erato assai, Florence Pursall; (c) allegro moderato, Erwin 
Brandon; introduction et “Rondo Capriccioso” (Saint- 
Saéns), violin solo, Esmeralda Berry-Mayes; Faust, “Valse 
de Concert” (Liszt-Gounod), piano solo, Mayme Schaef- 
fer; “Brindisi” (Muzio), vocal duet, Elizabeth O’Brien-- 
Helen Kielman ; “Fantasie” (Reinecke), duo for two piands 
and quintet, Helen Wigge—Herr Buddeus; statistical r¢- 
port, H. W. Becker, A. M.; presenting awards, Bruno C. 
Strassberger. 





Sulli Pupil Sings at Allied Bazaar 


Joseph J. Dawes, baritone, an artist-pupil of Giorgio M. 
Sulli, who has been singing in opera and concert this sea- 
son, contributed several numbers to the musical program 
at the Allied Bazaar, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
on the evening of June 11, and was well received. Mr. 
Sulli accompanied. 





Hofmann * 
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not be played in connection with any other 











number, such as a medley of patriotic airs. It 
must be played as a separate number, either at 
the beginning or at the end of the program, as 
befits the national anthem of a great nation. 
Professor Fleck has also arranged, as chair- 
man of the mayor’s committee, for an elaborate 
concert at the great hall of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. This will 
be given in honor of the National Education 
Association, on the morning of the Fourth of 
July, at 11 o'clock. An exceptionally fine or- 
chestra of seventy-five players has been en- 
gaged. The soloists will be Albert von Doen- 
hoff and Marie Stoddart. The combined high 
school choral organizations of Greater New 





MEREDITH COLLEGE, RALEIGH, §. C. ‘ : : 2 
York will render Gounod’s “Gallia,” under the 


Meredith College and Its Strong 
Department of Music 
One of the most important institutions for the education 
the women of the South 1s located in the heart of North 
Carolina, in the city of Raleigh. This college is in the 
\1” class of women’s colleges in this country today, and 
n boast of one of the very strongest of musical faculties, 
At the head of their department of music is Dr, Albert 
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(Translation. ) 


PUCCINI'S LETTER TO DR. MILDENBERG. 


Dean Maestro MttoenwerG—I have read through your opera, which I will call 13. The control of the breath would most 
Mika | with pleasure. It is a well written = of Mets gyre gfoee 90m (their) logically and most naturally be accomplished 
“ vs Bg EPY Seen ON Be ee te SeREEE Se pe Oe “bellows fashion,"’ by the control of the mus- 

: With affectio ate regards, G, Puccini cles of inspiration and the muscles of expira- 

tion, 


Mildenberg, whose work and development ideas have rev- 
olutionized the musical life of the whole State. 

Dr. Mildenberg is known as an international figure in 
musical composition and piano pedagogy of the highest 
order and besides h’s thorough professional equipment as 
pianist and educator has that quality that is rare in the 
musician, that of splendid executive ability. 

A valuable accession to the faculty this year is Mlle. 
Charlotte Ruegger, concert violinist, who has charge of 
the theory and viol'n department. Miss Ruegger coming 
fresh from the Conservatoire in Brussels, brought with 
her not only the enthusiasm of a great artistic player, but 
the genuine principles of thoroughness as a player. 

The college now has over 400 students and the dormito- 
ries’ are taxed to capacity, and there is talk of a new dor- 
mitory 

lhe newly elected president, Dr. Charles E. Brewer, is 
a man of the highest attainments and is working with 
great enihusiasm for the upbuild of this excellent institu- 
tion 

lhe reproduction of the letter from Puccini, a testi- 
monial of the qualities of Mildenberg’s recent opera, now 
in the course of reconstruction, shows the esteem in which 
his work is held in the larger musical world. Mildenberg’s 
talents justify the hope that his new work—a Southern 
opera based on a story of the South before the war— 
which now is engaging his attention, may turn out to be 
the welcome and long expected great American opera. 


Bogert Fundamental Principles of Breathing 
Adopted at Syracuse Convention 


“Fundamental Principles of Breathing,” submitted for 
discussion by the New York vocal teacher, Walter L, Bo- 
gert, member of the advisory committee at the voice con- 
ference of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in convention at Syracuse, N. Y., were adopted June 
21. These fundamental principles are herewith repro- 


duced ; 

1. In voice production, the motive power is breath 

a. The breath comes from the lungs, which are spongy bodies, 
having no acidity of their own beyond elasticity, 

5. The lungs are controlled by the muscles of respiration 

4 There ace two sets of respiratory muscles, one for inspiration 
and the other for expiration, twenty-two or more in all, 

s. The principal muscles of inspiration are the diaphragm and the 
intercostal muscles that elevate the ribs and evert their lower bor- 
ders. These muscles expand the body, thereby causing the lungs to 
expand, which thus draw in the breath. 

6. The chief muscles of positive action in expiration are the four 
sets of abdominal muscles and the intercostal muscles that depress 


. 
jer ides necessary for the developing and strengthening 
of the entire breathing apparatus. Such exer- 
SP ° cises also have a great value in building up the 


essential for the successful singer. 
Tia. 4 it. In order to give the lungs the greatest 


a( possible freedom, the body should be well 


the ribs. These muscles contract the body, thereby contracting the direction of Dr. Frank R. Rix, with orchestra, soloist and 
lungs, which thus expel the breath, great organ, played by Professor Baldwin. The first part 

7. The ordinary act of expiration is largely passive, the resilience of the program will be as follows: Vorspiel “Meistersinger” 
of the chest walls and the elasticity of the lungs being sufficient to 
produce it. 

8. The lungs and the respiratory muscles may be termed the motor 
of the voice producing mechanism. 

9. As the vibration of the vocal cords which originate the tone, 
and the continuation of this vibration depends entirely upon the 
breath, and as the breath depends on the lungs and the respiratory 
muscles, it follows that it is of the greatest importance that the 

Jungs and the respiratory muscles should be 
strong and well under the control of the 
singer, for without mastery of the motive 
power all else is unavailing. 

10. To achieve this controt as quickly as pos- 
sible, physical exercises apart from singing are 


general health, the possession of which is an 


poised, the chest expanded without rigidity, 


ky, 
12, As the bony structure of the chest is 


back, and as it is free unattached below, the 
place about its lower portion, where there is 


of the breath mechanism should resemble that 
of the hand bellows, which is always controlled 
at the larger end. 


14. The development of firm, strong muscles in the region of the 
diaphragm and below it will give the singer a feeling of support for 
the breath, and decrease any tendency to sing off pitch. 

15. No attempt to control the breath should be made by the 
larynx, 

16. No action of the breath mechanism should be allowed which 
would tend to produce interference with the voice mechanism. 

17. Perfect control of the breath means: 

(a) Ability to fill the lungs to their capacity either quickly 
or slowly; 

(b) Ability to breathe out as quickly or as slowly as occasion 
demands; ‘ 

(c) Ability to suspend inspiration, with the throat open, 
whether the lungs are full or not, and to resume the 
process at will without having lost any of the already 





inspired breath; 
(d) Ability to exhale under the same restrictions; ’ 
(e) Ability to sing and to sustain the voice on an ordinary DR. ALBERT MILDENBERG, 

breath; Head of Department of Music, Meredith College. 
(f) Ability to breathe quictly as often as text and phrase 

permit; (Wagner), piano concerto (Liszt), aria from “Madame 
Ability to breathe so that the fullest inspiration brings Butterfly” (Puccini), “The Deluge” (Saint-Saéns), violin 
no fatigue; solo 


(h) Ability so to economize the breath that the reserve is : - rn 
never. exhausted; This part of the program will be directed by Professor 
Ability to breathe so naturally, so unobtrusively, that Fleck himself. - Three thousand invitations have been is- 





(g 





(i) 
neither breath nor lack of breath is ever suggested to sued to the members and delegates of the N. E. A., and 
ee others are procurable at the headquarters at Madison 
‘ Square Garden, the Biltmore Hotel, or the McAlpin 
Fleck Arranges Fourth of July Music Hotel. Inasmuch as a request from citizens to hear the 


. é concert has come from all the boroughs, teachers from 
Henry T. Fleck, chairman of the mayor’s Independence & So oy 

faba ‘ out of town are urged to reach the great auditorium of 

Day committee, has arranged ‘an attractive program for e bape Hs i 

- ag ; rs the College of the City of New York, where the concert is 

the Fourth of July celebrations in Greater New York. No 5 : 

. : . Byer ie te be given, as early as possible, on account of the large 

attention has been paid to the little aldermanic district 
. ‘ numbers that always attend these concerts, 

aflairs, but a standard program will be used at all the 


imiportant celebrations and the song rallies. In these latter Lucile Lawrence First Recipient 


affairs, a quartet of singers has been engaged to sing the dh 
beautiful old American songs, and lead the people in the of New Puccini Photograph 
chorus. A proper sized military band has been selected The following from the June 10 issue of the New York 


for each of these song rallies, which were inaugurated by Evening Post disclosed a noteworthy honor for the 
Professor Fleck seven years ago, when the late Mayor American soprano, Lucile Lawrence: “Those who have 
Gaynor first started the “Safe and Sane Fourth.” These created leading roles in the Puccini operas are being re- 
song rallies have grown in popularity, until now a great membered this month by the composer of those famous 
demand has sprung up for them in all the boroughs. scores with large autograph photographs in sepia, for 
Every naticti loves its national songs, and Professor which he has just sat in Milan. Lucile Lawrence, who 
Fleck’s idea in establishing these song rallies was to give appeared at the monster open air performance of Verdi’s 
the people an opportunity, at least once a year, not merely ‘Requiem’ at the Polo Grounds on Sunday afternoon, June 
to listen to inferior bands playing these airs, but to have 4, is the first recipient in New York, so far as known, of 
them rendered by singers and players who were artists, this latest likeness of Giacomo Puccini, She it was who 
and above ail, to afford the people themselves an oppor- created the titular role in his recent opera, ‘Girl of the 
tunity to join in these familiar melodies. Golden West, at Cremona, the most catholic of Italian 

He has also sent a formal notice to all the bandmasters, music centers. Milan heard it two years later. She sang 
that the national anthem, the “Star Spanged Banner,” must the part seventy times in Italy.” 
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Nyack Arts Club Is Heard in 
Shelley’s “The Soul Triumphant” 


On Sunday afternoon, June 18, the Arts Club of Nyack, 
N. Y., presented Harry Rowe Shelley’s sacred cantata, 
“The Soul Triumphant,” in the Reformed Church. 

Henry P. Noll, musical director for the Nyack Arts 
Club, was in the early days of his technical training, a 
student of Dr. Shelley's and to the friendship established at 
that time is due the delightful offer which on this occasion 
resulted in the composer’s presence at the organ. 

One of the striking elements contributing to the success, 
of the event was the wonderfully well sustained evenness 
and unanimity of quality maintained throughout the entire 
performance. The trio representing the spirits of Faith, 
Hope and Love, sung by Eva Auer, Mrs. Arthur Mann 
and Mrs. Sherwood M. Hard, will remain long in the 
memories of those present and the tenor solo commencing 
“When thy long race is run,” sung by Edmond B. Walker 
as the “Spirit of Redemption,” also calls for special com- 
ment. B. F. Russell, honorary member of the Nyack Arts 
Club, was particularly pleasing in his double role of “Man 
or the Soul,” and as the “Spirit of Redemption,” his ex- 
perience as a church singer lending to the natural warmth 
and richness of his voice a fineness greatly appreciated by 
his listeners. 

The purity of enunciation and the admirable tone quality 
of the chorus were most strikingly revealed when as the 
“Departed Spirits,” they sang “For Rebellion is as the Sin 
of Witchcraft.” It was during this and the final chorus 
with its victorious swelling note of triumph that the result 
of the perfection of four years of faithful co-operative 
training under a conscientious conductor manifested itself 
most clearly. 

For the offertory, Dr. Shelley used his own transcription 
of the Largo from Dvorak’s “New World Symphony.” 

The production from its opening number on the organ, 
when Professor Noll played Sturges’ “Meditation,” to Dr. 
Shelley’s postlude, the Finale from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetique” symphony should be a source of congratula- 
tion that under the efficient leadership of the president of 
the Nyack Arts Club, Arthur F. Buys, one more successful 
production had been added to ,the long and varied list of 
achievements. 





Jessie Fenner Hill’s Studio Musicale 





On Saturday evening, June 10, Jessie Fenner Hill gave a 
delightful musical in her Jersey City studios before an 
unusually large audience. All the participants were pupils 
of Mrs. Hill, whose singing did credit to their teacher. 
From every angle the following program was well pre- 
sented: “Come Ye Fairies” (Lynes), Studio Club singers ; 
“Greeting” (Speaks), Elizabeth A. Hughes; “Ouvre Tes 
Yeux Bleus” (Massenet), “The Blue Bonnet” (Russell), 
Anne B. Tufts; “Nouveau Printemps” (Vidal), “Irish 
Folk Song” (Foote), Jane K. Valleau; “Parla” (Arditi), 
“In Arcady by Moonlight” (Branscombe), Jeanette E. 
Thomas; “Printemps qui commence” (Saint-Saéns), “Just 
a Wearyin’ for You” (Bond), Jessie B. Campbell; duet 
from “Die Koenigskinder,” Catherine F Brown and 
Martha Boyd; “A Heart That’s Free” (Robyn), “Her 
Rose,” Smith, Mary Callery; “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice” (Saint-Saéns), “Rose Dreamed She was a Lily” 
(Brown), Ida E. Mitchell; Berceuse from “Jocelyn” 
(Godard), violin obligato by Agnes G. Sinnott; “Phyllis” 
(Gilberté), May L. Shannon; “A Dream” (Robyn), “The 
Owl” (Wells), Lulu Otersen; “Mammy’s Lullaby” 
(Dvorak-Spross), Studio Club singers; “Depuis le Jour” 
(Charpentier), “Ah, ’Tis Spring” (Warey, Adele J. Puster ; 
“Voce di Donna” (Ponchielli), “Serenade” (Neidlinger), 
Julia M. Silvers; “Villanelle” (Dell’ Acqua), “The Star” 
(Rogers), Rose Karsch. 

In addition, three of Mrs. Hill’s artist-pupils, Julienne 
Herman and Messrs. Zazulak and Mills, rendered several 
request numbers. 





Stokowski and Sears in Notable Service 





Philadelphians owe a debt of gratitude to S. Wesley 
Sears, organist and director of music at St. James’ Epis- 
copal Church, that city, for the many unusually fine musical 
services which are given there under his direction. On 
Ascension Sunday, the choir, assisted by forty instruments 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski, gave a magnificent reading of Schubert’s great 
mass in B. The same composer’s “Rosamunde” interlude 
made an impressive prelude, as played by the orchestra, 
Conductor Stokowski’s reading being one that prepared his 
auditors for that which was to follow. The processional 
was Baden-Powell’s “Hail, Festal Day,” and during the 
offertory, the Twenty-third Psalm again showed the com- 
plete harmony between the yoices and the instruments. 
The “Marche Militaire,” which formed the orchestral post- 
lude, was a fitting climax to a service which was in every 
way of a solemnity worthy the place and the occasion. 

Conductor Stokowski and Mr. Sears are doing notable 


things for the advancement of music in Philadelphia, and 
this service at St. James is indicative of the practical way 
in which these two musicians are working out their ideas. 





Renata Chollet Scores 





An unheralded young woman appeared in the French 
theater at the recent Allied Bazaar, New York, one even- 
ing, and sang “The Jewel Song” (“Faust”) most artis- 
tically. Her voice, a beautiful one, of rare purity and 
brilliancy, created pleasant comment. 

Several nights after that, Renata Chollet (for that was 
her name) appeared again and sang two numbers; “Non 



























































RENATA CHOLLET, 
In the role of Violetta in ee at the Teatro dal Verme, 
ilan, 


so piu’ cosa son” (Mozart) and “Un doux lien.” The 
audience was specially charmed with the latter, which Mlle. 
Chollet was obliged to repeat, besides being recalled more 
than once, 

Mile. Chollet is a newcomer to New York, having won 
her fame in opera abroad, As a member of the Theatre 
dal Verme, Milan, she appeared successfully in the leading 
soprano roies in “Bohéme,” “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Pecheurs de Perles,” “Otello,” “Pagliacci,” Robert le 
Diable,” “Faust,” “Manon,” etc. 

She made her debut in 1911, at the Theatre Verdi, in 
Padua, as Micaela in “Carmen.” For her splendid work 
as Desdemona at the time of the Verdi Centenary (1913) 
at Schio, Mlle. Chollet was presented with a handsome 
testimonial, 

She was born in Burgundy, France, but at an early age 
came to America with her parents; she was educated at 
the Sacred Heart College. She studied singing here under 
the late Bruno Oscar Klein, later returning to Italy, to 
complete her education with Raphael Tenaglia, of Milan 
and Jose Oxilia, the celebrated tenor. 

Some of the press excerpts of her European successes 
follow: 

Renata Chollet in the role of Leila (“Pecheurs de 
serves all the enthusiastic applause which she received from the pub- 
lic. In the invocation of the first act, as in the aria of the second, 
the beautiful and brilliant voice of Mlle. Chollet enabled her to put 
in relief the delicate melody of the part.—I! Secolo, Milan. 


Perles’’) de- 


The difficult part of Manon was sung last night by Mlle. Chollet, 
who, although she took the part without rehearsal, won many friends 
by her excellent rendering. Mile. Chollet other than possessing a 
beautiful and melodic voice, is also an intelligent and expressive 
singer.—l’Adriatico, Vicenza. 


Mile. Chollet, to whom unanimous praise was attributed for her 
Nedda (‘Pagliacci’), offered us as Micaela an interpretation which 
rarely it has been our privilege to hear the equal.-Triester Zeitung, 
Trieste. 


Mile. Chollet’s Gilda has been a real revelation, her magnificent 
voice, the sweetness of her singing added to a most pleasing person- 
ality at once won the audience.—Messagero Toscano, Pisa. 


In the concert given for the Pro-Italian Ambulance Corps a 
real success was obtained by Renata Chollet, a noted artist, appre- 
ciated by Milan, Trieste, Padova, etc. She sang exquisitely the aria 
of “Pecheurs de Perles,” the Nenia from “Mefistofele” and romance 
of “Boheme.”—Provincia di Como, Como, 


Mile. Chollet for the freshness of her voice and purity of singing 
has been an excellent Isabella in “Robert le Diable.” After the fa- 
mous aria, “Roberto tu che adoro,” she was recalled several times.— 
La Lombardi, Milan, 


Victor Kiizdé Replies to Mr. Bloch’s Letter 
in Reference to Professor Auer 


New York, June 23, 1916, 
To the Musical Courier: 

My attention has been called to a letter recently published in your 
paper, in which Mr. Bloch poses as the self appointed champion of 
the cause of the Auer pupils. He was much disturbed at my 
being “sole authorized” cxponent of the Auer system of teaching, 
and entered a vigorous protest, so Prof. Auer informs me. 

When I received my authorization papers, about two years ago, I 
was the only one authorized for America, and had every reason to 
expect to remain so. However, Prof, Auer, quite recently, exercised 
his privilege in changing his mind, and decided to give his endorse 
ment to others. On account of the Bloch complaints, I suppose it 
was a case of “peace at any price” that prompted the professor ‘“‘to 
show no favoritism.” We may hereafter look forward to a whole 
crop of “also authorized.” The matter now resolves itself into one 
question: 

Did Prof. Auer use discrimination in 
papers, and are they well merited? He 
playing of his pupils, but what can he know about their teaching 
ability? While I was in Europe many pupils took lessons from me 
and Prof, Auer, alternately, and some of them he turned over to me 
He also advised his American pupils to continue with 

will 
Auer 


freely distributing those 


may know all about the 


altogether. 
ine upon their return to the United States, 
establish beyond question my standing as a teacher of the 
system. Mr, Bloch's “little book” on bowing referred to in the 
letter, and endorsed by Prof. Auer, is not the 
simple reason that he has no special system of bowing. Every idea 
it contains has been published by dozens of authors before Mr. 
But then he did remark in his preface, that it is 
Prof 
reads, 


These facts alone 


Auer system, for the 


Bloch was born. 
a compilation and follows the French school. 
ment is printed in the book. One sentence 
tained what many others have unsuccessfully attempted.” 
the same sentence you will find in Prof. Auer’s endorsement of the 
Carl Flesch bow and finger studies, published many years ago. Draw 
your own conclusions. As a pedagogue, I do not consider myself 
having any rivals or competitors on this side of the Atlantic I 
claim to know my business and it is entirely proper for me to say 
80, Very truly, (Signed) Victor Kizpi) 


Auer's endorse 
"You have at 


Precisely 








“The perfection of Quartet playing.”-——London Daily Mail 
The World’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 
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Tour 1916-1917 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 668 Carnegie Hall, New York 


HENRI SCOTT 


Leading Basso Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


Chicago Tribune says: 

“Mr. Scott took the honors among the soloists 
on the score of vital tone, of style and of enuncia- 
tion.” 
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Summer Address: Hotel Moraine, Highland Park, Ill. 
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Tour 1916-17 Booking Rapidly 

















New York Sun, June 10, 19016. —William Hen- 
derson. 


NORFOLK FESTIVAL. 


Mr. Grainger is a passionate folk lorist, and 
his suite, “In a Nutshell,” is in his favorite field. 

He has had the time of his life writing this 
piece. The “Cornstalks March,” which sounds 
wondrous like a piece of American ragtime, had 
to be repeated. New York will hear this composi- 
tion. There will be no danger of its falling asleep. 
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It is not without a spirit of satisfaction that the inter- 
ested observer witnesses the constant and steady growth 
of music schools—in strength and number, and the better 
products—if one may use that term—that are being grad- 
uated from these institutions as compared with former 


7 


years. 


Decades ago there were pitiably few faculties in Chi- 
cago to be compared with those of the East—possibly 
two or three, notably among these being the Chicago 


Music College. Started nearly a half century ago by Dr. 
Florenz Ziegfeld, that institution is still flourishing, and 
each consecutive season sends forth graduates more nu- 
merous and better equipped than before. 


Chicago College and Columbia Schools of Music 


Leading off as to date, was the Chicago College of 
Music commencement, held at Central Music Hall, with 
the assistance of thirty members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Esther Harris, president, offered for 
criticism her best pupils, each of whom proved to be 
fully equipped for a public appearance. 

Wednesday evening, June 14, the Columbia School of 
Music, in its fifteenth annual commencement, held forth 


at the Auditorium Theatre, so great was the demand for 
seats. The school orchestra augmented by a number of 
professional musicians, and directed by a member of the 
faculty, gave desired support to the soloists. It must be 
said that though the entire program was of supreme ex- 


cellence, the Women’s Chorus, under the masterful baton 
of Louise St. John Westervelt, proved to be one touch 
of magic. Delightful delicacy, bold climaxes, prompt re- 
sponses imparted a sense of security and a charm which 
gave keen pleasure, “Orpheus and His Lute” (Edward 
German) was the chosen chorus number. Miss Wester- 
velt is one woman among the few equipped by tempera- 
ment and education to conduct. 

Parenthia Carmichael’s reading of the popular and dif- 


ficult E minor concerto (Chopin) possessed fluency and 
depth. Catherine Norfleet played the Lalo “Spanish” 
symphony (two movements), the allegro and rondo, with 


an abandon that bespoke a high degree of skill. Robert 
Lee Osburn, Jessie Zeman, Olive Kreibs and Charlotte 
Berg all gave evidence of diligent work, fine intelligence 
and marked talent. Diplomas and degrees were duly 
conferred 


Chicago Piano College 


With justifiable pride the Chicago Piano College bowed 
to a capacity audience at Central Music Hall, in its twenty- 
first annual commencement. The only school in Chicago 
confining its endeavors musically to the piano (and theory 
of course), the program consisted wholly of concertos 
for that instrument 

Owing to the conflicting duty of covering another com- 


mencement of importance that evening, the writer was 
able to hear but part of the program. Mildred Gipe de- 
livered the Schuett concerto, op. 47, in fine form with 


idarmon Watt at the second piano, The difficult von 
Weber concerto, op. 32, was given a capable reading by a 
very young girl in the person of Lavinia Kent, Christine 
Miller played the Liszt-Busoni Spanish rhapsody (last 
movement) with brilliant technic and sympathy and re- 
vealed rare interpretative powers for so young a person. 

When Rella Rusnak performed the last movement of 
the Beethoven concerto, op. 37, she revealed the fact that 
conscientious effort had been put forth with good results. 
Her instruction has been efficient, and evidently was re- 
ceived from a master of the instrument. Eleanor F. 
Godfrey, at the second piano, showed herself an artist. 

Others on the program were: Agnes Davidson, Ada 
McCarty, Agnes Peterson, Nellie Fisk, Julia Barry, Helen 
Brown. Degrees and diplomas were presented by the 
Reverend James Foster. 


Walter Spry School Underestimates Drawing Powers 


Presenting a program of a distinction sufficient to write 
“Finis” at the close of its present successful season, The 
Walter Spry School attracted crowds to Assembly Hall, 
in the Fine Arts Building—such crowds that one certain 
member of the press failed to obtain a seat. The fault, 
however, was inadvertently hers, for the hour was late. 
This writer would like to suggest the Auditorium 
Theatre or Orchestral Hall for this particular school’s 
closing recital uext season, 

However, the sounds which filtered through the door 
were highly agreeable, For example, the Liszt “Legend,” 
“St. Francis Walkiig on the Waves,” so admirably played 
by Ruth Wright, was indeed a revelation in pianistic art. 


A WEEK OF COMMENCE- 
MENTS IN CHICAGO 










For a debutante she possesses an astonishing degree of 
poise and finish with adequate technic. 

An appropriate beginning to the evening was the 
orchestral playing of the Weber overture “Oberon” under 
the direction of Hugo Korschak, formerly of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and head of the violin department 
of the Walter Spry School. Numbers from Dvorak, Bee- 
thoven, Bruch, Liszt, Mozart and Chopin were played 
with distinction by Ernestine Rood, Norman Weiler, 
Ruth Wright, Bessie Lamb, Ruth Miller, Katherine Whit- 
field, Elizabeth Donahue, Emily Hill, Edith Hasselquist 
and Helen Bradt, respectively, 

‘That there were four graduates and six pupils receiving 
Teachers’ Certificates is a consideration when one remem- 
bers the rigidity with which the examinations are con- 
ducted, and the genuine merit demanded of students re- 
ceiving such diplomas, 

A Maker of Musical History 


For thirty years, John Hattstaedt has directed the des- 
tinies of the American Conservatory of Music. Years 
ago, when the struggle for musical recognition in Chicago 
was a desperate one, and the appreciation of high ideals 
in art seemed impossible in the uncultured Western city 
(bent only upon realizing success along commercial lines) 
this pioneer of instructors with a characteristic, though 
laudable, stubborness was determined to strive and to wait. 
lf the musical history of Chicago is ever written, his name 
will fill a large place in its pages. On Friday evening, 
June 16, his faith again was justified—faith in himself and 
that which he so rightfully placed in the American people. 
The Auditorium Theatre, accustomed to accommodate 
only multitudes gathering for expensive grand opera, was 
filled to overflowing to hear a program sufficiently artis- 
tic to challenge the efforts of any similar institution. 

Albert Beck, though called to play upon the dilapidated 
instrument known only as the Auditorium organ, acquitted 
himself with scholastic distinction when he offered with- 
out score Guilmant’s D minor concerto, with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

The E minor concerto (Chopin) has not been better in- 
terpreted at a recent Chicago appearance than by Marian 
Fuerstenberg. This debutante pianist possesses an all- 
sufficient technic, fluency of style and a tone of beauty 
and fulness. 

Albert Lukken was well cast for the taxing aria “Vision 
Fugitive,” from “Herodiade” (Massenet), which he sang 
with an esthetic appeal and fine effectiveness. The young 
man has a baritone voice of rare beauty. 

The American Conservatory Orchestra of sixty pieces 
supplied artistic accompaniments under Adolph Weidig’s 
superior guidance. This indeed added a brilliance and de- 
sired accompaniment to concertos that would have other- 
wise lost interest. Not alone from Maine to California 
come the student body of this school: Mercedes Navarro 
traveled thousands of miles each year from Panama City, 
Panama, to profit by instruction in the American Con- 
servatory. Too numerous to mention are those coming 
from California, while an occasional pupil finds his way 
from inquiring and picturesque Japan. 

The degree of Bachelor of Music was conferred upon 
fourteen students of piano; two of voice; one of violin, 
in the person of Ruth Ray, already well known to the 
concertgoers; two for musical theory, and one for organ— 
a native son, en passant. Fifty-one diplomas were con- 
ferred in the piano department; twelve in the vocal de- 
partment; one for organ; eight in violin and musical 
theory; one for cello and theory; twenty-three pupils were 
graduated from the public school department under O. E. 
Robinson, and three in the dramatic school. Two hundred 
students received teachers’ certificates from departments. 
Prominent among the gold medals awarded for supreme 
excellence were the W. W. Kimball, John J. Hattstaedt, 
Adolph Weidig, O. E. Robinson and Arthur Anderson 
medals. Silver medals and honorable mention were given 
to those especially deserving. 

Maurice Kottler delivered the prodigious B flat minor 
(Tschaikowsky) concerto with an astonishing degree of 
ability. Though yet a child of fourteen, Master Kottler 
disposes of bristling technical difficulties with an abandon 
quite marvelous. Then, too, his interpretative powers are 
highly developed. 

His teacher, Heniot Levy, has given to Chicago numerous 
well qualified pianists, among others the local prodigy, 
Marie Kryl. 

A Temple of Art 

To the north, removed from the Loop, stands one of the 

most efficient schools in America. The Bush Temple houses 


the Bush Conservatory and its admirable theatre—one of 
the prettiest playhouses in Chicago. 

One evening could not possibly suffice for the presenta- 
tion of the graduates, for the brilliance of the Bush Con- 
servatory faculty attracts for the most part persons of 
recognized superiority. Beginning on Wednesday at a 
morning musicales capable pupils proved themselves worthy 
of the confidence of the faculty.. Esther Evans sang “Dich 
Theure Halle” (Wagner) with surety and beauty. Alice 
Schmauss showed her powers quite equal to the difficulties of 
the adagio from the Bruch G minor concerto. Leschetizky, 
Liszt, Debussy, Bohm, Kreisler and Massenet were repre- 
sented on the program. 

Loraine Turner's fleet fingers, sure technic and vivid 
imagination made much of the “Staccato Caprice” (Vog- 
rich), which formed a brilliant closing to a brilliant pro- 
gram. Programs from the School of Expression were in- 
terpolated with good effect. 

Thursday again found the theatre’s capacity tested for 
a second musical morning. 

The remarkable event of the day was the prodigious 
“Love Death” scene from “Tristan and Isolde,” read with 
thrilling climaxes by Esther Goetz. Dorothy Bollinger ef- 
fected contrast by her delicately capable reading of the 
Cowen “A Birthday.” Literature from Schumann, Grieg, 
MacDowell, Rachmaninoff, Liszt, Tagore-Horsman were 
given with poetical insight and savored naturally of efficient 
instruction. 

Wallace Rice gave the address, followed by presentation 
of certificates and diplomas. 


Master Builds Strong 


Kenneth F. Bradley, pre-eminently master of direction 


and program building, works with an eye to situations, 
suspense, climaxes and graceful denouement, so that each 
part forms a polished whole. 

Friday he chose to present the advanced students’ pro- 
gram, supplemented by an orchestra under Guy Wood- 
ard’s direction. That in itself speaks eloquently. David 
Marcus opened with MacDowell D minor concerto, and 
played it beautifully as to style and finish. Joseph Kitchen, 
also having received excellent instruction, was well quali- 
fied to give to a sophisticated audience—rather, one might 
say, cultivated audience—the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
concerto, Lyell Barber probably will always stand out in 
the musical world as a pianist who is one by virtue of 
native ability. His tone last evening was a delight and his 
evident mastery of all technical difficulty an astonishing one. 

Though the writer in the last few days has heard numer- 
ous and varied interpretations of the E minor Chopin con- 
certo, never has she heard it executed with more finesse and 
charm. 

Marietta Livengood seemed rather young to be playing 
with such things as the Bruch G minor concerto. At least 
she played one movement—the aliegro energico—much to 
the gratification of the school and her audience. Miss 
Livengood probably has only just entered her teens. 

Clay Hart essayed the “tenor test” with good effect. He 
did the “Celeste Aida” well. Earle Eldred, Anita Rosen- 
baum and Lucile Wallace completed the program, save for 
the chorus numbers. In the middle of the evening great 
applause accompanied the footsteps of Edgar Nelson as 
he waked to the center of the stage to conduct the chorus 
in “Ave Maris Stella” (Grieg) ; and right here was sounded 
a clear welcome note of professional efficiency. The 
chorus sang as one—with its exquisite ensemble, its 
careful assention of climaxes, its beautifully rounded tone. 
It was the mind and heart of the director speaking through 
the lovely fresh young voices, and they fell upon grateful 
and appreciative ears. The chorus appropriately closed the 
evening. . 

Saturday, with its junior program, closed the week’s 
activities. At the end was placed little Edward Bredshall, 
known as a prodigy, and who at the age of six years is 
said to have composed piano solos of appreciable difficulty. 
He played his own composition, a concerto, with remark- 
able ability. 


Auditorium Again Scene of Musical Feast 


The Chicago Music College is the senior music school 
of the West, and certainly of this metropolis. When 
Chicago was but a small and comparatively unimportant 
city, when its musical atmosphere was so thin that only 
the most courageous musician might hope to survive its 
discouragements and intolerance, Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, its 
founder, entertained wonderful visions of a wonderful 
school evolving from this modest beginning and knew that 
in a not far distant day, this rude city would become an 
important musical factor in America. And Dr. Ziegfeld’s 
prophecy has become a reality, for Chicago assuredly 
ranks high among the numerous musical centers of the 
continent. 

Saturday evening’s commencement was the fiftieth since 
the school’s beginning, and perhaps this year a better 
equipped class than ever before bade farewell to a well 
pleased faculty. On this occasion the Auditorium Theatre 
blazed forth with a brilliance never before surpassed in 
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the history of this playhouse. The audience was a great 
one and distinguished. Occupying the stage was the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in all its dignity, while with 
unsurpassed beauty, under the lure of Karl Reckzeh’s 
baton, came forth Wagner’s prelude to the “Meister- 
singer.” The College Chorus followed immediately, sing- 
ing with majesty Mendelssohn’s “Thanks Be To God,” 
from “Elijah.” The effect might be termed stunning were 
it not that a certain sublimity forbade the application of 
the word in this instance. 

Two stars, both pianists, shone with superior brilliance. 
Aron Ascher performed the first movement of the Bee- 
thoven C minor concerto without forcing the instrument, 
a habit prevalent among many young pianists and many 
established ones, too. The one wag full and round, ample 
technic was in evidence, enabling him to toss off difficult 
passages with abandon, while an admirable interpretation 
enhanced the value of the pianist’s work and earned for 
him sincere applause. 

The other superior pupil was Frank Manheimer, who 
skilfully played and sympathetically interpreted the Liszt 
E flat concerto. This young man is worthy of a place 
in the musical profession of the present generation. Mr. 
Manheimer is a player among players, and will unques- 
tionably win a place apart from the average pianist in 
the years to come. 

Florence Cole Talbert, of Pasadena, Cal. sang “Caro 
Nome” beautifully, revealing a voice well adapted to this 
coloratura aria. Ruby Lyons, a local singer, was heard 
in a fascinating delivery of the Mozart aria, “Dove Sono” 
from the “Marriage of Figaro.” Others on the program 
were: Mae Pfeiffer, Florence Eaton, Esther Pohlman, 
Frederick Braucher, and Gertrude Hecht. 

The Honorable Richard S, Tuthill awarded the medals 
and degrees, and made a scholarly address. 

The degree of Master of Music was given to Sister 
Mary Lucile Mangan, and Gertrude Hecht (Chicago) and 
Carrie Schneidwind (Union, Ill.). 

Eighteen members of the graduating class received the 
Bachelor degree, fifty-two pupils were graduated, sixty-six 
received certificates and five students were graduated from 
the Normal Course for Teachers, with seventeen in the 
Public School Music Class. A number of diamond and 
gold medals were offered by patrons of the art, promi- 
nent among which were the Alexander H. Revell diamond 
medal, the Dr. H. W. Thomas medal, the Cable Piano 


Company medal, the Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld medal, that of 
Carl D. Kinsey, and others. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Commencement of Hinshaw 
School 

One of the finest commencement programs of the sea- 
son was that featured by the Hinshaw Conservatory of 
Music, at Central Music Hall, Thursday evening, June 22. 
This was the twenty-sixth annual commencement of the 
institution, and was one of which an exacting faculty 
might well be proud, for all the soloists attained the high 
standard required of them. 

Henry Fluegge, a lad of fourteen years, gave a tech- 
nically fine reading of the G minor ballade by Chopin, 
particulatly in the finale. Phrasing and climaxes were well 
accomplished, though the boy’s interpretation revealed as 
yet an immature mind. 

Louise Klermund sang the “Romeo and Juliet” aria 
(Gounod) with rare charm. Her voice is of a lovely 
quality, and fine intonation was displayed by the student. 
Erna Frahm played very well the Schuette “Carnival 
Mignon,” and Evelyn Williams, who certainly shows re- 
markable talent, gave a splendid reading of the Liszt sec- 
ond Hungarian rhapsody. 

Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love, but a Day” and Tipton’s 
“Spirit Flower” were so beautifully sung by Louis Krause 
that had the “no encore” rule not existed on this evening, 
the young woman would certainly have had to respond 
with another song. 

With Otto Wulf, the young man’s instructor at the sec- 
ond piano supplying the orchestra parts, Harold Gul- 
brandsen proved himself to be in the professional class 
by his rendition of the Grieg A minor concerto. With a 
superb technical equipment, and a complete understanding 
of his work, Mr. Gulbrandsen is able to present a com- 
pelling interpretation of the piano literature. 

Donald Fiser, possessor of a fine baritone voice, sang 
Roger’s “War Song,” showing excellent training. Edna 
Whitmore, a most able accompanist, gave all vocalists 
pianistic support of a high order. Two readers assisted 
on the program. 

Others appearing were: Master Abner Berezniak, Edna 
Bell, Berenice La Jess, Aline Hoffman, Martha Huber, and 
Evelyn Hieronymus. 

Degrees and diplomas were conferred by the Rev. 
William Clapp, who read an interesting address. 

j Frances Bowser. 








ST. LOUIS NOTES 





St. Louis, Mo., June 22, 1916. 

While the writer was at the Musical Art Building this 
morning she had the pleasure of listening to many fine 
piano numbers by Clara’Wiillner. She tripped through Cho- 
pin preludes, nocturnes, mazurkas and many beautiful com- 
positions by Schénberg, Ravel, Debussy, etc. One of the 
most enjoyable numbers was “Sonate Heroic,” by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, which displayed her big technic, delicate 
pedaling, dash, brilliance and warm tonal coloring. This 
artist is preparing three concertos by Tschaikowsky, Franck 
and Moszkowski for her orchestral tours next season 
under the direction of Mrs. Herman Lewis. 


Kroeger School of Music Commencement Exercises 


On Wednesday afternoon and evening, June 21, the 
twelfth annual commencement of the Kroeger School of 
Music was held in Musical Art Hall. At 3.15 o’clock the 
first four grades gave a recital; at 4.30, the fifth and sixth 
grades, and at 8.15 the advanced grades. Twenty students 
from Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Arizona received diplo- 
mas from E. R. Kroeger, director of the school. 


Franklyn Knight’s Pupils’ Recitals 


Two recitals of songs were given by the pupils of Mrs. 
Franklyn Knight, the well known contralto and vocal in- 
structor, at Conservatory Hall, Lorelei Building, on Friday 
and Saturday evenings, June 16 and 17. The young sing- 
ers, many of whom showed great promise, proved that they 
had profited by Mrs. Knight’s method and reflected great 
credit upon their instructor. A large audience applauded 
their offerings enthusiastically. 

Missouri Music Teachers’ Association 


Eight of our teachers left Monday evening to attend the 
twenty-first annual convention of the Missouri Music 
Feachers’ Association at Carthage, June 20, 21, 22, 23. 
Eula Dawley, the well known dramatic soprano, appeared 
on the program twice. May Birpie Ditzer. 





Doris Barnett to Remain Here 





Doris Barnett, the Australian pianist and teacher, who 
had been following her career in Europe, has come to this 
country owing to the war and likes America so well that 
she intends to make it her permanent home, with New 
York as her headquarters. 

Miss Barnett was for several years the assistant of Leo- 
pold Godowsky in Vienna, during which time she was called 


upon to prepare and coach many students in the now 
world famous Meisterschule, Also she taught a large class 
of her own, including Godowsky’s own children. 

The young artist was engaged for extensive concert 
tours throughout Austria and Hungary, England and Aus- 
tralia, and her numerous very complimentary press notices 
testify eloquently to her pronounced success as a public 
player. 

For the summer months Miss Barnett is located in Seal 
Harbor, Me., where she teaches privately, and also is en- 
gaged in her old work of preparing pupils for Godowsky. 
She is sure to make a strong position for herself in the 
metropolis when she returns to New York next autumn. 





PEDAGOGIC RESULTS IN BIRMINGHAM 


Pupils of Neff and Dolejsi Distinguish Themselves at 
School Recitals 








At the Southern School of Musical Art, in Birmingham, 
Ala., the commencement week programs, June 12-19, called 
forth much attention and praise on the part of those who 
are discriminative in their musical tastes. There were ap- 
pearances by the pupils of the voice, piano and violin de- 
partments, recitals and demonstrations by pupils of the 
preparatory and kindergarten departments, the expression 
department, and graduation performances by the advanced 
pupils. Eurythmic drills, chorus singing and tableaux (be- 
sides solos) were the features of the events given by the 
preparatory and kindergarten pupils. Prudence Neff, head 
of the piano department, presented her advanced disciples 
in Chopin, Beethoven, Schumann, MacDowell, Moszkow- 
ski and Rubinstein numbers, while her graduates played 
such compositions as a Brahms ballade, a Beethoven sonata, 
the Grieg concerto, etc, 

The violin classes of the school are under the care of 
Robert Dolejsi, an artist and teacher of fine attainments, 
and the MustcaL Courier report of the commencement 
concerts speaks especially of the thoroughness and dignity 
reflected in the renderings of the young violinists from 
the classes of Mr. Dolejsi. The same review speaks also 
of the reliable technic and ripe musicianship and tone pro- 
duction exhibited by those players taught by Prudence 
Neff (Mrs. Dolejsi). 





Annie Friedberg Returns 





Annie Friedberg, the New York manager, returned re- 
cently to the metropolis from a very successful booking 
tour. 


WASHINGTON GRADUATION 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 





1627 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., June 15, ro1r6. 


The concluding concerts of the 1915-1916 season have 
been, of course, the students’ concerts, and, judging from 
the diplomas and certificates passed to graduates of the 
several schools and colleges of Washington, every town 
and hamlet in this neck of woods can be supplied with 
teachers and finished artists. 

A very large affair was the commencement exercises 
given at the Belasco Theatre, Tuesday, June 13, by the 
faculty and graduating class of the Washington College 
of Music, S. M. Fabian, president. Works by Mozart, 
Handel, Chopin, Schubert, Wagner, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, 


Moszkowski, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Granados, Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff, Massenet, etc., made up a very delightful 
program, 


The twelfth commencement recital by the faculty and 
students of the Von Unschuld University of Music will 
be given this evening at the New Willard. 

An Interesting Trio 

In the House of the Temple, under the auspices of the 
Supreme Council of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Freemasonry, the sacred concert given May 28, 
proved to be one of the most pleasing of the many given 
since this temple has been open. Gertrude Lyons, soprano, 
directed the affair and was most fortunate in having the 
assistance of a trio of young women who have made 
quite a place for themselves in one short season. Edwina 
Cory Doing, cellist, Elizabeth Sabrina Wilbur, violinist, 
and Vera Cory, pianist, are all talented and appreciative of 
the responsibility they have assumed in organizing this 
trio. Another artist on the program was Edythe Marmion 
Brosius, harpist, who always delights. The program 
follows: Largo (Handel), violin, cello, organ; “Arise, 
Shine, Thy Light Is Come” (Saint-Saéns), soprano, tenor, 
bass; “Au Monastere,” “Priére” (Hasselmans), harp; 
“Father, Unto Thee I Commend My Spirit” (Dubois), 
tenor; “Idyll” (Kinder), “Evening Bells” and “Cradle 
Song” (MacFarland), organ; “Ave Maria” (in Latin) 
(Gounod), soprano, violin, harp, organ; “Lost Chord” 
(Sullivan), violin; “Life” (Blumenthal), bass; “List! the 
Cherubic Host,” “I Heard the Voice of Harpers” (Gaul), 
soprano, bass, violin, cello, harp, organ. 

An Alice Burbage Artist-Pupil in Recital 

A well arranged program was given by Sade Stryon at 
her first public concert, given Tuesday, June 6, in the 
Coinstock studio. 

Miss Stryon, for the past year, has studied with Miss 
Burbage, to her great advancement. She opened her pro- 
gram with the “Rondo a Capriccio,” by Beethoven, fol- 
lowed by Schumann’s “Des Abends” and three numbers— 
nocturne, B flat minor; prelude, A flat, and valse, C sharp 
minor, by Chopin. Miss Stryon was especially good in 
her Chopin numbers, which demand so much from an 
artist, particularly right appreciation of the value of the 
pedal. Miss Stryon has a large class of pupils to which 
she is constantly adding. 

Mabel Roberts, soprano, pupil of Paul Blydon. was the 
assisting artist. 

The Georgia E. Miller Piano School Successful 

Georgia E. Miller, director of the Virgil Piano School, 
which is affiliated with the New York school, has issued 
invitations to the closing exercises which are to be held 
in St. John’s College Hall, Monday, June 26, A. K. Virgil, 
of New York, has been in Washington the past week 
giving several lectures and also personally holding exami- 
nations for teachers’ certificates. Miss Miller’s school is 
one of the most successful of piano schools in Wasning- 
ton, which is attested by the growth each year. Dick Roor. 





Grace G. Gardner Closes Season 





Grace G. Gardner, the Cincinnati vocal authority, will 
finish her teaching season there June 29 and reopen her 
studio September 1. Already Miss Gardner has booked 
her annual operatic recital in Cincinnati for June 8, 1917. 
The success of the recent recital attracted wide attention 
and even now many pupils with dramatic ability are on- 
rolling in the Gardner classes for next season. Aside 
from her general training work and her opera course, 
Miss Gardner also will devote special attention to school- 
ing for oratorio, , 

Miss Gardner, in commenting on the recent open air 
“Siegfried” performance in Cincinnati, wrote this letter to 
the Musicat Courier: 

It was a success — wonderfully so under such circumstances as 
outdoor singing makes difficult. The singing was beautiful, as well 
as the orchestra. Mme. Gadski sang beautifully, every note floating 
over to the audience, over the fathomless space, like a spirit of the 
sky. I shall never forget it. She invited me to meet her after the 
performance, which I did. One would not have suspected, who had 
not heard, that she had just finished throwing that wonderful voice 
with all her sustained power through that distance in the open air, 
as her speaking voice was fresh, sweet, and flowing, although she 
was heated and showed signs of bodily effort. This is a sure test 
of proper use of the singing voice. She is truly the great artist. 
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PITTSBURGH MUSICAL ITEMS 


3301 lowa Street, 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


Amy Grant, of New York, gave a series of opera recitals, 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. John C. Slack, Sewickley, 
Pa., during the month of June. The series consisted of 
four recitals, and included the operas “Prince Igor,” 
”" “Jewels of 





“Salome,” “Pelleas and Melisande,” “Goyescas, 
the Madonna,” and “Tristan and Isolde.” 
Miss Grant shows marked dramatic ability, and executes 
in dramatic style. Her recitals are preluded by a short 
talk regarding the history of the opera which she reads, 
and in her reading gives the text a clear and distinct presen- 
tation. Her readings or recitals are given with piano 
accompaniment, and for this series she was assisted by 


Ellmer Zoller. 
Duss Mass to Receive First Performance 


Much local interest has been manifested in the recent 
composition of a Mass by John S, Duss, the initial per- 
formance of which will take place at the St. Veronica 
Church, Ambridge, Pa. the composer's daughter, Vera 
Duss, taking the principal soprano solos. The composition 
has been written in a style beginning with soprano solo 
developing into a trio and culminating in a quartet. There 
are also chorus parts which will be sung by the choir of 
forty voices, and which has been rehearsing the Mass for 


many weeks 
Schenley Hotel Summer Concerts 


While the musical season is practically closed, we are 
glad to announce that summer concerts will be held again 
at Schenley Hotel during the evening, and a new addition 
for this season will be the Sunday evening concert, also 
the opportunity of hearing some of our local musicians of 
ability direct the orchestra, although Karl Bernthaler is 
the head conductor. 

Local soloists will be heard, and Max Shapiro has been 


elected concertmaster 
Teachers Present Pupils in Recital 


This week practically brings to a close the terms of 
various teachers and music schools, and on Monday evening 
James Stephen Martin presented some of his advanced 
students in a recital of opera selections, which was very 
interesting, and presented to the public a number of voices 
showing promise of brilliant future. 

Tuesday evening, William H. Octting and Chas, N. 
toyd, of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, presented a iarge 
class in a recital of instrumental selections. 

Reese R. Reese held his students’ recital in the ballroom 
of the William Penn Hotel on Monday evening. The pro- 
gram included compositions of the best composers, and 
many took part in the recital, 

Pupil of Anne Griffiths in Chautauqua 

Michael J. Caton, a young tenor who has been studying 
with Anne Griffiths for some time, has been engaged by 
the Coit Alber Company for a fourteen months’ tour, and 
when heard during the past week, made a “big hit.” A 
notable career is predicted for him. H. E. W. 


The Stoessel Achievements 


The father of those gifted young musicians, Edna 
Stoessel, pianist, and Albert Stoessel, violinist, was in 
New York last week and paid the Musica. Courter a visit. 
He reports a very favorable outlook for the 1916-17 book- 
ings for the brother and sister,-who will appear in joint 
recitals, Recent press notices of Edna Stoessel allude to her 
“fine tone and technic,” “masculinity of tone and bigness of 


conception,” “discriminative feeling,” “keen sense of propor- 
Albert ‘Stoessel’s current critics describe him 


tionate values.” 
(Boston Transcript) as “a remarkable player, who respects 
his art, whose emotions are controlled, whose power and 
(Beston Post) 
“he plays music of the eighteenth century with due repose 


verve are unquestionable and irresistible” ; 


and he can turn to modern music, with its color and poign- 
ancy, and do it justice in a characteristic manner”; (St. 
Louis Globe Democrat) “he has perfect artistic balance 
he is a true artist,” 





Tom Dobson’s Extensive Repertoire 
There are over 450 songs in Tom Dobson's repertoire, 
and all of them of an unusual character. As Mr. Dobson’s 
work requires the memorization of both words and accom- 
paniments the extent of his task in mastering the list may 


be conceived. It was only three or four years ago that the 


young singer from Portland, Ore., whose recitals have won 
him a large following in the East, took up seriously the 
plan of adopting a public career, As an amateur he had 
been especially successful with children’s songs, though his 
training had been of the broadest character, and his Ger- 
man, French and Italian diction quite as perfect as his Eng- 
lish. A series of New York recitals served to introduce 
him to an appreciative following, and his success from the 
outset has been marked, Boston and Chicago recitals will 
be given this coming season, in addition to many appear- 
ances in New York and vicinity. 





Christine Miller and Helen Keller 
Present Unique Program 





On Flag Day, June 14, in Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Christine Miller, contralto, and Helen Keller gave a 
concert for the benefit of the soldiers blinded in battle. 
There was a large and enthusiastic audience of represen- 
tative music lovers of Pittsburgh. Miss Keller’s teacher, 
Mrs. Macy, told the story of the wonderful girl's life, and 
Miss Miller sang and also played the piano. During the 
musical part ot the program, Miss Keller stood at Miss 
Miller’s side, with her right arm about the singer’s neck 

















CHRISTINE MILLER AT HER HOME IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Snapped by William Arms Fisher, of the Ditson Company. 


and her right hand on her throat, while her left hand 
rested on the piano in order to get the vibrations. Miss 
Miller sang two groups of songs with her accustomed art. 
Of her singing, Miss Keller said: 

“] do not know that the people or even Christine Miller 
herself are conscious of the something I feel in her voice. 
I seem to feei, not so much some one singing, but a silent 
moving, as of a soul struggling for the light of day. The 
world of womankind, I dream, is blending in her throat 
the call for love and justice, and glorified maternity. This 
presages a new order in life of which pwets already are 
dreaming in a more consummate, human art. Singing, it 
seems to me, is judged a little too rigorously by the old 
academic standard ef pure tonal value, technic and op- 
eratic ability. These dogmas in instrumental mus‘c, and 
corresponding ones in paiuting and poetry, however, are 
being broken down. We are beginning to have in litera- 
ture the drama of the soul—the psychological. May it 
not be possible that some time the world may comprehend 
the struggles of the soul in the voice of a singer as it 
now understands the phys‘cal which is represented in 
opera? Were that time here I think that Miss Miller 
would be deemed a pioneer in the new art. I feel the 
tender bird song at dawn when all is silent and people 
yet slumber.” 





Marie Morrisey. Pupil Scores in White Plains 





Although to the majority of music lovers the name of 
Marie Morrisey signifies the contralto singer oi splendid 
voice and regal presence, this artist is also demonstrating 
her ability to be known as a teacher of unusual gifts. One 
of her pupils is Elizabeth White, soprano, who participated 
in a play given by the Crescent Athletic Club at White 
Plains, N, Y., recently. Miss White, who is a singer of 


unusual talent, was heard in “Carissima,” “Neapolitan 
Love Song” and “Garden of Roses.” “Elizabeth White 
is a vocal'st of more than ordinary ability,” declared the 
Daily Record of that city. “Her voice is of unusually fine 
quality and her tones are sweet and clear. Every word 
was plainly heard throughout all her songs, and her stage 
presence was equally good.” The same paper. also states 
that “in all of her selections she was easily a favorite. 
Her rendition in Italian was another proof of her accom- 
plishment. The reception she received was de- 
served,” 





Two Klibansky Artist-Pupils in Recitals 





Florence McDonough was the assisting artist at the piano 
recital of Claire Rivers on Monday afternoon, June 19, at 
the Wanamaker auditorium, New York. Miss McDonough, 
who is the possessor of a rich contralto voice, was heard in 
two groups of songs. She showed the results of careful 
training and earnest application to her art. Her phrasing 
was good and her diction clear, The last song, “Until,” 
was so well liked that it had to be repeated. 

Miss Rivers, who has been repeatedly heard as an ac- 
companist, proved to be a young pianist of good promise. 
Her technic is clear, and she plays with fine musical under- 
standing. The audience received her numbers with evident 
pleasure. Ethlyn Bowman played very satisfactory ac- 
companiments for Miss McDonough. 

Zona Maie Griswold gave an enjoyable recital in the 
same place, Wednesday, June 21. Her voice is a big and 
brilliant soprano, of exquisite quality and range, and at all 
times she displayed considerable personality and sympathetic 
temperament. She sang groups of songs in German, Eng- 
lish and French, to Corinna Chase’s accompaniments. 





Mme. Oldberg and Mr. Fabian 
Appear on Interesting Program 


On Friday afternoon, May 5, an interesting program 
was given before the members of the Congressional Club 
of Washington, D.C.,and their guests by Lila Watts Col- 
lins, soprano; Susanne Oldberg, accompanist, and S. M. 
Fabian, pianist. Miss Collins, who is an artist-pupil of 
Mme. Oldberg, possesses a coloratura voice of marked 
sweetness. Especially brilliant were her operatic selec- 
tions. The sympathetic accompaniments of Mme. Old- 
berg and the brilliant piano solos of Mr. Fabian added 
very materially to the success of the event. 

At the completion of the program the artists received 
with Mrs. Pomerene, wife of Senator Pomerene and pres- 
ident of the club, and a general social time was enjoyed. 





Dickson Summer School of Music 
Will Open July 3 





This year the Dickson Summer School of Music, John 
Colville Dickson, director, will be located at Ebensburg, 
Cambria County, Pa., the term being for six weeks, from 
July 3 to August 14. In addition to Mr. Dickson, who 
will teach voice and be director of the choral work, the 
faculty will consist of Louis Edgar Johns, piano and com- 
position; Vera Wilson Welker, pipe organ; C. B. S:elzner, 
violin; D. Terry Martin, expression (elocution and dra- 
matic art), and Hildegarde Dickson, German. 





Our San Diego Visitors 





Among the visitors at the San Diego Expos‘tion who 
entered their names last week in the Musica Courter 
register there, were: Richard Vilim, Coronado, Cal.; 
Alvin Schmoeger, New York; Mrs. E. Baldwin, Ely, 
Nev.; Kate West, Shirley, Wyo.; A. J. Goodrich, Paris, 
France; Lady Constance Devenham, London, England; 
Albert Percival Devenham, London, England; John 
Blomgvist, Gefle, Sweden; Hans S, Linné, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 





William Thorner’s Summer Class for Teachers 





On account of the urgent requests received from pupils 
throughout the country, William Thorner has decided to 
continue teaching throughout the summer at his New York 
studios, his course being especially attractive to teachers. 
In the list of Mr. Thorner’s artist-pupils, Dorothy Follis, 
soprano, who is now studying with him, has been engaged 
as a member of the Boston-National Opera Company. 
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MARCHING SONG OF DEMOCRACY 
A New Grainger Choral Work 











G. Schirmer, New York, has just issued “Marching 
Song of Democracy,” a new work for mixed chorus, or- 
chestra and organ by Percy Grainger. The vocal score 
(octavo) runs to thirty-eight pages. The music is char- 
acterized by the usual very vigorous vitality which one 
looks for in all Mr. Grainger’s work. In his foreword, 
the composer gives a long list of quotations from Walt 
Whitman's “Leaves of Grass,” which he says “may serve 
as a sort of rough index to the emotional background of 
the work.” The composition itself is as formless as Whit- 
man’s rugged lines, except that it goes steadily forward 
in general march tempo to a huge climax (ffff for orches- 
tra and voices alike) of tremendous power. Various epi- 
sodes are made up of quite separate and unrelated themes 
and vary in character undoubtedly according to the “emo- 
tional index,” though happily Mr. Grainger has not com- 
mitted the mistake of assigning any particular section to 
any particular quotation so that the conductor and his 
chorus are free to dilate at will with whatever emotion 
the music may suggest to them, 

The score shows the usual peculiar remarks with which 
Mr. Grainger is pleased to decorate his pages; for in- 
stance, the chorus is adjured three times, “Don’t tire your- 
self over this; keep fresh for what is to come,” and 
finally turned loose with the exhortation, “Now is your 
time to sing up!” At the very end, where the ffff is, 
he gives a high F sharp to all the voices. The altos are 


told “All should sing the higher octave that pos- 
sibly can,” which is plain enough if not exactly 
grammatical. Even the basses are given the high 


F sharp above their staff and told, “Sing the high F sharp 
if you possibly can; if not leave it out.” One can imagine 
the vast majority of basses will follow the latter part of 
the request and regale themselves with glycerine lozenges, 
while their baritonic brothers, uncomplaining and unsup- 
ported, bear the brunt of the fray. 

There are no words, the whole composition being sung 
to what Mr. Grainger describes as “‘nonsense syllables,’ 
such as children use in their thoughtless singing; firstly, 
because I thought that a more varied and instinctive vo- 
calism could be obtained without the use of words in 
music of polyphonic nature (a freely moving many voiced- 
ness is the natural musical counterpart of individualistic 
democratic tendencies), and secondly, because I did not 
want to pin the music down, at each moment, to the pre- 
cise expression of such definite and-concrete thoughts as 
words inevitably convey, but aimed at devoting it, rather, 
to a less ‘mental’ immersion in a general central emotional 
mood.” This may all be very true, but it would seem 
rather difficult for the “high men,” as Mr. Grainger calls 


to modern music, Then she turned herself into a dra- 
matic soprano and sang the Wagner aria better than it 
has been heard here in years,” 

Herman Devries, of the Chicago Evening American, 
declared: “Miss Stanley’s rich, even voice, wonderful 
breath control and reliable technic made light of the Mo- 
zart aria’s difficulties. This aria is a test for the great 
singer. For my part I have never heard it done any 
better, although I have listened to it upon the lips of 
Christine - Nilsson, Fedes-Devries, Josephine Daram and 
Mme. Gueymard. After many recalls, Miss Stanley 
gave as an extra, ‘Dich theure Halle,’ from ‘Tannhiuser.’ 
It was not sung last year by the chosen soprano of the 
Campanini forces with such eclat and artistry.” 

Among other Chicago writers who praised Miss Stan- 
ley’s artistry on this occasion was Karleton Hackett, of 
the Post. “Miss Stanley sang very beautifully,” wrote the 
Post critic, “the best singing she has given us in this part 
of the world, and she made a most pronounced suc- 
cess with the audience. Her Mozart singing was especially 
fine, the tone full and rich, warm in color, and admirably 
sustained.” 

Miss Stanley plans to spend her summer in the East. 
Following her tour with the Ellis Opera Company in the 
fall, she will devote herself to the concert field. A New 
York recital will be given in November, 





Julia Claussen Meeting With 
Emphatic Success in South 





On the present tour which Julia Claussen is making 
through the Southern States for the Redpath Bureau, 
the famous contralto is meeting everywhere with great 
success. Already Mme. Claussen has sung forty-two 
concerts, winning much applause and many new friends 
among the Southerners. Although Mme. Claussen is con- 
stantly on the “go,” filling engagements every day, she 
finds a little time for recreation. Recently she visited the 
old battlefields around Chattanooga, and old log cabins 
where the noted generals of the Civil War once stayed. 
She has found amusement also in picnics in the lonely 
forests, swimming in creeks and the ocean, etc. 


The following, from the Tribune-Herald of Rome, Ga., 
June 8, 1916, will show the esteem in which Mme. Claussen 
is held: 


Julia Claussen, one of the foremost dramatic sopranos of the 
present generation, made her initial appearance before a Rome audi- 
ence last night and incidentally closed one of the most successful 
seasons of Chautauqua given in this city. 

The great diva was greeted by one of the largest audiences of 
the week, and the spontaneous outbursts of applause that followed 
each number on her program bespoke the great pleasure and entire 
satisfaction of her listeners. 

Hers is truly a voice that has but few equals, either on the oper- 
atic or concert stage. One could easily exhaust all the superlatives 
of his vocabulary and then leave it inadequately described. It con- 
tains all the vital elements of greatness possessed “‘by the greatest” 


(Left) Pierre Henrotte, Julia Claussen and Marcel Charlier in front of the Confederates’ Monu- 


ment, Greenville, S. C., May, 1916, 
June, 1916. 





(Right) Julia Claussen at “The Falls,” Gadsden, Ala., 








his tenors to sing “heroicly” such a noble passage as 
follows: 

Tum ta- i pum pum pa ti ra da ti-ra da 

Tum ta- i pum pum pa ti-ra da ti-ra di. 

Mr. Grainger apparently made even the cover design for 
his composition for it is signed in the lower corner, “P. A. 
G.,” and is, by the way, a positive miracle of ugliness. 

But the music is good; there is no doubt about that. 





Helen Stanley’s Singing at the North Shore 
Festival Praised by Chicago Press 





Helen Stanley’s success as soloist of the North Shore 
Festival was of a most pronounced character. In the 
words of Stanley K. Faye, in the Chicago Daily News: “In 
Elvira’s aria, as it was sung yesterday, she sustained the 
long, complex phrases with a combination of tonal beauty, 
flexiblity and even volume astonishing to ears accustomed 


but has certain added qualities that perhaps can not be ascribed to 
any other artist before the public today. Indeed, Mme. Claussen 
has justly earned a reputation during her three years before Amer- 
wean audiences that is most enviable. The prominent position she 
now occupies is not hers by virtue of voice alone—a voice that is 
most glorious and luscious in timbre and unusually even throughout 
its range of over three octaves—but also does she possess a certain 
musicianship that is undeniably remarkable—an interpretive ability 
that is most tremendous and pliable and a personality that radiates 
all that is most beautiful and appealing in womanhood. 

Her program last night displayed her potent powers of song to 
great advantage. She is unique in being able to sing both soprano 
and contralto solos in a most facile and astonishing degree. 

Her first group of songs sung in German were of decided contrast 
and varied encugh for general approval. The “Ava Maria” founded 
on the celebrated ditation theme of “Thais” was a beautiful bit 
of vocalization. 





* * * 
Her English songs, sung in a manner that showed rapid growth 
in her mastery of our language, were delightful. 
* —_ * 


Marcel Charlier, one of the noted French opera conductors of the 
present day, supplied accompaniments that were flawless. He made 
his position a most important one by the sympathetic support he ren- 
dered his fellow artists. 
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THE BEHYMER CELEBRATION 


Friends of the Popular Los Angeles Manager Observe 
His Jubilee 








Thirty years in Los Angeles, thirty years that have 
meant the rise from youthful ambition to complete re- 
alization, were celebrated by L. E. Behymer, the noted 
Western concert manager on the evening of June 8. The 
hosts were Mr, and Mrs. Behymer and all the little 
“Bees,” and the guests were as many of the nearest friends 
that an ordinary good house would hold. 

It was a joyous evening. Many of the gathering were 
old timers who had known the “Bees” for all of the 
thirty years of their residence in the far West, and the 
reminiscences were interesting and amusing. There was 
music by Harry Clifford Lott, Cordelia Lee and Beatrice 
Plummer, and informal talks by B. R. Baumgardt, of 
Travelogue fame, astronomer, historian, poet, lecturer; 
Harry Duffield, actor, now of the Burbank stock company, 
formerly in the support of Joe Jefferson, Booth, Barrett, 
Rose Coghlan and many others; General Robert Wankow- 
ski, commander in chief of the National Guard of the 
State of California; F. W. Blanchard, manager of things 
musical in Los Angeles (the “Fairyland” production, the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, the Municipal Band, 
etc.); Joseph Dupuy, far famed conductor of choruses; 
Mrs. Behymer, and, last, but by no means least, Mr. Behy- 
mer himself, 

In these talks, although couched in humorous vein, the 
early struggles of the now eminently successful manager 
to bring musical attractions to the coast were clearly set 
forth, And it was also suggested, with much truth, that 
the people’s debt to Mr, Behymer was all too slightly 
appreciated by the present generation, and by the many 
who moved here after the pioneers had done their work 
and had made poss ble many things that in the early days 
were unthought of, or were mere dreams impossible of 
realization. With the passing years that realization has 
gradually been brought nearer the ultimate possible by the 
efforts, the unflagging energy and unwavering courage of 
Mr. Behymer. There is yet more to be done, and that it 
will be done no one can doubt—-but that will be the subject 
of another story. 

It was a pleasant evening, and one in w'ich real friend- 


ship and genuine admiration formed a sympathetic back- 
ground. Everyone offered the “Bees” hearty congratula- 
tions, and hoped the next thirty years would be for them 
all as happy and successful as the last. 





Gustaf Holmquist a “Creation” Favorite 

Gustaf Holmquist, bass, of Chicago, represented the character of 
Raphael. Mr. Holmquist is one of the leading bass singers of Amer- 
ica. Two things impressed the writer particularly concerning Mr. 
Holmquist. One was the utmost sincerity with which he interpre- 
tated, and the other was the beautiful richness of his voice. There 
is much of what might be termed the “organ” quality in his voice. 
His renditions were beyond reproach, and although much was ex- 
pected of him, he came fully up to the highest expectations. Mr. 
Holmquist, besides being an artist, is a real man, straightforward 
in everything he does and in whom there is no pose.—The Fort 
Hays (Kans.) Leader. 





Gustaf Holmquist was perfectly at home in this role in “The Cre- 
ation.” His splendid voice rolled out with great ease and is of a 
quality that is decidedly mellow and luscious.—The Appleton (Wis.) 
Crescent. 





Mr. Holmquist, who has probably sung with every large festival 
chorus in the country, is always the artist, and gave a fine rendition 


of his role.—The Appleton (Wis.) Daily Post. 





Gustaf Holmquist, of Chicago, was the basso soloist for the even- 
ing, taking the parts of Raphael and Adam. Mr, Holmquist is an 
artist, and his every number was one of perfection, Especially good 
was his solo describing the creation of the animals of the earth.— 
The Fond du Lac (Wis.) Daily Commonwealth. 





Morgan Kingston Scores at Evanston, III. 





Relative to the singing of Morgan Kingston at the 
North Shore festival at Evanston, Ill, this season, the 
following was written: 

Morgan Kingston was a great joy as Faust. The declamatory 
passages were in excellent style and one pianissimo phrase was of a 
loveliness beyond description.—The Chicago Daily Tribune. 





Morgan Kingston, the principal tenor of the defunct Century 
Opera Company, made a highly favorable impression with his sing- 
ng of the music of Faust.—Chicago Herald. 





Between May 20 and 21 the Municipal Opera at Zurich, 
Switzerland, had a short special season of opera given 
by an Italian company, the repertoire of which was de- 
voted to “Traviata,” “Tosca,” “Rigoletto,” and “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
WISCONSIN STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AT FOND DU LAC 
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The Wisconsin State Music Teachers’ Association held 
its seventh annual convention at Fond du Lac, on May 2, 
3 and 4. The local committee of arrangements included 
Herman Hartman, chairman, Emma Wolff and Faye 
Jackson. Hundreds of music teachers were present. 

Sessions opened with the awarding of licentiate diplomas 
at the Armory. Addresses of welcome were given and 
a formal reception followed. Thirty-three candidates pre- 
sented themselves for licentiate diplomas in music teach- 
ing; i, e., thirty-three applicants for degrees; twenty-nine 
in piano; one in voice and three in public school music. 
One of the piano candidates also took the examination in 
counterpoint. Six committees had charge of the licentiate 
examinations at the Armory. These were: Piano—Eliza- 
beth B. Bintliff of Ripon, Ella Smith of Milwaukee, and 
Elizabeth Buehler of Madison; violin—Nettie Booth Wegg 
of Monroe, Ralph Rowland, Milwaukee, and Albert Fink, 
Milwaukee; organ—W, H. Williamson of Milwaukee, Dr. 
C. H. Mills of Madison, and Harry Packman of La 
Crosse; voice—Estelle Hall Reade of Ripon, Elizabeth 
Hearding of Delafield, and L. H. Stringer of Milton; 


Dykema discussed “Community Music in Relation to 
Music in Entertainments.” E. M. Upton, of Chicago, 
spoke on the “Psychology of the Genius of Music.” 

In the recital which followed, given by Mr. Bombalek 
and Mr. Rowland, both young men of much talent, their 
numbers aroused much applause. These included Dessek’s 
sonata, op. 10, by Mr. Bombalek; Grieg’s sonata, op. 13, 
by Mr. Rowland and Mr. Bombalek; “Will of the Wisp” 
(Kuhe), etude, op. 4, an original composition, Dvorak’s 
“Silhouette,” Nos. 1 and 2, MacFadyen’s “Romanze,” 
“Lovely” (Seeling), and “Rondo Joyeuse” (Semmann), 
by Mr. Bombalek; and Hubay’s “Hungarian Fantasie” by 
Mr. Rowland. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. J; T. Armstrong, head of the 
vocal department at Grafton Hall, and Frank Olin Thomp- 
son, pianist of the Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee, 
gave one of the most delightful programs of the entire 
convention. “The Pipes of Pan” (Monckton), “Dost 
Thou Know” from Thomas’ “Mignon,” “Flower in the 
Crannied Wall” (Mason), and “Pierrot” (Johnson), sung 
by Mrs. Armstrong, opened the recital. Mr. Thompson 


primary and elementary schools was read before the com- 
mittee of which Lillian Watts was chairman. 

In the afternoon, one of the most enjoyable concerts 
of the three-day session took place in Plymouth Church. 
Those participating were: Annie Peat Fink, organist from 
Racine; Mary S. Harger, soprano from Wassau and 
Franklin F. Horstmeier, baritone from Manitowoc. Mrs. 
Fink opened the program with the G minor suite by 
James H. Rogers. Miss Harger followed with a delight- 
ful group of songs including “O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre” 
(Handel), “Lied” (Frank), “L’oiseau bleu” (Dalcroze), 
“Im Herbst” (Franz), and “Schlagende Herzen” 
(Strauss). Lawrence Bernhardt was the accompanist 
Mrs, Fink then played the toccato and fugue in D minor 
(Bach). Mr. Horstmeier, accompanied by Bertha Kling- 
holz, sang “Where’er You Walk” (Handel), “Der Eich- 
wald” (MacFadyen), and “Ich grolle nicht” (Schumann). 
Mrs. Fink concluded the program with largo and minuet 
from Wolstenholme’s sonata in D, and Dubois’ “In Para 
disum” and “Intermezzo.” 

In the evening an informal reception and banquet, held 
at the Palmer House, with E. J. Breitzman as toastmaster, 
concluded the convention. 





May Marshall Cobb Delights 
Music Lovers of Butler 


“A group of two songs by Grieg, another by Strauss, 
and one by Hiie gave Mrs. Cobb unusual opportunity for 
a display of fine interpretative power. Vocally her sing- 
ing was satisfactory owing to its evenness and steadiness 
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OFFICERS AND DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE WISCONSIN STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, HELD AT FOND DU LAC 


public school music-—Lillian Watts of Racine, Theodore 
Winkler of Sheboygan, and P. W. Dykema of Madison; 
theory and history of music—Dr. Mills, Mr. Williamson, 
and Mr. Packman. 

Following the business session, Ella Smith, of Milwau- 
kee (violinist), and Wilfred M. Lucas, of Ripon College, 
furnished musical numbers accompanied by Estelle Hall 
Reade of Ripon. Miss Smith played numbers from 
Chopin and Debussy, and Mr. Lucas sang “The Wind 
Speaks” (Grant-Schaefer), “Thou Art to Me” (Chad- 
wick) and “Yearnings” (Rubinstein). 


Haydn’s “Creation” Sung 


In the evening Haydn’s “Creation” was presented at 
the Armory, by the Fond du Lac Choral Society, directed 
by the Rev. P. G. van Zandt, who won praise and rec- 
ognition for good work by the large audience present. 
The success of this oratorio was instrumental in organ- 
izing a permanent choral seciety in Fond du Lac. The 
soloists were Delia Henney Pick, who sang the roles of 
Gabriel and Eve; Edward Walker in the tenor role of 
Uriel, and Gustaf Holmquist, basso, in the parts of 
Raphael and Adam, Each soloist won great applause. 
Rev. van Zandt likewise won much favorable comment 
for the finish and completion which the presentation of 
the oratorio showed, and which gave evidence of the 
skill and labor expended upon it. 

Addresses by Dean L’borius Semmann, of Marquette 
University Conservatory of Music; P. W. Dykema, of 
Madison; and E. M. Upton, of Chicago; recital by Raiph 
Rowland, violinist of Milwaukee, and Anton Bombalek, 
pianist of Milwaukee, featured the Wednesday morning 
session. Dean Semmann, president of the organ’zation, 
in his annual address spoke of the past accomplishments 
of the association and its plans for the future. Prof. 


played sonata in B minor (Liszt), and closed the pro- 
gram with “Depuis le Jour” from “Louise,” Charpentier, 
and “Sunlight” by Harriet Ware. Abbie Jones .accom- 
panied Mrs. Armstrong. 

Among others participating in the Wednesday program 
was the chorus composed of H. K. Downing, director ; 
first tenors—Clarence Fenner, Carl Boelke, H. K. Down- 
ing; second tenors—Walter Stiehr, Elmer Nehls, Henry 
Unferth; baritones—Erwin Nehls, Norman Sinske, Dr. 
A. K. Steen; basses—Herbert Fenner, Fred Piehl, Arnold 
Knop. 

Public School Music Demonstraticn 


A demonstration of public school music by pupils of 
the Fond du Lac Music Schools under the direction of 
Olive Flaherty, supervisor of music, opened the day’s 
program. Music teachers expressed their delight with 
the demonstrations and were highly complimentary in 
their comments on Miss Flaherty’s methods. At a sec- 
tional meeting held in the Armory, reports were read. 
A paper was given on piano playing by Charles W. Dodge, 
of Milwaukee, before the piano division; one on violin 
technic and its stience, before the violin section, by Ludwig 
Wrangell of the Wrangell School of Music, Milwaukee, 
and one to the voice d'vision on the “Madness of Meth- 
ods” by Bernhardt Bronson, Ruth Hoppin was chairman 
of the piano division; Nettie Booth Wegg of Monroe, of 
the violin section, and Minnie Bergman of the University 
of Wisconsin, of the voice division. E, Meretzki Upton, 
of the Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago, assisted 
by a number of children from his classes gave a demon- 
stration of keyboard harmony also, at the morning 
session. 

In the afternoon reports on credits for applied music 
in the high schools and on a definite music course for 


of tone, while there was much pleasure to be derivea trom 
the rich qualities of her voice, her remarkably clear dic 
tion and fine sense of phrasing.” The forcgoing is an ex- 
cerpt from the Butler (Pa.) 
given in that city by May Marshall Cobb, the soprano 
Mrs. Cobb has been prominently identified with the mu- 
sical life of Pittsburgh for a number of years, and her re- 
New York 


church is a source of regret to her many admirers in 


Eagle regarding a recital 


cent engagement as soloist at a prominent 


western Pennsylvania. 


A Recherché Occasion 


Under its own heading of “Quelque Smear,” the 
“Line O’Type or Two” column of the Chicago Tribune, 
quotes this description from the Arizona Gazette: 

“The dance ever 
under the direction of any 
The music was fine, the crowd was congenial, and every- 


thing was covered with sang froid.” 


was absolutely the best one given 


Phoenix High school class 


Wichita Concert Series Announced 


Merle Armitage, manager of the Forum All-Star Con 
cert Series at Wichita, Kan., announces the following 
artists for the 1916-1917 season: John McCormack, tenor; 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist; Mischa Elman, violinist, and Alma 
Gluck, soprano. 


Three Mannes Recitals in New York Next Season 


The New York recitals of Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes 
are to be given at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evenings, October 
31, November 21, 1916, and January. 30, 1917. 
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| TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION AT SAN ANTONIO 


Committee Appointed to Draw Up Final Plans for Standardization—Will Submit 
Report at Next Year’s Convention—Round Table and Other Interesting Dis- 
cussions—Treasurer’s Report Is Encouraging—Officers All Re-elected— 
Delegates Liberally Entertained Socially and Excellent Programs 
Presented—Austin Gets Next Convention 














San Antonio, Tex., June 21, 1916. 
The second annual convention of the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association was held in San Antonio, June 8 
and 9, with headquarters at St. Anthony Hotel, The first 


meeting was held in Dallas, May 21 and 22, 1915, where 
were laid for the forming of the Association. The 
committees on Constitution and Standardization were ap- 
pointed to report in San Antonio, The following officers 
were elected: Arthur L. Manchester, of Georgetown, presi- 
Harriet Bacon McDonald, of Dallas, vice-president ; 
John Bert Graham, of Waxahachie, secretary, and 
Andrew Hemphill, of Fort Worth, treasurer. 
Thursday Events 

The convention was called to order at 10 o'clock, Thurs- 
day morning by the president, Arthur L. Manchester. 
Che welcome to the city was given by Mayor Clinton 
on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, by Harry 
Hertsberg, and on behalf of San Antonio musicians by 
Arthur Claassen. Greetings were read from Mrs. J. F. 
Lyons, of Fort Worth, president of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs. Harriet Bacon McDonald, vice-president, 
responded on behalf of the Association. 

The president then took up the order of business, under 
which head came his address, with recommendations to 
be acted upon by the Association, which were (1) the 
giving of credits in the High School for work done in 
practical music under properly accredited private teachers ; 
(2)the further development of community music; (3) the 
furthering of music in the college; and (4) the standardi- 
zation of music. The constitution was next read by Sam 
S, Lesh, of Forth Worth, chairman. Each article was 
followed by discussion, changes made if deemed 


plans 


dent; 


Brown; 


read, 
necessary, and adopted. 

At 12 o'clock, luncheon was served at the St. Anthony 
Hotel, to the members of the Association, by the Thomas 
Goggan Piano Company. Business was resumed at 2 p. 
when round tables on piano, voice culture and singing, 
school music, violin and theory were held. 

Mrs. H. M. Madison, of San Antonio, was chairman of 
the piano round table. Papers were read on the following 
“Benefit of Harmony for Piano Students,” by 
Mary Hewson, of San Antonio; “Methods of Teaching 
Children,” by E. Alice Holman, of San Antonio, and “Is 
Piano Technic More Mechanical or Intellectual”? by T. 
S. Levette, of Baylor College, Belton. 

Mrs. Robert A. Cox, of Houston, was chairman of the 
voice culture and singing round table. Informal discus- 
sion was indulged in by Mrs, Cox, Anna Craig Bate, of 
Paris; Mayme Wynne, of Dallas; I. B. Graham, of 
Waxahachie, and H. W. Reed, of Bryan. 

The public school music was in charge of Elfleda Little- 
john, of Galveston. Papers were read on “Music Credits 
in the High School,” by Lulu Grisenbeck, San Antonio; 
“Co-operation Between the Private Teacher and the Super- 

Public School Music,” by Nettie Tillett, of 
“The Duty of the Private Teacher and the Public 
School Music Teachers to their Community—How They 
May Improve its Musical Life,” by Mrs. H. M. Rishel, 
of Corpus Christi. These papers were all followed by 
interesting discussions, 

The round table for violin was in charge of Walter J. 
Fried, of Dallas, Interesting papers were read on “His- 
tory of the Violin, and Its Influence on Violin Music,” 
Walter J. Fried, of Dallas; “Graded Violin Studies,” 
Etelka Evans and J. E. Maddy; “The Importance of En- 
semble Practice in Teaching,” E, Clyde Whitlock, of Fort 
Worth, and “The Selection of Concertos and Sonatas,” by 
Walter Romberg, of San Antonio, 

Julius A, Jahn, of Dallas, was chairman of round table 
on theory. General discussion was held, led by Mr. 
Jahn on “To What Extent Should Theory be Incorporated 
in the Public School Curriculum”? Papers were read on 


m., 
public 


subjects : 


visor of 


Abilene ; 


“The Advisability of ‘'eaching Counterpoint Before, or 
in Conjunction With, Harmony,” by Carl Beutel, of Fort 
Worth, and “The Necessity for the Study of the Elements 
of Music for the Deeper Appreciation of Musical Com- 
positions,” by Sam §S. Losh, of Fort Worth. 

The various round tables were all very interesting and 
instructive. They adjourned at 3 o’clock, to begin the 
general business session. Two eloquent, instructive and 
interesting addresses were given by Mrs. C. M. Taliaferro, 
of Houston, chairman of committee on community music 
federation of music clubs, on “Community Music,” and 
by Prof. Frank L. Reed, of Austin, on “The Place of 
Music in the College Curriculum.” After the addresses, 
the general business was resumed. Invitations were given 
for next year’s meeting, and Austin was unanimously 
chosen 

The constitution, given its final reading and adopted, and 
with a rising vote of thanks to the committee, the session 
closed. 

At seven o'clock the members were the guests of the 
San Antonio Music Club at a Mexican supper. Mrs, 
Walter Romberg, president of the club, acted as hostess 
and introduced Mrs, Lewis Krams-Beck, founder of the 
club, who welcomed the guests. Mrs. G. E. Gwinn, so- 
prano, sang two of John M. Steinfeldt’s compositions, 
“Die Lotus Blume,” and “Ich hah dich geliebt,” and re- 
sponded to an encore with Franz’ “Im Herbst,” accom- 
panied by John M. Steinfeldt. Mme. d’Acugna, contralto, 
sang “Spanish Love Song,” by Chaminade, and “La Man- 
tilla,” by Alvarez, and responded with “La Paloma,” by 
request, accompanied by Mrs. Anderson. Mrs. Manches- 
ter, the president of the Association, closed the festivities 
with a few remarks. 

At 8:30, in the St. Anthony ball. room, an excellent 
program was given by San Antonio musicians as follows: 
Double quartet, for mixed voices—soloist, Mrs. G. E. 
Gwinn (soprano), “The Omnipotence,” Schubert; sopra- 
nos, Mrs. G. E. Gwinn and Mrs. Fred Jonas; altos, Elsa 
Harms and Mrs. Roy Lowe; tenors, Charles Cameron- 
Bell, Charles M. Lee; basses, Emmett Rountree and Gil- 
bert Schramm; accompanist, John M. Steinfeldt. The 
number was splendidly given. Mrs. Gwinn’s clear, high 
soprano was heard to advantage in the solo parts. The 
ensemble was of excellent volume and blended beautifully. 
Mr. Steinfeldt’s accompaniment was an effective back- 
ground; violin solo, last movement Mendelssohn con- 
certo, Walter Romberg; accompanist, John M. Steinfeldt. 
Mr. Romberg played as one inspired. Contralto solo 
“Ich wob dies Gewand,” from “Odysseus,” by Bruch, Elsa 
Harms; accompanist, Alois Braun. The composition dis- 
played to the best advantage Miss Harms’ rich, full con- 
tralto, and gave evidence of her interpretative ability. Mr. 
Braun is a most satisfactory accompanist; soprano solo 
“Vissi d’arte,” from “La Tosca,” Puccini, Mrs. Fred 
Jonas; accompanist, Kathleen B, Clarke. The Tosca aria 
showed the beautiful limpid high tones of Mrs. Jonas’ 
voice. The number was given with all the pathos and 
despair it requires. Mrs. Clarke played the accompani- 
ment artistically; piano solo, “Etude de Concert,” Mac- 
Dowell, Clara Duggan Madison. Mrs. Madison played 
the difficult number excellently, displaying a vast amount 
of technic. String quartet, “Der Tod und das Maedchen,” 
Schubert; first violin, Wilhelm Marx; second violin, Wal- 
ter Romberg; cello, Rafael Galindo; viola, Jacob Sauer- 
wein. This number was most enjoyable; baritone solo, 
“The Erlking,” Schubert, Emmett Rountree; accompanist, 
John M. Steinfeldt. This famous song showed splendidly 
the dramatic qualities of Mr. Rountree’s voice, also the 
delicate pianissimos; soprano solo, “Micaela’s Aria,” 
from “Carmen,” Bizet, Mrs. L. L. Marks; accompanist, 
Ruth Bingaman. Mrs, Marks’ splendid soprano was es- 
pecially suited to this aria, giving her good opportunity 


to show her full clear tones and dramatic ability. Miss 
Bingaman’s accompaninients are a delight to the person 
singing, as well as the audience; bass solo, “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” aria from “Scipio,” by Handel, Gil- 
bert E. Schramm; accompanist, John M. Steinfeldt. This 
number gave Mr, Schramm ample opportunity to show his 
full rich voice and especially his low tones to advantage ; 
piano solos, prelude in D flat, Chopin; “‘Bourree,” Juon; 
“Romanza in E minor,” Steinfeldt; “Rhapsodie,” Brahms, 
Kathleen Blair Clarke. Mrs, Clarke has a_ splendid 
touch, delicate and yet with a feeling of strength. Her 
four numbers were given with truce artistic ability; double 
quartet, “Worthy is the Lamb,” from “The Messiah,” by 
Handel. The personnel was the same as in opening num- 
bers. This difficult work was given well. The runs were 
extremely clear, Oratorio given in such splendid style is 
a pleasure to listen to. John M. Steinfeldt was the ac- 
companist. 


Friday Proceedings 


Preceding the morning session Else Sternsdorff, pianist, 
a native of Berlin, and one of the city’s best teachers, 
gave, by request, a short program. She played with her 
usual excellent ability, displaying a firm touch, true inter- 
pretative ability and splendid musicianship. 

At 9.30 the business session was called to order by Mr. 
Manchester. A committee of three was appointed to draw 
up resolutions. Julius Jahn, of Dallas, chairman of the 
standardization committee, then read the report. There 
was a great deal of discussion on the subject, several 
members giving their individual views. It was finally de- 
cided that the president appoint a committee of nine to 
draw up final plans for standardization and report at the 
convention next year. 

The secretary then read his report. The association has 
198 charter members and fifty-two were added to the 
list in San Antonio. The treasurer’s report was also read. 
The expenditures were comparatively small and the treas- 
ury is in a very flourishing condition. 

The nominating committee made its report as follows: 
Arthur L, Manchester, for president; Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald, vice-president, and John Bert Graham, secretary 
and treasurer. The nominees were elected unanimously 
and the officers escorted to their seats. Each made a 
short speech. The officers were all re-elected. The pres- 
ident then appointed the executive committee for next 
year. They were Mr. Collins and Frank Reed, of Austin, 
and Mr. Heister, of San Marcos. Through E. Alice Hol- 
man, who has her studio in the Mayor Temple of Music, 
Mr. Mayor invited the teachers to visit the Temple. A 
vote of thanks was given the San Antonio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association for a most enjoyable time. Abilene was 
extended a vote of appreciation for the help given, by 
the explanation presented by Nettie Tillett, of their sys- 
tem there of giving credits in the public schools for music 
and the method of standardization used in Abilene schools, 
Telegrams were read from various school principals urg- 
ing that credits be given. It was recommended that 
teachers have printed on their stationery or in their ad- 
vertisements the fact that they were members of the 
Texas Music Teachers’ Association. Advertising will be 
more thoroughly discussed next year. “The Musicale” 
was decided upon as the official organ for the association. 
The publication is edited in Dallas by A. L. Harper. The 
resolution committee (E, Clyde Whitlock, Julius Jahn 
and Stella Prendergast Wren) was not quite ready to re- 
port, so the meeting adjourned to meet at 2 p, m. 

At 2 p. m. the meeting was called to order by the pres- 
ident. The resolutions committee made the following re- 
port: “That thanks be extended to the city and individ- 
uals welcoming them to the local association; to the St. 
Anthony Hotel; to Thomas Goggan & Brothers; to San 
Antonio Musical Club; to San Antonio artists; to visiting 
trtists; to Mrs. Taliaferro and Mr. Reed for their ad- 
dresses ; to the citizens for the automobile rite; to the lo- 
cal press and to the Musicale.” It was moved, seconded 
and carried that a letter of thanks be sent to the Rotary 
Club for letting the association have the use of the ball- 
room on the day of their weekly luncheon, the club using 
a much smaller room. On motion the meeting adjourned. 

At 5:36 an automobile ride was given the visitors to 
the Army Post, Brackenridge Park and the Missions. 

A 8 p. m. a most enjoyable program was given by artists 
from all over the State. It was most interesting to hear 
the splendid talent of which other Texas cities boast, The 
program was as follows: Piano—“La Nuit” (Glazounow), 
“La Coquette” (Beutel), “The Fountain” (Beutel), Leg- 
end, “St. Francis Walking on the Waves” (Liszt), Carl 
Beutel, of Fort Worth. Mr. Beutel displayed amazing 
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technic and power. The rapidity of the left hand in the 
passages of the third number was truly remarkable. Vo- 
cal—"O’Casto Fior,” from “Il Roi di Lahore’ (Masse- 
net), “L’heure exquise” (Hahn), “Der Sieger” (Kahn), 
Kirk Towns, of Dallas, accompanied by Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald. 

Mr, Towns is a rare artist, polished and masterful. His 
voice is one of great volume as well as beauty. The 
pianissimos were exquisite. Mrs. MacDonald’s accom- 
paniment was excellent. “Wie Nahte mir der Schlum- 
mer,” from “Der Freischiitz” (Von Weber), was sung by 
Stella Prendergast Wren, of Waco, accompanied by 
Louise Lawson, of Waco. Mrs. Wren’s voice was a 
pleasure. It is wonderfully round and rich. Miss Law- 
son played the accompaniment splendidly. “Navarre” 
(two violins and piano), (Sarasate), was the violin num- 
ber played by Mr, and Mrs. Walter Fried, finely accom- 
panied by Harriet Bacon MacDonald at the piano. This 
number was decidedly well received. The ensemble ap- 
proached perfection; the difficult scales, the pizzicati and 
the harmonies were executed splendidly. Vocal—‘“Ich 
Liebe Dich” (Grieg), “Hai Luli” (Alack a Day), (Co- 
quard), “Come to the Garden, Love” (Salter), Marie 
Kroeger Korn, of Galveston, accompanied by Elfleda Lit- 
tlejohn, Galveston, Mrs, Korn’s voice is most sympathetic 
and of a beautiful, rich round quality. Miss Littlejohn 
accompanied ably and in accord. Piano—“Du Bist die 
Ruh” (Schubert-Liszt), “Rigoletto paraphrase” (Verdi- 
Liszt), Viola Beck, of Dallas. Miss Beck’s technic was 
astounding. She displayed great beauty of tone and a 
mastery of the instrument. Vocal—“In the Moonlight” 
(Eugen Haile), “Bacchanal” (Chopin), “My True Love 
Lies Asleep” (John P. Scott), Sam S. Losh, of Fort 
Worth, playing his own accompaniment. Mr. Losh has a 
voice of wonderful volume and very rich. The pianis- 
simos were exquisite. Piano—Sonata, intermezzo and 
finale (Schotte), Louise Charmette Daniel, of Houston. 
Miss Daniel is an artistic performer and her number was 
a fitting close to a most splendid program, which left the 
impression that the State possesses musicians of which 
every one should be justly proud. 

Mrs. Huberta Read Nunn and Mrs. T, N. Asbury, both 
of Houston, were to give vocal numbers accompanied by 
Mrs. Robert A. Cox, of Houston. Illness prevented one 
and a professional engagement the other. 

It is to be regretted we were denied the pleasure of 
hearing them. Immediately following the program the 
members and visitors were entertained with a sumptuous 
banquet, at which various members of the local and State 
association made a few remarks, Special mention should 
be made of the local president, John M. Steinfeldt, and 
the local committee, who worked hard to make the con- 
vention such a very pleasant and instructive occasion. 

Mrs. STtaNLey WINTERS. 





Wilmington Hears Max Jacobs 


The Orchestral Society of New York, Max Jacobs, con- 
ductor, appeared at the magnificent home of Pierre du 
Pout, on Wednesday afternoon, June 21. A very select 
and appreciative audience, invited by the du Ponts from 
neighboring cities, greeted the players from the metrop- 
olis and enjoyed the discriminative baton work of Mr. 
Jacobs and the excellent pertormances of his players. 
The program included works by Wagner, Nicolai, Tschai- 
kowsky, German, MacDowell, Gounod and Halvorsen. 

Florence Pelton-Jones, the noted harpsichordist, con- 
tributed a group of old darces, beautifully performed. 

In the evening a charming ballet was presented most 
artistically, suggested by the du Pont famous Fragonard 
and Matteau art works. Those who danced effectively 
were Janet Jacks (who also ‘staged the spectacle skil- 
fully), Ruth Cramer, Bessie du Pont, John Morgan, Mr. 
Darby, assisted by twenty Russian ballet dancers and the 
entire Orchestral Society of New York, with Max Jacobs 
as the conductor. The entertainment was a tremendous 
success both on acceunt of its original ty and the master- 
ful way in which the setting and the musical and terpsi- 
chorean elements were harmonized and blended. 








The Yon Studios to Remain Open 
Until the End of July 


Owing to the many demands made for lessons, S. Con- 
stantino Yon and Pietro A, Yon must temporarily aban- 
don their outing until the beginning of August. Their 
vacation will comprise a trip through the great Lakes, 
Niagara Falls, Quebec and Yellowstone Park. 

The Yon studios will open for the regular fall and 
winter season about the middle of September. 





OFFICERS AND DELEGATES TO SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
HELD AT SAN ANTONIO, JUNE 8 AND 9. 


John M, Steinfeldt, president of local association (at left, attired in white). 
L. Manchester, president of the State Association. 


Next to Mr, Steinfeldt, at reader's right, is Arthur 
Arthur Claassen is at extreme right in picture. 





Maude DeVoe a Successful Soprano 





Maude DeVoe, coloratura soprano, is a recent addition 
to the Chicago concert field. Miss DeVoe, who is under 
the management of Harriet Martin Snow, has appeared 
successfully at many local clubs the past season and her 
out of town engagements have brought her many laurels, 
as the following press comments will attest: 


Maude DeVoe was splendid in her concert here last Friday even- 
ing. A great many who heard her sing pronounced the entertain- 
ment to have been one of the very best musical treats yet offered 
in the city auditorium, That Miss DeVoe’s voice will gain recog- 
nition for her as an artist cannot be doubted and that her stage 
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mannerisms are winsome is a fact to be appreciated by seeing her in 
concert.—Richland Democrat. 


Lovers of music were given a rare treat Friday evening of last 

week when Maude DeVoe gave a concert at the auditorium, 

The rich voice of Miss DeVoe was the best ever heard here. 

Miss DeVoe is a Wisconsin girl and her work on the concert stage 
is fast winning for her fame to which she is justly entitled.—Repub- 
lican Observer, 

Maude DeVoe proved to her admiring auditors that the 
many flattering notices given her by critics in other cities were well 
deserved. She has a wonderful voice and rendered the most beau- 
tiful and difficult selections with the ease of a master.—Richland 
Rustic, 

The concert at the Grand last evening by Maude DeVoe, color- 
atura soprano, and Warren Proctor, tenor, was heard with much 
appreciation by Wausau music lovers. Miss DeVoe possesses a clear 
velyety soprano voice of much flexibility and charm. Those who 
appreciate operatic singing of a high order were charmed with her 
dramatic rendition of “Charmant Oiseau,” from the “Perle du 
Bresil” (David). In the Swiss “Echo Song” Miss DeVoe 
showed perfect vocalization of the runs and trills.—-Wausau (Wis.) 
Record-Herald, May 10, 1916. 

Maude DeVoe, soprano, who was the assisting artist last evening, 
has a voice of promise and sang with intelligence the vocal numbers 
of the program. Her most pleasing number was easily the “Char- 
mant Oiseau,” from “Perle du Bresil,” with flute obligato by Pro- 





fessor Martin, In this the clear flute like tones of Miss DeVoe's 
voice blended exquisitely with those of supporting instruments, and 
so greatly did the number please the audience that an encore also 
with flute obligato was demanded.—Battle Creek (Mich.) Evening 
News, April 12, 1916, 


— 
Miss DeVoe possesses a charming soprano voice, and her singing 
is marked by beauty of tone and warmth of interpretations.-Wausau 


Pilot. 





Miss DeVoe, who has been the recipient of much favorable criti 
cism the country over, pleased with her singing, which was of a 
brilliant and beautiful quality, her flute like tone so delighting the 
audience in “Thou Brilliant Bird,” from the “Pearl of Brazil,” that 
she was asked for an encore, which she gracefully gave. Batt 
Creek Moon-Journal, April 12, 1916. 





Mme. Buckhout With Community Chorus 


Lockport, N. Y., June 23, 

Mme. Buckhout, “The singer of dedicated songs,” whose 
recent song recitals in Meadville, Pa. Yonkers, N. Y., 
Chicago and elsewhere attracted notice, appeared as solo- 
ist with the Lockport Community Male Chorus, Jolmn 
Lund, conductor, at Thurston’s Auditorium, June 8. The 
popular soprano sang songs by Kriens, James P, Dunn 
and others, selected from the long list of songs dedicated 
to her, and made a good impression. Following her first 
group of three songs she had to sing an encore, Faraday’s 
“Little Princess, Look Up,” and even then the applause 
did not die down. Upon her second appearance voci- 
ferous applause obliged her to sing again, this time “Maid 
in the Moon,” a taking little song, but well suited to Mme 
Buckout’s voice and style. The merits of Mme, Buck- 
hout’s singing are doubtless so well known that details 


1916 


are not needed in this communication, so it is only stated 
that her singing was highly enjoyed, and that her audi- 
ence will look forward to hearing her again. 





New Pianist and Composer for 
Strassberger Conservatories 





Director Strassberger announces the exclusive engage- 
ment of the Welsh pianist and composer, Daniel Jones, 
to teach in the graduating department only, of the three 
Strassberger Conservatories of St. Louis, Mo. The 
Strassberger faculty embraces already many well known 
names in music. Director Strassberger will introduce 
Mr. Jones to the musical public in a recital assisted by 
Oliva Gregory, reader, of the drama department of the 
Strassberger Conservatories, at the Odeon in October 





Caroline Powers’ Fine Performance 

At the commencement concert of the New York Mu- 
sical College, held in Aeolian Hall on Friday, June 9, 
one of the soleists who won special success was Caroline 
Powers, violinist, who gave a most excellent rendering, 
both from the musical and technical sides, of the familiar 
Saint-Saéns “Havanaise.” Miss Powers is not a pupil of 
the college, but one of the most advanced of the private 
pupils of Theodore Spiering, who is on the faculty of the 
college and at whose request Miss Powers consented to 


play. 





The Wagner “Ring” cycle has been given complete in 
Prague in the Czech language. 
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AMERICANS IN PARIS FITTINGLY 


OBSERVE MEMORIAL DAY 


New Work of Florent Schmitt Poorly Performed—Neglected Composers, 
Rameau and Le Sueur—A Statue of “Mignon”—Deaths of Gaston 
Salvayre, Composer, and of Albert Lavignac 


go Rue Marbeuf (Champs syste), ' 
Paris, June 1, 191 J 


“Decoration Day” was commemorated in a touching, 
most sympathetic manner by Americans and French in 
Paris. There were really two ceremonies, the first being 
at the American Church, in the Avenue de !’Alma, where 
Dr. Samuel N. Watson and a full choir in cassock car- 
ried out a special service appropriate to the occasion. The 
Place des Etats-Unis was the scene of the second part 
of the program, where the Washington-Lafayette statue 
was literally covered with enormous wreaths, floral em- 
blems and bouquets. The “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
was sung by the choirs of Holy Trinity Church and of 
the Chapel of the American Ambulance at Neuilly. A 
feature of the occasion was the recital of Mme. Magali- 
Boisnard’s poem by Marie Leconte of the Comédie-Fran- 
caise. The choirs then sang “Ceux qui sont morts pour la 
Patrie.” A telegram from Prof. J. Mark Baldwin read: 
“Deposit for me a wreath in memory of the brave Ameri- 
cans who gave their lives for France, believing that this 
war concerns us in very fact.” 

Concerts at the Paris Opéra 


That Florent Schmitt, at present in the French army, is 
a musician.of worth and worthy to be heard will not 
be doubted. or gainsaid by any one knowing his music. 
His “Chant de Guerre” (War Song) for orchestra, so- 
prano solo and chorus of male voices (announced in my 
last letter) is a work of merit, but remained incompre- 
hensible to the public owing to the exaggerated voicing 
of the chorus singers. No words could be distinguished 
and the program gave none. The impression produced 
was one of great confusion, most regrettable for Florent 
Schmitt. Camille Chevillard conducted the new work, 
which had been sent here from the trenches, 

Some years ago the Concerts Lamoureux gave a frag- 
ment of “Miguela,” an opera in three acts, by Théodore 
Dubois. The book oft “Miguela” deals with the Spanish 
war of 1809, a time of mad passions, treason and murder. 
It is a musical drama with artifices of melodrama and 
the music is distinctly in another style from the libretto. 

M. Dubois’ musical language is clear, reserved and ex- 
pressive, rising as occasion demands into vigor and pa- 
thos, as in the scene where a furious crowd threatens 
Miguela with death for treason. That an opera of such 
artistic value should have been neglected by the French 
theatres is evidently a fault to be remedied. A step in 
the right direction has already been made and M. Henri 
Biisser in conducting the final scene of “Miguela” evi- 
denced to what orig.nality French art rises. 


The Future of the Opera 


The closing doors of the Opera for the summer season 
leaves the musical world with a delicious hope. Is it not 
natural that there should be a great re-birth of French 
art? M. Rouché, the director of the Opera, has made 
appeal to French chivalry to welcome its own when the 
new season reopens the doors (in the autumn) of France’s 
first lyric theatre, announcing that the future in art has 
become the present and that the newborn must be wel- 
comed on its native soil. 


Neglected Composers 


M. Rouché’s appeal has been ingenuously indirect. He 
has made the past his advocate, more especially that point 
in the past named the eighteenth century. Two com- 
posers not altogether appreciated by their contemporaries 
have been given due honor by their twentieth century 
champion, Rameau and Le Sueur. They were expressions 
of the vital beauty of French art. The latter, Le Sueur, 
has been remembered as the master of his great pupil, 
Berlioz, but Berlioz can be best explained by the singular 
personality of Le Sueur interwoven with his own. 

Rameau was set aside by the fickle crowd at the mock- 
ing word of Jean Jacques Rousseau and other contem- 
porary philosophers, but his vital beauty outlives neglect 
and contumely. The new opera director presented “Le 
Sommeil d’Ossian,” a fragment from Le Sueur’s opera 
“Les Bardes.” The old Gaelic poet, warrior and chieftain, 
Ossian, attracted Le Sueur, who learned of him through 
Macpherson’s book of Gaelic poetry, greeted with delight 
by the greatest poets of France, Germany, Italy, and 
translated into many languages. “As the noise of the 


troubled ocean when roll the waves on high, as the last 
peal of thunder in heaven, such is the din of war. Though 
Cormac’s hundred bards were there to give the fight to 
song, feeble was the voice of a hundred bards to send 
For many were the deaths 


the deaths to future times. 


of heroes; wide poured the blood of the brave.” The 
fragment chosen from Le Sueur’s opera represents Ossian, 
a prisoner, asleep and dreaming. Orchestra and chorus 
visualize the dreams of the sleeping hero, while dream- 
like dances help to make the invisible visible. Le Sueur’s 
music is of a majestic breadth, grand classic manner and 
sentiment, powerful in its sincerity. The ear is soothed by 
the gladdening sounds of many harps which the poetic 
realism of the composer demanded, and as an innovator 
he introduced appropriate dances to the diverse rhythms 
of the other musical instruments. Many present-day 
choregraphic movements had their origin in Le Sueur’s in- 
novation, 

Rameau’s wings may have been clipped by Rousseau, 
but no philosopher nor fickle financier like La Poupeliniére 
can prevent his “Rossignols Amoureaux” (Enamoured 
Nightingales) from soaring. Justice will be given to this 
great eighteenth century composer as to Le Sueur. 

On the same program as “Le Sommeil d’Ossian,” the 
first representation of “Une Féte chez la Poupeliniére” 
was announced. lt is perhaps regrettable that Henry 
Pruniéres should have chosen that moment in the finan- 
cial magnate’s career when he was being influenced by 
Rousseau and others against Rameau; on the other hand 
this intelligent protector of the great master could not 
remain indifferent to the grace and charm of the Italian 
“Bouftons” confined to conventional laws, but within those 
limits displaying a finished symmetry of design. They 
may be termed slight, ethereal, fantastic, but like Watteau’s 
“Gilles,” there is a distilled fragrance in the technical 
perfection of delineation. Italian comedy of the eighteenth 
century included choregraphic art, so naturally, dances 
take a prominent place in the “La Poupeliniére” Feéte. 
M. Bachelet has orchestrated cleverly, unconsc:ously per- 
haps adapting delightful airs from Pergolesi and Duni. 


“Thais” Closes the Opéra Season 


The closing performance at the Opéra on Sunday after- 
noon, May 28, was Massenet’s “Thais.” The work was 
given in its entirety under M. Ruhlmann, formerly first 
chef d’orchestra at the Opéra-Comique and now one of 
the leading conductors of the Grand Opéra. Following 
“Thais,” André Gresse, the well-known devil in “Faust,” 
accompanied by the orchestra, sang the “Marseillaise” with 
stirring effect. 

The committee for the war-blinded w Il give, in June, at 
the Opéra-Comigue, under the patronage of the President 
of the Republic, a matinee of “Madame Sans-Géne,” with 
the material and scenery of the Opera of Monte-Carlo. 
This work of Sardou and Giordano will be played by 
request at the Salle Favart on Wednesday evening in 
mid-June for the profit of the relieving fund. 

The Opéra-Comique, which virtually has never closed 
its doors, will remain open this summer again. The man- 
agement is strongly desirous of avoiding a period of idle- 
ness for the devoted personnel, and of providing its faith- 
ful public, in spite of war conditions, with its favorite 
repertory, which includes,;even now, “Carmen,” “Manon,” 
“La Fille du Regiment,” “La Vivandiére,” “Louise,” 
“Tosca,” “Werther,” “Mignon,” “La Bohéme,” “Traviata,” 
“Paillaise,” “Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame,” ‘“Lakmé,” 
“Juif Polonais” (Erlanger), “Sapho,” “Aphrodite,” “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana,” “Marouf” (Rabaud), “Roi d’Ys,” 
“Phryné” (Saint-Saéns), and several other operas. 


Statue of “Mignon” 


The nephew of Ambroise Thomas, the sculptor Emile 
Lafont, received an order from the state for a statute 
of “Mignon,” one of the favorite operas of his celebrated 
uncle. “Mignon” received the last touches, but before 
the garden of the National Conservatoire of Music, in the 
Rue de Madrid, could receive her, the final call had 
sounded for her chisel-master. Emile Lafont has left two 
busts of his uncle, one at the Opéra-Comique, the other 
at the Institut. An allegorical figure of decorative art 
adorns one of the doors of the Grand Palais. As a 
painter, Lafont preferred landscape. “La Seine 4 Notre- 
Dame,” now in the Musée Carnavalet collection, and pic- 
turesque corners of old Paris, were his favorite subjects. 


The Late Gaston Salvayre 


Like every meridional, Gaston Salvayre, feeling his 
malady mortal, became homesick for his sunny South. 
He has passed away at Saint-Agne, near Toulouse, where 
he was born in 1847, and where he first began his musical 
education. Later he entered the Paris Conservatoire, 
studying under Benoit, Bazin and Ambroise Thomas. The 
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Prix de Rome was awarded him in 1872 for his cantata, 
“Calypso.” His earlier works, “Le Bravo,” given at the 
Théatre Lyrique, and a ballet, “Le Fandango,” given in 
the same year, 1877, at the Opéra, were favorably received, 
also two lyrical dramas “Richard III,” and “Egmont.” 

A later work, “La Dame de Monsoreau,” was not a 
success, possibly because the musical world had acquired 
the taste for drama under Wagnerian influence, which 
Salvayre resisted. A long silence followed, broken ten 
years later in 1890, by an opéra-comique “Solange,” which 
obtained success, but failed to be kept in the Opéra reper- 
toire. 

There remain three unpublished works of the com- 
poser: a ballet, “Féte Galante,” and a lyrical drama, 
“Imperia,” both received at the Opéra under the preced- 
ing management. The third work is a grand oratorio 
not entirely completed. 


Death of M. Mérina 


M. Mérina, the tenor who was to have sung the duo 
in “Aida” at the Théatre de Verdure in the Valrose Park 
at Nice on the afternoon of May 21, died from embolism 
immediately before the last rehearsal, 


Passing of Albert Lavignac 


The death is also announced of Albert Lavignac (May 
29), who had reached the age of three score and ten. 
Albert Lavignac was honorary professor of harmony at 
the Paris Conservatoire and a Chevalier of the Légion 
d’Honneur, 


The Tuileries Festival 


Last Sunday afternoon, on the immense platform in 
the Solférino Alley of the Tuileries Gardens facing the 
Rue de Rivoli, were ranged three musical bands: the 
Royal Belgian (Captain Walpot, leader), the Republican 
Guard (Captain Balay, director), and that of the Fleet 
(57 musicians, led by Lieutenant Farrigoul). 

An enormous, but orderly crowd, tingling with emotion, 
waited breathlessly under the beautiful trees of the gardens, 
while naval fusiliers back from Dixmiide and from the 
battles of the Yser, wives of Breton sailors dressed’ in 
Breton costume, with Breton headgear which always gives 
a picturesque note, and nurses from the military hospital 
Val-de-Grace, supplied the programs. Twenty-five thou- 
sand copies were eagerly bought, the results of which, 
with the entrance fees, have so far surpassed all expec- 
tations that aid can be given in many ways to heroic 
Belgian sufferers, to brave French sailors and to enduring, 
uncomplaining artists. The Royal Belgian Band played 
F. Rousseau’s “Liége immortelle,” Messager’s “Isoline,” 
and the “Danse Macabre” of Saint-Saéns. The band of 
the Fleet gave the “Féte polonaise” of the “Roi malgré 
lui” and “Armorique,” a Breton rhapsody by M. G. Balay. 
The Garde Républicaine interpreted the “Girondins” of 
Litolff and the “Rapsodie norvégienne” of Lalo. Finally 
the three bands united played the national hymns, “La 
Brabanconne” and the “Marseillaise.” 

When M. Allard of the Opéra-Comique appeared in 
uniform and gave the pleasant surprise by singing the 
national hymn to the accompaniment of the Garde 
Républicaine, the enthusiasm was immense. The success 
of the three bands in the beautiful Tuileries Gardens was 
so great that they will give a matinee at the Trocadéro 
on a June Sunday for the benefit of the orphanages of 
the war. — 


Shakespeare and Cervantes . 


In honor of the third centenary of Shakespeare and 
of Cervantes, performances were arranged by the Coméd‘e- 
Francaise of “Macbeth,” “Shylock,” “Hamlet,” “Les 
Disputes de la Saint-Jean.” There was also a conférence 
and recital of poems. 

Concerts 


A gala matinee was given on May 24, at the Comédie- 
Francaise for the benefit of the “Marins de France.” The 
program was participated in by many of our leading 
artists, operatic and dramatic with the Opéra-Comique 
orchestra under Paul Vidal. “La Traviata,” act II, was 
given with Edith de Lys, Mattio Battistini, and Léon 
David. The Marine Band, under Lieutenant Farrigoul, 
was among the attractions, and, to conclude with the 
commencement, Pierre Loti delivered an address. 

Speaking of the Comédie-Frangaise naturally brings 
Sarah Bernhardt to mind, The great artiste has again 
become “French.” By a decree of the President of the 
French Republic, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who by her 
marriage’ with Mr. Damala became a Greek, has now re- 
gained her French nationality. 

In the concert hall of the Conservatoire (Rue du Con- 
servatoire) an interesting concert was given for the bene- 
fit of “Les Amis des Artistes,” a society which has been 
organized to aid French artists. The program included 


Alfred Bruneau’s “Prélude de Messidor,” for orchestra; 
piano concerto No. 3 (C minor) of Beethoven; air from 
César Franck’s “Redemption”; Saint-Saéns’ concerto for 


‘cello in A minor (by Joseph Hollman); “Rhapsody on 
Swedish airs” for orchestra (first edition) by Daniel 
Jeisler; “Variations sur un théme en mode éolien” by 
Rhené-Baton; and concluding with Bizet’s “Overture de 
Patrie.” At the Théatre des Chefs-d’Oeuvres Anciens, on 
May 25, the program comprised among other things, 
“L’Amant Jaloux,” a comic opera in three acts, by Grétry 
(1778). 

Sunday’s program at the Concert Touche (May 28) 
consisted mostly of works by Francois Bouriello, a blind 
composer, to whose interpretation artists of the Opéra- 
Comique lent their assistance. At the Salle Gaveau, the 
orchestral societies Colonne and Lamoureux united in a 
matinée festival on Sunday, May 28, for the benefit of war 
charities, which was very successful. The program, con- 
ducted by Gabriel Pierné and Camille Ohevillard alter- 
natively, was composed of works by Albéric Magnard, the 
French war hero, and Enrique Granados, the Spanish com- 
poser, who lost his life in the sinking of the Sussex. 

A representation of “Samson et Dalila” was given at 
the Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires under the direction 
of the composer, Camille Saint-Saéns—who, as I in- 
formed you in a previous letter, had left France for South 
America. 

There was musical joy on the boulevards today (first 
of June day) in hailing the much-promised autobus, which 
had reappeared. It runs between the Madeleine and the 
Bastile. The number of the new-type autobuses is suf- 
ficient to allow one to start every five minutes. Basta 
for today. Comte pE Detma-Hete, 


Julia Allen and Charles Gilbert Spross 
Delight Music Lovers of Binghamton 





Of Julia Allen’s recital in Binghamton, N, Y., the press 
of that city spoke with enthusiasm. Miss Allen was ac- 
companied by Charles Gilbert Spross, three of whose com- 
positions she sang. These were: “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
“Awakening,” and “That’s the World in June.” Regard- 
ing the latter the Binghamton Press said: “From the 
opening strains of the piece to its end, singer and ac- 
companist-composer seemed to hold the large audience en- 
tranced, and when the last note faded away in sofiness the 
ovation accorded the two artists was hearty and generous,” 
Miss Allen’s other program numbers included operatic 
arias from “Mignon” and “Rigoletto,” and Schneider's 
“When the Dew Is Falling,” Rotoli’s “On the Wild Rose 
Tree,” Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers,’ Hallet Gilberté’s “Min- 
uet La Phyllis,’ Thayer’s “My Laddie,” songs in German 
by Schumann and Wolf, Bemberg’s “Nymphes et Syl- 
vains,” and songs by Pietro Cimara, Dermot MacMur- 
rough, Amy Woodforde-Finden and W. H. Squire. 

In the Binghamton Republican-Herald mention is made 
of the volume and register of her voice, her clear high 
notes, and the bell-like tones of her lower voice, declaring 
“she sang with feeling, in a sweet voice, not a big voice, 
which held her audience every moment.” 

In addition to his masterly accompaniments, Mr. Spross 
played Raff’s “Etude Melodique,” a valse scherzo of Mosz- 
kowski, and three of his own compositions, winning the 
unstinted praise and applause of a large audience. 
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CHERNIAVSKY TRIO AGAIN 
TRIUMPHS IN LOS ANGELES 


Remarkable Ensemble Playing Creates Deep Impression 
in Southern California City—Members of Trio 
Receive Social Attentions — Musical 
Courier Visitors in California 





429 Blanchard Halli, } 
1916, 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 17, 
A second hearing of the Cherniavsky Trio only serves 
intensify the first impression and justify the verdict sent 
last week. The Trio appeared in matinee at Trinity 
\uditorium Saturday afternoon, June 3, before a splendid 
} e that exhibited the same enthusiasm as the evening 
idience. Words are a poor medium in which to trans- 
nuine emotional elation, and that is what these 
sts succeed in creating, One cannot help but feel that 
has been privileged to hear something almost superhu- 
lo account for this it is necessary to take into con- 


deration not the technical perfection alone nor the intel- 


lectual concept, but something much deeper and bigger 


which lies behind it, 


There is a spiritual quality in their music which tran- 


of inspired art and bring to each number the illuminated 
vision of their own spirit and not an attempt to portray 
any preconceived ideas of it; it is as if they expressed 
externally a bubbling, spontaneous conception which de- 
manded outlet, or, in other words, it is the highest ex- 
pression of genius, which, after all, is sui generis. 

Of course the greatest element in the ensemble is the 
perfect sympathy as well as balance between the three. 
So perfect is the first that they tell me they never have a 
mark on their music, and if a cut seems advisable, as is 
occasionally the case, it is not necessary even to indicate 
it. They know intuitively and by tone color when they 
reach the place whether it is the united desire to cut or 
to continue. The devotion and loyalty to each other are 
touching and evident to every one who meets them. The 
return engagement, which is decided for next fall, will 
see crowded houses. 


Beatrice Hubbel Plummer Entertains Cherniavskys 


A delightfully informal luncheon was given by Beatrice 
Hubbel Plummer at her residence in the Hotel Leighton 
last Wednesday afternoon in honor of the Cherniavsky 
Trio. Mrs. Plummer is a friend of the brothers from the 
past, and their reunion was much enjoyed by all. She 
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An Interesting Item From the Past 


The following item was discovered among some old 
papers by Beatrice Hubbell Plummer, just prior to her 
departure for the East and handed to me as a matter of 
interest, I consider it a good enough story to pass on, as 
it involves two well known artists: 


The Times says a pleasant little story has reached Los Angeles in 
regard to Carrie Jacobs-Bond, who is soon to leave her home in that 
city for Honolulu. Some little time ago Mrs. Bond was invited to 
participate in an excursion to the great Gold Belt mining properties, 
where the miners of old time held forth. There is a very up-to-date 
camp now installed on the properties and one evening it entered the 
minds of the party to give a twilight musicale. Beatrice Hub- 
bell Plummer, who was one of the guests, furnished the vocal selec- 
tions and Mrs, Bond recited. The Indians gathered around, the 
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scends everything else, It comes nearer to being disem- 


bod-ed harmony than it would seem possible any human 
could produce. When one comes to know these unusually 
gifted young musicians one is conscious that there 


is a real basis for this impression, because they have the 

and spirit which would be essential 
this effect. I again predict that their 
America will be phenomenal. 


qualities of character 
to the prod@action of 
success in 

They have an independence in interpretation which the 
too conventional person may occasionally resent, but it is 
to the extent of a liberty and serves to vitalize 
everything they touch, even the most familiar. In the 
for of the Mendelssohn trio, played last 
Tuesday evening, they brought a virility and verve which 
made it sound almost modern and so full of beauty and 
that I heard a dozen people say afterward: “I never 
Mendelssohn sound like that before.” But they 
look at everything they undertake with the clear vision 


never 


case, instance, 


ace 
life 


heard 


~ 


Mrs. E. W. Martindale, F. W. Blanchard, W. E. Strobridge. 


had as her guests, beside the Cherniavskys, Fannie Dillon, 
Mrs. Howell, Mrs. Sydney Webb, Ida Selby, Gertrude 
Cohen and Jane Catherwood. 
The brothers seem to be thoroughly SS their first 
visit to California. -The lawn and gardens of the Leigh- 
tons were most attractive. 


Woman's Orchestra 


The Woman’s Orchestra, Henry Schénefeld conducting, 
gave a morning concert in Blanchard Hall Friday evening, 
June 2. I heard only the soloist, Miss Nevin (a pupil of 
Esther Palliser and a member tof the Nevin family of 
Pittsburgh), who possesses a “lovely, fresh young voice 
and charming presence. One’feature of the program that 
I regretted to miss was the concerto for two violins by 
Bach, played by the Misses Fuhrert and George Schéne- 
feld. The audience was large and the concert enjoyed, as 
is always the case. 
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Chinese cook came out to listen, and the two old prospectors who 
discovered the territory, were enchanted, They had not been out of 
sight of “Old Dad” for a quarter of a century. It happened that 
William Heath, the elder of the prospectors, had just blocked out a 
new stake adjacent to the Great Gold Belt holdings. The day after 
the recital he was asked what he was going to name his stake. 
“Them mines,” he said, “are going to be called ‘The Gold Bond’ 
after that woman that can make you see things.”-—Los Angeles 
Times, June, 1910. 
Musical Courier Visitors 

Alvin L. Schmoeger, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager of the Musical Courier Company, and Mrs. 
Schmoeger have just left after a hasty visit to this sec- 
tion, over which they are enthusiastic. They were kept 
busy by constant attention and formed many friends 
through their warm geniality. 


Mrs. Windsor Entertains for Mr, Troyer 


Gloria Mayne Windsor gave a charming reception and 
musicale at her home Tuesday evening, June 6, in honor 
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of Mr. Troyer, the eminent musician and authority on In- 
dian music, who is visiting here for a few weeks. Mr. 
Troyer enjoys an international reputation as a composer 
and musical authority, especially in the work he has done 
in disclosing to us the wealth of Indian melodies in our 
own country. He has been indefatigable for a great many 
years, and while well advanced in years is still a brilliant 
Pianist, as he proved on this occasion when he played his 
own compositions, 

Mrs. Windsor has given costume recitals of Mr. Troy- 
er’s Indian songs in many different countries, and is em- 
inently fitted to interpret his ideas. On this occasion she 
sang a number of songs and the audience was composed 
of all the leading musicians in the city. 


Recent Events 


The Synthetic School of Music gave a_reception-mu- 
sicale in honor of Winifred Hock, pianist, and Charles de 
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Tyrone Power (left), the noted pagidion: and Florencio Constan- 
tino, organizer and manager of the California Grand Opera 
ny, discussing = for the erection of the proposed 

rt in Los Angeles, 


Com 
California Teinple of 


la Platé, basso, Monday evening, June 12, which was a 
brilliant success, and gave the musicians of Los Angeles a 
chance to hear these very valuable acquisitions to our 
musical colony. Miss Hook comes from London and 
Munich, and is an accomplished artist of remarkable 
charm, her work is marked by great finesse and warmth 
of feeling, Mr, de la Platé is recently from Paris and 
said to be a basso endowed with great gifts of voice and 
art. 

Tuesday evening, June 6, Sydney Sprague and his wife, 
Farahanguise Khanum, gave an evening of interpzetation 
of Persian music and poetry in Music Hall, which was of 
rare interest. This accomplished couple have a most unique 
offering and next year bids fair to be a busy one with 
them. It may be in place to note that Mrs. Sprague is the 
only high class Persian woman known to have put aside 
the veil and religious prejudices and marry am American 
Christian. Jane CaTHERWOOD, 





American Institute Morning Recitals 





At the American Institute of Applied Music, New York, 
Kate S. Chittenden, dean, a series of Wednesday Morning 
recitals are being given, at 11 o'clock, to continue during 
the summer school session. The first, on June 21, was 
given by vocal pupils of Mr. Lanham, consisting of Mes- 
dames R. E. Powers, Gladys L. Davis, Franz Jarka, Ream 
Hoxie, and Mildred Dewsnap. They sang a program of 
songs by German, English and American composers, the 
last named including songs by Rogers, Homer, Kiirsteiner 
and Daniels. A mixed quartet opened the program, and 
a duet, sun by Mesdames Powers and Davis, closed it, 
Mr. Lanham playing the facile accompaniments of which 
he is so capable, aiding his singers to success. 





Amato in Adirondacks 





Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Amato and their two sons lead 
the colony of musicians assembled at Lake Placid in their 
praise of everything American, including motor boats, auto- 
mobiles, fish lines that don’t break, and the natural beauty 
of the lake. They occupy one of the lake shore camps 
owned by Victor Herbert, and are in the center of a 
colony of musicians, difficult to equal outside of New York 
City itself. It includes, among others, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Alma Gluck, Victor Herbert and his family, Marcella 
Sembrich and her husband, and the members of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. 


Louise Gorse Pupils Sing Shakespeare Program 


Piano and voice students of Louise Virginia Gorse of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., gave a Shakespeare Tercentennial 
concert at Vassar Institute, Pougkeepsie, Wednesday even- 
ing, June 28. Gertrude 1. McQuesten, dramatic reader, 
assisted. 

The program was made up of the “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” music by Mendelssohn, as follows: 

Overture: Misses Crispell, Light, Moller, Pralow, Strat- 
ton, Wright. Act 1--scherzo, Helen Louise Pralow, 
Genevieve Huntington Crispell. Act 2—incidental music, 
Helen Pralow; “Fairies’ March,” Roland Becker, Elisa- 
beth Caven, Lucile Steenson, Margaret Osterhoudt, Phyllis 
Shattuck and Elizabeth Taylor; second scene, incidental 
music, Roland Becker; scene three, song with octet, “You 
Spotted Snakes,” Elizabeth Olga Bock (first fairy), Irene 
Violet La Dow (second fairy); sopranes, Miss Arnold, 
Mrs. Coutant, Misses Henion, Van Keuren, Adele 
Marshall, Laura Marshall and Mrs. Kenneth Steenson; 
intermezzo, Jesse Greenes, Cemira Howard, Edith Moller, 
Margaret Osterhoudt, Lucille Steenson, Fulton Way. 
Act 3—nocturne, Misses Howard, Light, Moller, Pralow, 
Stratton, Wright. Act 4—incidental music, Edith Louise 
Moller; “Wedding March,” Misses Arnold, Light, Pralow, 
Stratton, Strever, Mrs. Sherrow, Misses Van Derwater, 
Wright, Young. Act 5—incidental music, James Fulton 
Way; “Burlesque Funeral- March,” Roland Becker, Jesse 
Greenes, Bertram Harris, Varrick Stringham, James Ful- 
ton Way; “Dance of the Clowns,” Roland Becker, Denise 
Lawlor, Ethel Miller, Ethel Mackay, Pearl Snyder, Eliza- 
beth Taylor; incidental music, Katherine Grace Stratton ; 
song, “Through the House Gives Glimmering Light,” 
Misses Arnold, Bock, Mrs. Coutant, Misses Henion, Light, 
La Dow, Adele Marshall, Laura Marshall and Mrs, Ken- 
neth Steenson, 








A Caruson Pupil Splendidly Received 





Neida Humphrey, soprano, an artist-pupil of Guglielmo 
Caruson, appeared as soloist at a benefit concert for the 
mountaineer children of Alabama, on Thursday evening, 
June 15, at Hotel Martha Washington, New York. Her 
numbers consisted of “Vissi d’Arte,” from “La Tosca,” 
Puccini; “Chanson Provencale,” Dell’ Acqua; Horsman’s 
“Bird of the Wilderness, “Dell’ Acqua’s “Vilanelle” and 
“God Bless You, My Dear,” by Edwards. Miss Humphrey 
received much genuine applause, several beautiful floral 
offerings, and responded with three encores: “Mighty Lak 
a Rose,” Nevin; “The Coocoo Klock,” Schaefer, and 
“Mama non Mama,” by Mascagni. 





Amy Ellerman Enthusiastically Praised 
by Press of Watertown 





When Amy Ellerman sang recently in Watertown, N. Y., 
her success was recorded in the Daily Standard of that 
city thus: “Watertown has heard many splendid voices. 


It is safe to say few artists ever sang here who so thor- 
oughly captivated her audience as did Miss Ellerman last 
night.. Possessed of a glorious voice in perfect control, a 
most magnetic personality, so entirely does she reach her 
listeners that her charm is difficult to describe, Her audi- 
ence last evening would have liked the privilege of hear- 
ing more of her, “The Last Hour’ was provably the most 
appreciated of her songs. Each one was sung, however, 
as only an artist with temperament and culture can sing. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Ellerman will come and sing 
in the city again.” This appearance was also the occasion 
for the following comment on the part of the Watertown 
Daily Times: “She is a contralto of the front rank, pos- 
sessing a big resonant voice capable of the finest shading. 
Few contraltos of her equal have ever been heard in Wa- 
tertown, and the enthusiastic applause which greeted her 
was a fine testimonial to her singing.” 
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Vivien Holt to Sing at Chautauqua 
With Leonid Samoloff 


Through an inadvertence a confusion of names occurred 
recently, Vivien Holt is a pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff 
as stated, but she is to sing at Chautauqua on the same 


program, not with her teacher, Mr. Samoiloff, but with 
Leonid Samoloff, the tenor. 
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SOME OF GERMANY’S MUSIC 
DURING THE PAST SEASON 


Berlin’s Noteworthy Contributions—Activities Orchestral, Operatic, Choral and 
Creative All Over the Empire—Celebrated Soloists in Plenty 


Finishing the review of Berlin’s 1915-16 musical activ- 
ity, as outlined partially in my former letter sent to the 


Musicat Courter, | call attention again to that remark- 
able bedy of performers, the Philharmonic orchestra, about 
which the Berlin concert season really pivots. The body 
gave ninety popular concerts during the winter, of which 
the attendance left nothing to be desired. In fact, the 


public patronage of these concerts has so increased during 
the war that for want of space the tables about which 
the listeners used to sit have been eliminated at the Tues- 
day and Wednesday concerts, At the Sunday concerts, 
however, the tables are still in vogue. The orchestra se- 
cured carly in the season three important new members, 
one of which, Arnold Foeldesy, the splendid solo cellist, 
already has become a favorite with the public. The new 
second cellist, Castro, also is an excellent solo performer 
The new second concertmaster, Licco Amar, has made fre- 
quent successful appearances as a soloist at the Pops. 
Camillo Hildebrandt, the conductor, suffering from a 
nervous trouble which affected his right arm, was com- 
pelled to lead the greater part of the winter with his left 
hand. 
Visiting Conductors 


Many conductors from abroad led the Philharmonic 
during the winter, the most important being Felix Wein- 
gartner, Oscar Nedbal and Ferdinand Loewe, who made 
his Berlin debut at the age of fifty, scoring a decided 
success with his interpretation of Bruckner. These three 
conductors were active in Vienna, although Weingartner’s 
permanent home is Darmstadt. He conducts the Vienna 
Philharmonic concerts, however, while Nedbal is the leader 
of the Tonkuenstler-Verein Orchestra and Loewe of the 
Vienna Concert Verein. 

Max Fiedler’s series of four concerts with the Philhar- 
monic proved to be very successful and were well attended, 
Carl Maria Artz also gave four concerts with this or- 
chestra. While Fiedler kept to classical programs, Artz 
interested us because he did novelties and neglected old 
works. Heinrich Schulz of Rostock gave a concert with 
the Philharmonic chiefly for the purpose of introducing 
Kaun’s new symphony in C minor, which scored a big 
success. Other conductors who were heard with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra during the winter were Siegmund von 
Hausegger (of Hamburg), Ernst Wendel (of Bremen), 
who led the four concerts given by the Berlin Society of 
Music Friends, Ludwig Rueth of Munich, and several 
novices, who were less successful. 


A Critic as Conductor 


The readers of these columns will remember that I 
mentioned the fact that Leopold Schmidt, the critic of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, led several concerts with the Philhar- 
monic this winter, at which he had the assistance of such 
famous soloists as Lilli Lehmann, Eugen d’Albert, Moriz 
Rosenthal, Josef Lhévinne and Joseph Schwarz. Some of 
his Berlin “brethren of the quill” have taken exception 
to his venture, and one in particular, Adolf Weissmann, 
his former pupil and assistant on the Tageblatt, wrote a 
savage attack in Die Schaubuehne, a small weekly publi- 
cation, declaring that Schmidt possessed no real abilities 
as a conductor, and that he was simply making use of 
his position as critic of a powerful daily paper to project 
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himself into public notice and to exploit himself as a con- 
ductor. Weissmann quoted Eugen d’Albert, claiming that 
the great pianist had refused to play under Schmidt. The 
attack failed utterly of its purpose, for shortly after the 
appearance of this article Schmidt gave another concert 
with the Philharmonic orchestra, and d’Albert played un- 
der his leadership the entire evening. In fact, it was prac- 
tically a d’Albert concert with Schmidt as conductor, for 
the pianist was heard in no less than three concertos. 
This concert was the best possible answer that Schmidt 
could have made to Weissmann, and the fact that it was 
given for the benefit of the war fund of the German 
Stage Association and that it occurred under the special 
patronage of Count von Huelsen, the General Intendant 
of the Royal Opera, was still a further proof of the 
esteem in which Schmidt is held in high circles. 


Berlin’s Chamber Music 


There was no lack of chamber music concerts. This 
season we had the regular series of the Klingler and Wie- 
trowetz Quartets; a new quartet of ladies with Dora von 
Moellendorf as first violinist; concert by the celebrated 
Rosé Quartet; the trio organizations of Mayer-Mahr, Des- 
sau, Gruenfeld, and Fiedler, Thornberg, Foeldesy gave 
each a series of subscription concerts; five Brahms even- 
ings (in which all of the master’s chamber music with 
piano were performed) by Arthur Schnabel, Carl Flesch 
and Hugo Becker, with assistants; four concerts of an- 
cient chamber music given by members of the Royal Or- 
chestra; Mayer-Mahr and his associates did three concerts 
of all Beethoven’s trios; Eugen d’Albert gave a chamber 
music concert, with members of the Royal Orchestra; Ar- 
thur Schnabel also appeared with the Klingler Quartet; 
we had numerous evenings of sonatas by violinists and 
pianists, including two by Ernst von Dohnanyi and Franz 
von Vecsey; three special concerts devoted to ancient mas- 
ters were by Helene Siegfried and members of the Royal 
Orchestra. 


List of Distinguished. Soloists 


The vocal and instrumental soloists heard both in re- 
cital and with the Philharmonic or Bluethner orchestras 
would make a list much too long to be mentioned here 
in full, Suffice it to say that this list included such celeb- 
rities among the vocalists as Selma Kurz, Eva von der 
Osten, Ottilie Metzger, Julia Culp, Lilli Lehmann, Lula 
Myscz-Gmeiner, Elena Gerhardt, Therese Schnabel-Behr, 
Claire Dux, Lola Artot di Padilla, Edyth Walker, Elisa- 
beth Boehm von Endert, Bertha Girdini-Kirchhoff, Emmi 
Leisner, Mafalda Salvatini, Hedwig Francillo-Kauffmann, 
Ludwig Wuellner, Johannes Messchaert, Hermann Jad- 
lowker, Joseph Schwarz, John Forsell, Leo Slezak, Alex- 
ander Heinemann, Fritz Plaschke, Paul Knuepfer, Walter 
Kirchhoff, Heinrich Knote, Cornelius Bronsgesst, etc. 

Among the pianists we heard Sauer, d’Albert, Rosen- 
thal, Max Pauer, Lhévinne, Schnabel, Dohnanyi, Conrad 
and Margarete Ansorge, Egon Petri, Waldemar Luetschg, 
Ignaz Friedman, Xaver Scharwenka and his pupil, Martha 
Siebold, Michael von Zadora, Teresa Carrefio, Mrs. Chop- 
Groenevelt, etc. 

The violin list included Carl Flesch, Franz von Vecsey, 
Eddy Brown, Max Rosen, etc. 

Several cellists of the first rank were heard, as Arnold 
Foeldesy, Julius Klengel, Castro, Hekking, Wille, Hugo 
Becker and Hugo Dechert. 

The playing of Wanda Landowska, the well known Po- 
lish virtuosa on the cembalo, was an interesting feature 
of the season. 


Miscellaneous Concerts 


At the Elite concerts of the Concert Direction Sachs 
twelve prominent soloists appeared, and the attendance was 
very large. } 

An interesting feature in connection with the charity 
concerts for war relief funds was the participation of so 
many French, Italian and Russian artists. Russia was 
particularly well represented by Joseph Lhévinne and his 
wife, the tenor Jadlowker, the new baritone Joseph 
Schwarz, who, by the way, achieved the greatest individual 
success of all the newcomers of the season. Then Mme. 
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Chaigneau, the French violinist; Mafalda Salvatini, the 
Italian singer, also were repeatedly heard. There were 
distinctions made, however. Hubermann, the Russian vio- 
linist ; Marteau, the Frenchman, and Lamond, the Scotch- 
man, were not allowed to perform publicly. 

The German Crown Princess took a lively interest in 
the concert life and was present at many important occa- 
sions. I saw her repeatedly at the Philharmonie, at Beeth- 
oven Hall and at the Bluethner Hall, frequently with the 
scores in her hands, for she herself is an excellent pianist 
and musician. Her interest in the Bach cantatas even 
led her to attend the private rehearsals of Siegfried Ochs 
and his chorus. 


Americans in Berlin 


The participation of American artists in the season's 
musical activity was as a matter of course insignificant 
in comparison with what they do here in times of peace. 
However, Edyth Walker appeared as soloist of a Nikisch 
concert, achieving a notable success. George Meader, the 
tenor, now of the Stuttgart Royal Opera, sang in Nikisch’s 
production of Mahler's “Lied von der Erde” and twice 
with Siegfried Ochs in “Israel in Egypt” and in the per- 
formance of the Bach cantatas. Sidney Biden and Arthur 
van Eweyk, the American baritones, made several appear- 
ances, each in oratorio, and Eweyk also in recital, and 
Bennett Challys, a new American bass, made a debut in 
recital. The violinists Eddy Brown and Max Rosen both 
gave successful recitals, while Michael von Zadora, Karin 
Elin Dayas and Mrs. Chop-Groenevelt were also acclaimed. 
So, considering the times, the showing made by Americans 
was noteworthy, 


Tonal Doings Elsewhere 


So many interesting musical events have occurred dur- 
ing the second half of the season, or since my last article 
on the general musical activity in Germany, that it will 
be necessary to restrict myself to the briefest kind of a 
review, giving only an account of the doings in the largest 
cities and music centers. In Germany there are many 
towns like Luebeck, Kiel, Flensburg, Schwerin, Greifswald, 
Danzig, Tilsit, Thorn, Posen, Liegnitz, Goerlitz, Koenigs- 
huette, Kattowitz, Gera, Sonderhausen, Niirnberg, 
Fuerth, Augsburg, Regensburg, Giessen, Goettingen, Alten- 
burg, Tuebingen, Stettin, Cassel, Karlsruhe, Coburg, 
Schwerin, Strassburg, Trier, Aix-la-Chapelle, etc., towns 
each of which has its municipal opera, its symphony or- 
chestra, its oratorio societies and male choruses, its local 
chamber music organization—in short an active musical 
life such as towns of the same size can boast of in no 
other country of the world. And yet it will not be pos- 
sible in the space of this brief article to take even the 
most cursory glance at their detailed musical doings. I 
shall confine myself merely to some twelve or more of 
the most important centers, 


What Dresden Did 


An event of interest at the Royal Opera was the hun- 
dredth performance there of “Tristan and Isolde.” An- 
other important operatic happening was the local premiere 
of “Das Streichholzmaedchen” (“The Match Girl’), by 
August Enna, the Danish composer. Two real premieres 
at Dresden were the performances of d’Albert’s “Die toten 
Augen,” Jan Brandt-Buys’ “Die Schneider von Schoenau” 
and Carl von Kaskel’s “Die Schmiedin von Kent.” The 
last named occurred at Dresden January 29. The score is 
full of melody, idiomatic writing for the voices and well 
sounding orchestration. Originality, however, is lacking. 

The operatic season further included ‘two splendid per- 
formances of “Parsifal” and a complete rendition of the 
“Ring,” led by Fritz Reiner, von Schuch’s succcessor. 

Important novelties brought out by the Dresden Royal 
Orchestra were Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony and a suite 
for orchestra by Béla-Bartok. Three works of the late 
Jean Louis Nicodé were revived, symphonic variations, 
“Die Jagd nach dem Gluck” and “Nach Sonnenuntergang.” 
Great interest was attached to the revival of Haydn’s 
practically forgotten symphonic concerto for violin, cello, 
oboe, bassoon and orchestra. 

Many prominent soloists were heard in Dresden during 
the winter, including d’Albert, Sauer, Wuellner, Culp, Bac- 
chaus, Gerhardt, Kurz, Edyth Walker, Flesch, Jadlowker, 
Leo Slezak, to mention only a few. 

Another revival was that of Mozart’s so little known 
concerto in C major for harp, flute and orchestra, per- 

formed at a concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Edwin Lindner. Quite a number of other rarely heard 
works were rendered by this new band. The most impor- 
tant novelties were a symphony in A major written in 
the classic style of Waldemar von Baussnern, an original 
and interesting symphony in F major by Paul Buettner, 
and a symphonic poem, “Vorspiel and Epilogue,” by Kurt 
Striegler. These four symphonic novelties were all con- 
ducted by their composers. 

An affair of unusual interest was the appearance of 
Marie Wieck, the sister of Clara Schumann, . together 
with Hermann Scholz, in Schumann’s andante with varia- 
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tions for two pianos. Marie Wieck is in her eighty-fourth 
year, while Scholz is aged seventy-one. 

In the oratorio field Brahms’ “Requiem,” Bach’s “Christ- 
mas Oratorio” and Haydn’s “Creation” had successful per- 
formances, while the two most important male choruses, 
the Liedertafel and Dresden Orpheus presented acceptable 
patriotic works by Carl Pembaur, Reinhold Becher, Platz- 
becker and others. 


Leipsic’s Musical Affairs 


The interest in musical Leipsic centers principally 
around Arthur Nikisch and the Gewandhaus concerts. 
New works heard there were an orchestra suite entitled 
“Der Zwerg und Die Infantin,” by Bernard Seckles of 
Frankfurt; “Musik am Abend,” by Paul Graener; a new 
piano concerto in G minor bearing the peculiar title of 
“Der Fluss” (“The River”), by Selin Palmgren; three 
new vocal numbers for baritone and orchestra by Arnold 
Mendelsschn, based on Goethe’s “Pandora Festival,” and 
a setting of Eichendorf’s poem, “Klage,” by Hans Pfitzner. 
Willy Burmester played with success Raff's forgotten vio- 
lin concerto in A minor (this being the only serious violin 
concerto in the entire literature containing a waltz). Rei- 
nicke’s overture to Calderon’s “Dame Kobold” roused mild 
interest. Liszt’s “Hunnenschlacht,” Volkmann’s B flat sym- 
phony and an excerpt from Liszt’s oratorio, “Christus,” 
also were revived. 

The soloists heard during the winter at the Gewandhaus 
and at other concerts practically were the same who ap- 
peared in Berlin and Dresden, 

At the Opera (under Otto Lohse’s leadership) there 
were, beside the standard works, Mozart’s “Cosi fan 
Tutte” (in Devrient’s elaboration), Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” Weber’s “The Three Pintos” (as arranged by 
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Mahler), Waldemar von Baussnern’s “Herbort and Hilde,” 
etc. 

The Riedel Verein’s mixed and female choruses. were 
heard. Mozart’s “Requiem,” by the Bach Verein, and 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” were other choral events. 

The Gera Orchestra (heard also in Berlin during the 
winter) gave a concert in Leipsic. The chamber music 
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series of the Gewandhaus Quartet and the Bohemem Quar- 
tet and the Elite concerts (arranged by the Sachs Bureau 
of Berlin) also were well attended. 


Music in Munich 


Of new symphonic works, Munich heard Strauss’ “Al- 
pine” symphony and Graener’s “Musik am Abend.” 

A chamber music novelty by Max Reger, in the shape 
of a sonata in C minor for piano and violin, op. 139, 
was a big success. A piano quartet by Reger, op. 133 
(still in manuscript), also found favor, Several piano 
novelties by Walter Niemann were heard. Two of these, 
“Alhambra,” op. 28, and “The Singing Fountain,” op. 
30, are valuable additions to the contemporaneous piano 
literature. Another pronounced success was scored by 
Hermann Zilcher with his beautiful arrangements of six- 
tecn folksongs for one, two and four voices and piano 
accompaniment, These folksongs are taken from “Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn” and are entitled “Ein Deutsches 
Volksliederspiel.” 

The Munich Royal Opera had the first public perform- 
ances of Korngold’s two new operas, “Violanta” and “Der 
Ring des Polykrates,” also a revival of Pfitzner’s “Die 
Rose vom Liebesgarten.” 


Heard by Stuttgart 


It was at the Stuttgart Royal Opera that the first pre- 
miere of the season occurred, Max Schillings’ “Mona 
Lisa.” On the same stage there was also heard Paul von 
Klenau’s new one-act opera, “Sulamith,” the same com- 
poser’s very effective ballet, “Little Ida’s Flowers,” and 
the late Botho Siegwart’s “Lieder des Euripides.” 

At the concerts of the Royal Orchestra Mahler’s ninth 
symphony, “Das Lied von der Erde,” and Reger’s new 
Mozart variations were accorded cordial reception. The 
excellent Wendling Quartet gave an interesting series of 
historical evenings from Haydn to Reger. A new trio, of 
which the members are Elli Ney, pianist; Willy von Hoog- 
stran, violinist, and Fritz Reitz, cellist, gave four Brahms 
evenings. 

Frankfurt and Its Music 


The premiere of K. von Frankenstein’s one-act opera, 
“Rahab,” Cornelius’ “The Barber of Bagdad,” Blech’s 
“Versiegelt” and Hans Pfitzner’s “Der Arme Heinrich,” 
and the forgotten operettas “Nanon,” by Genet, and “Doro- 


thea,” by Offenbach, were staged with success. Perform- 
ances of the “Meistersinger” and of “Carmen,” Nikisch 
conducting, had full houses. Weingartner also appeared, 
conducting “Aida” and “Fidelio.” Joseph Schwarz, the 
new baritone of the Berlin Royal Opera, scored success as 
Rigoletto. 

The concerts of the Museum Society, conducted by 
Mengelberg, offered new works by Reger, Weingartner, 
Straesser, the late Ivan Knorr. Strauss conducted his 
“Alpine” «phony. Mahler’s second symphony in C mi- 
nor was another rarely heard work. 

The Ruehlscher Gesangverein, under Schuricht; the 
Cecilia Society, under Mengelberg; the Dessoff female 
chorus, the Liederkranz (an excellent male chorus) and 
the Teachers’ Singing Union furnished choral perform- 
ances. 

Cologne in Line 

Hermann Abendroth is Fritz Steinbach’s successor as 
conductor of the Giirzenich concerts of Cologne. He was 
one of the first to bring out Strauss’ “Alpine” symphony 
after the Berlin premiere, Other unconventional offerings 
were Handel’s concerto in F, for two groups of wood 
wind instruments and string orchestra, Mozart’s beautiful 
adagio and fugue for string orchestra and Vivaldi’s con- 
certo in A minor for strings. 

A new violin concerto by G. H 
impression. 


Witte made a good 
Witte, who has been conductor of the Essen 
Musikverein since 1872, now is in his eighty-third year. 
Other novelties for Cologne were the overture to Schil- 
lings’ “Ingwelde,” Botho Siegwart’s melodramatic setting 
of “Hector’s Burial,” with three “Chinese Songs” (with 
texts from the celebrated “Chinese Flute” in von Bethye’s 
translation), by Walter Braunfels, Hausegger’s symphonic 
poem “Wieland der Schmied.” The symphonic character 
of these concerts was twice varied during the season by 
oratorio performances, Handel’s “Messiah” and Haydn's 
“Seasons” receiving renditions at the hands of Abendroth 
and his forces. Among the soloists were two Americans, 
Eddy Brown, the violinist, and George Meader, the tenor. 
Two new operas were staged early in the season, Schil- 
lings’ “Mona Lisa” and von Frankenstein’s “Rahab.” Gus- 
tav Brecher, the first conductor of the opera, varied the 
standard repertory by reviving Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” and 
Marschner’s “Hans Heiling.” Some gifted new singers 
were heard on this stage during the winter, Johanna Geiss- 
ler, of Mayence, a charming light soprano, Julius Gless, 
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a first class bass, and Wanda Axel, a coloratura singer of 
unusual ability. 
Hamburg Loves the Tone Muse 

The local and visiting symphony orchestras were led 
by six conductors of international repute, von Hausegger, 
Nikisch, Brecher, Fiedler, Eibenschuetz and Bruno Walter. 
Of these two, Hausegger and Eibenschuetz, are perma- 
nent fixtures in Hamburg. Hausegger, regular leader of 
the Hamburg Philharmonic concerts, introduced his “Wie- 
land der Schied,” and “Die vier Weltalter,” by von Dit- 
tersdorf, an early example of program music, Another 
ancient novelty was Haydn’s “Ariadne of Naxos.” 

The Nikisch series of six concerts with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Berlin have for years been a feature 
in the musical life of Hamburg. They took place in 
1915-16, as usual. 

In 1896 citizens of Hamburg founded a society, which 
they called “Der Verein Hamburgischer Musikfreunde” 
(the Society of Hamburg Music Friends), which enjoys 
the advantage of having a municipal subvention to the 
extent of 94,000 marks a year. The purpose was to give 
symphony and popular concerts, This society, which can 
now look back on twenty years of activity, may well be 
proud of the results achieved, Ejibenschuetz is the reg- 
ular leader, lt was his orchestra that was led by the vis- 
iting conductors, Brecher of Cologne, Fiedler of Berlin, 
and Walter of Munich. Eibenschuetz’s own programs in- 
troduced “Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter,” by Carl Hasse 
(a pupil of Max Reger). 

Beethoven's “Choral” fantasy and Handel’s “Judas Mac- 
cabseus,” by the chorus of the St. Michael’s Church; Han- 
del’s “Saul,”-sung by the Caecilia Verein, which celebrated 
its forty-fifth birthday on this occasion; the Brahms “Re- 
quiem” and Haydn's “Creation,” sung by the Singakade- 
mie Chorus, were the principal oratorio performances. 

D’Albert’s “Die Toten Augen,” the same composer's 
“Flauto Solo,” and Weingartner’s “Kain and Abel” were 
done at the Opera, two of whose principals are the Amer- 
ican singers Francis Maclennan, tenor, and his wife, Flor- 


ence Easton-Maclennan, soprano. The Hamburg Volks- 
oper sustained a severe loss in the resignation of Maxi- 
milian Moris, its director and one of its founders. The 
stage managed to get through the season very well, how- 
ever, even in spite of the thinning out of the male singers 
by the call to arms. 


Musical Bremen Reviewed 


Its Philharmonic Orchestra is a first rate organization, 
and its conductor, Ernst Wendel, is one of the best known 
arid most esteemed of the many capable leaders in Ger- 
many. To Wendel and his instrumental and vocal forces 
are due the credit of having given the first public per- 
formance of Otto Taubmann’s new cantata, “Kampf und 
Friede.” It had a pronounced success at Bremen. 

Other important oratorio performances were Bach's 
“St. Matthew’s Passion” music and Brahms’ “Requiem.” 
A new chorus of female novices, called Die Neue Sing- 
akademie was founded during the second part of the sea- 
son by Josef Thienel. Works by Hegar, Kaun, Juengst, 
Donati, etc., were sung. Three compositions by Ernst 
Boehe, entitled “Die Stadt,” “Der Landstreicher” and “Das 
Kaetzchen,” were heard in Bremen for the first time at 
the first concert. The Bremen Lehrer Gesangverein 
(Teachers’ Singing Union) has lost no less than 120 of its 
members by the country’s call, Nevertheless it gave a 
concert, which was successful and largely attended. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra programs had a sprinkling 
of modern works and a few ancient compositions that 
were new to Bremen. The most successful of these was 
Mozart’s serenade in B flat for two oboes, two clarinets, 
two basset horns, four French horns, two bassoons and 
one bass bassoon, ‘This beautiful and so little known com- 
position (it is rarely heard anywhere) was received with 
enthusiasm. 

There is nothing of moment to report concerning the 
doings of the Bremen Opera. 
Artuur M. Apett, 
(To be continued.) 





Byford Ryan, Well Known Vocal 
Teacher, Before the Camera 





Byford Ryan, in addition to his other work, is one 
of the best known vocal teachers in the realm of light 
opera in New York. He has had as many as five prima 
donnas appearing on Broadway all at one time. Although 
his face is very well known abroad as leading tenor in 
the Opera Comique in Berl‘n, this is his first American 
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photograph, Even in Europe Mr, Ryan would not permit 
any photographs of himself except in costume. 

How did this photograph come to be taken? Thereby 
hangs a tale. Little Mitzi Hajos started it and enlisted 
the aid of all of his pupils that she knew personally in 
her scheme. The combined pressure brought results and 
Mr. Ryan consented to undergo the ordeal of being pho- 
tographed. By way of retaliation or appreciation he sent 
each of his pupils an autographed picture of himself, The 
list included Julia Sanderson, Ann Swinburne (Mrs, Ru- 
dolf Schirmer), Christie MacDonald, Hazel Cox, Mabel 
Corey, Anne Bussert, Madge Kennedy, Victorina Hayes, 
Gretchen Morris, Margaret Crawford, Frances Cameron, 
Olive North, Ivy Scott, Ray Cox, Mildred Faas, Mrs. Wm. 
E, Dove, Rita Dane, Mabel Taliaferro, Florence Weber, 
Mrs. Henry Hodgetts, Adele Roland, Flora Zabelle, Jo- 


sephine Whittell, Tom Dobson, Carl Gantvoort, Harry 
Richard Cox, George Leon Moore, Ralph Thomas, Her- 
man Gantvoort and Basil Ruysdael. 

Mr, Ryan, in speaking of the experience, said, “I would 
rather sing two performances of ‘Tristan’ in one day 
than go through the ordeal again!” 





Zona Maie Griswold Pleases in New York Recital 





On Wednesday afternoon, June 21, an unusually inter- 
esting song recital was given at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, by Zona Maie Griswold, soprano, as- 
sisted by Claire Elizabeth Rivers, pianist; Corinna 
Chase, accompanist, and Alexander Russell at the organ. 
Miss Griswold, who is an artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, 
the well known New’ York vocal teacher, possesses a 
voice of remarkable beauty and range. Her high notes 
were as clear and as easily attained as those of the pro- 
verbial bird. 

Her program included three songs in manuscript, “La 
Response” (Pullen), which is dedicated to Nr. Klibansky ; 
“The Little God Pan,“ dedicated to Miss Griswold by her 
mother, Florence Young Griswold, and “April in Arcady,” 
which the composer, Marsh, has also dedicated to Miss 
Griswold. Of these, the second attracted special atten- 
tion. As the singer remarked before giving the number, 
it was written to bring back the land of fairies to the 
children and its. composer put forth no claims of great- 
ness for it. Miss Griswold also sang her mother’s “The 
Sandman” as an encore for one of her groups. This was 
in the Southern dialect, which Miss Griswold, hailing 
from Texas, was able to give delightfully. 

In addition to the number by Mr. Pullen, Miss Gris- 
wold included in her group of songs in French, “Ro- 
mance” (Debussy), “Ariette’ (Vidal), and “Le Nil” 
(Leroux). A group in German was made up of two 
Schubert numbers, “Wohin” and “Ave Mar‘a,” Grieg’s 
“Im Kahne” and “Vergebliches Staendchen” of Brahms. 
In both her German and French numbers Miss Griswold’s 
enunciation was particularly good, and her’ interpreta- 
tions marked with a serious musicianship, 

Among her songs in English were Colby’s “Destiny,” 
“Song of India” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), “Autumn” (Aren- 
sky), “Oh, Thou Billowy Harvest Field” (Rachman- 
inoff), Cadman’s “Call Me No More,” and Gilberté’s “Ah! 
Love, But a Day.” Her audience was enthusiastic in its 
applause and she was recalled many times. 

Miss Rivers played the “Liebestraume” atid the “Wal- 
desrauschen” of Liszt, and a group of Chopin numbers, 
including the prelude in A major and the polonaise in the 
same key. Her playing was that of the earnest student, 
and as such pleased her audience. F 

Mr. Russell’s contribution to the afternoon’s program 
was Handel's “Largo” and his own “Festival March:” 
Especial mention should also be made of the excellent ac- 
companiments of Miss Chase, 
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A Cincinnati Operatic Recital 





Clara Taylor Fahlbush and Mattie Berry Reppert, two 
of Grace G. Gardner’s talented pupils from the Gardner 
Opera Class, Cincinnati, Ohio, scored a brilliant success in 
that city, June 8. 

Mrs. Fahlbush sang the title role of Bizet’s “Carmen” 
in a bewitching, professional manner, with a voice of rich 
dramatic coloring. She appeared also as Leonora in the 
prison scene from “Trovatore,” showing the talent of the 
artist in the pathetic quality of her fine voice. 

Mattie Berry Reppert sang the part of Micaela in the 
“Carmen” excerpt with the beauty and varied emotions 


























CLARA TAYLOR FAHLBUSH, 
As Carmen. 


which the role requires, the musically 
sustained notes of this role contrast- 
ing in an excellent manner with the 
brilliant “Ah, fors e lui,” from “Tra- 
viata,” which she sang at the begin- 
ning of the recital. 

Miss Gardner studied opera in Italy 
and is well qualified from every 
standpoint to instruct in the great art 
as well as in concert and oratorio, 
She has the exceptional gift of im- 
parting and it has oft been empha- 
sized in reference to her teaching that 








Ida And Klein d a charming group of songs with 
impassioned expression and pathos. Another attractive number was 
the choral arrangement of Schubert's “Who Is Sylvia?”, sung and 
acted in the nature of a serenade. 

George Knorr sang in the “Carmen” and “Il Trovatore” excerpts. 
He has a tenor voice of promise. 

Howard Wentworth Hess supplied the piano accompaniments, 








Andre Polah a “Wizard of the Violin” 





André Polah, head of the violin department of Drury 
College Conservatory of Music, Springfield, Mo., gave a 
recital at the Landers Theatre, in that city, on May 1, as- 
sisted by Rudolf Wertime, dean of the conservatory. The 

recital took place before a large and critical audience, 
and so great was the enthusiasm that arrangements have 
been made already for a return engagement next Octo- 
ber. It was Mr. Polah’s second appearance in Spring- 
field this season. The Springfield Republican of May 2 
said in its criticism: “A strong and pleasing program. 
Between enthusiastic outbursts of applause there was 
the closest attention paid to the performance. Not a 
rustle of paper, not a movement on the part of the ap- 
preciative audience, It is entirely within bounds to de- 
scribe them as being spellbound. Mr. Polah is not only 
a great performer, but can well be termed ‘wizard of 














she is “the born teacher.” She has in- 
deed reason to be gratified at the 
results of her teaching in America, 

In the Cincinnati Enquirer of June 9, appeared this eom- 
mendatory review of the event: 

The advanced pupils of the professional class of Grace G. 
Gardner gave a recital in the auditorium of the Woman's Club, 
which attracted a large and appreciative audience. The character 
of the program featured the operatic training of the pupils, although 
the lyrical side was also represented. The results obtained were of 
a quality that reflected credit upon Miss Gardner’s conscientious ef- 
forts. Among the pupils who scored particularly was Clara Taylor 
Fahlbush. She sang the title role in the “Carmen” excerpts which 
were given, displaying a voice of dramatic color and vibrancy. She 
also sang the prison scene from “Il Trovatore” at the close of thee 
program. 

Mattie Berry Reppert sang the Micaela prayer in the “Carmen” 
excerpts, and was also heard in the “Ah, fors e lui” aria from “La 
Traviata.” Louette Riehl opened the program with the “‘Vilanelle” 
of Dell’ Acqua, and Ida Anderson Klein sang a group of songs. 
One of the attractive numbers was the choral arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” sung in the nature of a serenade. The 
piano accompaniments were supplied by Howard Wentworth Hess, 


From the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, June 11, the 
following is taken, which is likewise a tribute to the ex- 


cellence of the event: 

An attractive program of opera excerpts and classical songs was 
successfully given Thursday night at the Woman’s Club auditorium 
py advanced pupils of Grace G. Gardner. The operatic side, as well 
as the lyrical, featured the excellent experienced training, reflecting 
credit upon Miss Gardner’s efforts. 

Clara Taylor Fahlbush sang the title role in the “Carmen” ex- 
cerpts, also the “Leonora” in the prison scene from “Il Trovatore,” 
displaying a voice of beauty and dramatic power. Mattie Berry Rep- 
pert sang the Micaela prayer in the ‘ ‘Carmen” excerpts and was also 
heard in the aria “Ah, fors e lui,” from “La Traviata.” She sings 
with the pure coloratura voice, expressing much sweetness. 

Louette Riehl opened the program with the “Vilanelle” of 


Dell’ Acqua, singing the brilliant song with the facility it requires. 





MATTIE BERRY REPPERT, 
As Micaela. 


the violin.’ The concert was an artistic success from 
every viewpoint.” 

The Springfield Daily Leader of the same date said ; “The 
first number of the program was Mendelssohn’s E minor 
concerto for violin. Mr. Polah at once proved himself a 
genius of the violin. 

“He possesses a wealth of temperament and wonderful 
power of interpretation, so much so that his audience loses 
sight of his enormous technic. Mr. Polah touched the 
hearts of his audience with the soulfulness and significant 
beauty of his rendering. 

“The greatest number on the program was the ciacconne 
by Bach. In this number Mr. Polah proved himself a mas- 
ter of the classical school by the beauty and intensity of 
his rendering of this most wonderful classic of all the 


violin literature.” 





The Therriens in San Antonio 





Henri Therrien, the tenor, who is spending the summer 
in San Antonio, Texas, has been singing there success- 
fully during recent weeks with the St. Anthony Hotel Or- 
chestra under the direction of Francesco Hernandez. The 
San Antonio Express said in a recent issue: “Every table 
was again taken to hear Henri Therrien, the celebrated 
tenor.” 

In addition to his appearance at the St. Anthony Mr. 
Therrien is singing also at the Menger Hotel, and both 
hostelries are advertising his appearances extensively in 
the daily papers of the city. Mr. Therrien’s wife, Paula 


Sigerist, is his accompanist and is sharing in his success 
in the fine old Spanish-American city. 





About Prof. Michael Hambourg 





In the Toronto Daily News of June 10, 1916, there 
is a sorrowful and admiring tribute paid to the late Prof 
Michael Hambourg (father of the celebrated Mark, Jan 
and Boris) who died suddenly in that city very recently. 
As is well known Professor Hambourg himself was a 
very noted pianist and pedagogue. He established the 
Hambourg Conservatory of Music in Toronto in 
The Daily News says: “Professor Hambourg was born 
in Russia. He left there on account of political troubles, 
settling in London, where most of his days were spent. 
He was personally acquainted with all the great musi- 
cians of the old and the new world and his house was a 
mecca for men of talent. His friends were legion. He 
was a man of singular charm of manner and of kindly 
disposition,” 


oli. 


New San Francisco Teacher 





Sidonia Erkely, Hungarian pianist, having toured 
in many countries, now 
a teacher in San Francisco in a studio at 1334 Van Ness 
avenue, where she has a large and growing class. In a 
recent interview Mme. Erkely said: “Music is one of 
the great factors in human civilization. It has led armies, 
sustained revolutions, honored kings, inspired presidents, 
and marked historical epochs. It is an expression of life 
and should not be treated too much as an art by itself.” 
Psychologically, the mind has a natural sympathy for 
music that reflects the genuine emotions of mankind, and 
there is no more effectual way of working upon it than 


by teaching music of an elevating kind,” 
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Mehan Studios Manor Recital 


An informal musicale at the Mehan Studios Manor, 
Riverdale avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., June 8, was enjoyed 
y a company of invited guests. This was the program: 

Caro mio ben” (Giordani), “Bitte” (Franz), “Der Dop- 
pelginger” (Schubert), Elliott Stanton Shaw; “Bound” 
(Botsford), “Charmant Oiseau,” from “La Perle du Bre- 
\" (David), Dorothy Dowd Siddall; “J'ai pleuré en 

e (Hie), “Il Came with a Rose” (La Forge), “Will 





the Wisp” (Spross), Kathryn Stewart; “Mammy’s 
Song” (Ware), “Dittes moi” (Nevin), “Swing Song” 
(Kellar), Cuba Norris; “Tell Me Who E’er Did the 
Clocks Invent” (Franz), “The Butterfly’s Fallen in Love 
with the Rose” (Franz), “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” 
( Tschaikowsky), Mrs. Frederick O, Brazier; “Si je pou- 
iis mourir” (Barbirolli), “My Love and I” (La Forge), 
Song of Love” (Mrs, Beach), Blanche Upham; “She 
Rested by the Broken Brook” (Coleridge-Taylor), “To 
Lucasta” (Ware), “Sigh No More, Ladies” (Nevin), El- 
liott Stanton Shaw; group of Indian songs, Princess Tsi- 
ilittia 

lhe fine large salon, with its beautiful thousand light 

indelier, reflecting as many vari-colored prisms, and 
the highly artistic musie—all conduced to make the morn- 
ing memorable 

Mr. Shaw has a big voice, expressive and flexible, ris- 
ing to dramatic heights, as in “To Lucasta,” by Harriet 
Ware Dorothy Dowd Siddall’s coloratura, staccato, 
with a high D, all helped to success in her double number. 
Kathryn*Stewart has a voice capable of much expression, 
which showed especially in La Forge’s “I Came With a 


Rose 


Cuba Norris sang Ware’s “Mammy Song,” with 


arch humor, and with a high B, in “Swing Song,” of 
clearness and purity. Mrs. Brazier has a contralto voice 
of beauty, and sings with clean enunciation and good ex- 
pression. Blanche Upham’s beautiful soprano voice is 
backed by a definite talent for singing; she “holds her 
audience.” Every one enjoyed what she sang, and the 
way she sang it. She is already an artist, with all that 
goes with it. The Princess Tsianina Redfeather, who has 
appeared on programs with Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
is planning an October recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
in conjunction with this distinguished American com- 
poser. She sang Indian songs, with appropriate gestures, 
in a voice of purity, true and clear, allied with distinct 
enunciation, making her numbers highly enjoyable and 
unique. She wears Indian costume, enhancing the effect. 
A “Prayer,” by Troyer, displayed a low A and a high F; 
“Golden Sun” (Freebey) was highly dramatic in her out- 
pouring of voice, and “Her Shadow,” a canoe song by 
Cadman, was most effective, accompanied by the motions 
which propel a canoe. She has been three months with 
the Mehans. 

All the young singers. have had daily lessons with this 
artist pair. It is interesting to note the various States 
represented, inasmuch as the several singers came re- 
spectively from Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Michigan. Mrs. Mehan played all the accom- 
paniments in masterly fashion, 

Following the hour of music there was social com- 
mingling, when the listeners had the privilege of meeting 
the singers and congratulating them and their teachers on 
the very musical singing, the real professional style (all 
sang without notes) and the great pleasure given. Of 
these singers Cuba Norris is becoming known through her 
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appearances in “Child-songs,” which has become her spe- 
cialty. Mr. Shaw has gone on a two months’ Redpath 
Lyceum tour, and another feather in his cap is the secur- 
ing the position as solo baritone at the so called “Helen 
Gould church,” at Irvington-on-the-Hudson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mehan announce the extension of their 
teaching to include a music supervisor’s course. Constant 
inquiries come to them for teachers fitted to assume posts 
at universities, colleges, etc, and they are to give this 
branch special attention. Music teachers for the kinder- 
garten schools will also be prepared for such position, 
and it is announced that two free scholarships for these 
courses will be given next season. 





Miller Vocal Art-Science Pupils’ Recital 
—Adelaide Gescheidt, Instructor 





Perhaps the most interesting recital given by Miller 
Vocal Art Science students was the educational and ar- 
tistic program (with an address by Dr. Miller on “The 
Functions of all Sciences Dominated by Vocal Art-Sci- 
ence”), given June 1 at Dr. Miller’s residence, 17 West 
Fifty-fourth street, New York. 

On this program were fourteen pupils, who had been 
studying Dr, Miller’s vocal system for periods ranging 
from eight months to four years. This gave the audience 
an opportunity of hearing voices in various phases of 
developments, which are brought out from time to time 
during the season. The students and others interested 
may thus note the progress of the voice according to 
these principles, based on natural law, and to judge for 
themselves the character of the voice in its path of pro- 
gression to the perfect balance of power, resonance and 
pitch, 

An unusually interesting feature of the program was 
the coloratura work, Every cadenza, scale, trill and stac- 
cato was distinct and well balanced and sung with abso- 
lute ease and finish. 

The ensemble numbers given by the Philphonia Ladies’ 
Quartet—Violet Dalziel, Maude Tweedy, Virginia Los 
Kamp and Glesca Nichols—showed rare blend and finish, 
There was a finish in the work of these students wo-thy 
of artists of experience and culture. Each singer was 
well poised and showed thorough and careful training, 
which is the accepted standard of all students of Ade- 
laide Gescheidt, the exponent of Miller Vocal Art-Science. 

The program of this highly interes‘ing affair, covering 
three pages, was so long that want of space prevents 
publication, The young artists associated in it deserve 
detailed mention, however, and here is the list of names: 
Mildred Borom, Violet Dalziel, Elizabeth Ellsworth 
Goucher, Bessie R. Gregory, Sylvia Harris, Virginia Los 
Kamp, Elise McClanahan, Frances Miller, Virginia Mil- 
ler, Glesca Nichols, Maude D, Tweedy, Edmund Ander- 
son, Judson House, and Franklin Karples. 





Willy de Sadler in Scandinavia 
Willy de Sadler, the European baritone who won an 
excellent reputation for himself both as a singer and 
teacher in the past season, his first in America, returned 
with Mrs, de Sadler to spend the summer in Scandinavia. 
They went first to Mrs. de Sadler’s home in Copenhagen 
and are passing the month of June at a bathing resort, 
Sorndefjord, in Norway. On July 1 Mr. de Sadler begins 
his summer concert tour, appearing in all of the important 
summer hath'ng towns of Scandinavia. On August 5 he 
will sing with orchestra in Copenhagen and also will ap- 
pear in orchestral concerts at Tivoli, Marianlust and 
Skagen. On all his programs there will be groups in each 
of the five languages, of which he i; master, including 
Russian, and in his conce-ts w:th piano ke will be accom- 
panied by the young American pianist, Jak Jolas. 

Mr. and Mrs, de Sadler will return to New York at 
the end of August and Mr. de Sadler will be heard exten- 
sjvely in concert during the season 1916-17 under the di- 
rection of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. His first New 
York recital of the season will take place at Aeolian Hall 
on October 15 or 16, 





Gertrude Karl to Include Music of 
Slavonic Nations on Her Programs 





Gertrude Karl, who had such a success at the musicale 


given by Mrs. William Rogers Chapman for the delegates 


of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, held re- 
cently in New York, will make an extensive concert tour 
next season under the management of the concert direc- 
tor, M. H. Hanson. Miss Karl, who has a brilliant mezzo- 
contralto voice, recently made a number of Russian and 
Slavic records for a talking machine company which 
will be issued in the fall. Having made a_particu- 
lar study of the folk music of the Slavonic nations, she 
will include a number of these interesting songs on her 
programs next season. 
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NEW AND OLD ELGAR WORKS 


HEARD IN LONDON 


Clara Butt’s Magnificent Efforts for the War Sufferers—Dark Horse in the Singing 
Field—A History of Covent Garden Opera— Unknown Music from Siberia 


33 Oakley Street, Chelsea, 
London, S. W., June 1, 1916. 


Phew! On my table is lying so huge a pile of notes 
that I hardly know where to begin this letter—the first 
I have been able to write for quite a considerable time. 
Did I tell you about the consummation of the Clara Butt 
idea of giving a series of six performances of Elgar’s 
“The Dream of Gerontius” in Queens Hall, one per- 
formance daily for a whole week? Mad, you say? Nota 
bit! When the war is over I'll send you a list of the bene- 
factions of Clara Butt, and you will appreciate the enor- 
mous power wielded by that voice. Anyhow, for the 
moment let me say that the six performances duly took 
place. I was present on more than one occasion, includ- 
ing the first, and even I was astounded at the boundless 
enthusiasm. From day to day crowds gathered, especially 
on those days when royalties were present, the climax be- 
ing reached on the Wednesday afternoon when the King 
and Queen attended; and the result, financially, was a 
profit for the Red Cross and the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem of many hundreds of pounds sterling. 

{ hear that the total receipts amounted to upward of 
£4,000, but the expenses must have been great, since the 
chorus came from Leeds (the Leeds Choral Union), the 
London Symphony Orchestra played and the soloists were 
Clara Butt, Gervase Elwes, Charles Mott, a most sympa- 
thetic singer, better known in opera, but a fine singer of 
oratorio, and Herbert Brown. The choral singing was 
truly magnificent in spite of the fact that the Union's 
strength has been considerably undermined by the war’s 
demands, and the later performances, given after orches- 
tra and all concerned had settled down, were quite un- 
forgetable. 

Two New Elgar Worklets 


As a kind of lever de rideau two brand new worklets 
by Elgar were sung at each performance, namely, “To 
Women” and “To the Fallen,” settings of two fine poems 
by Laurence B-nyon, which, together with g third which 
is yet to be heard, form another of Elgar’s contributions 
to the war fund of music. Of these I found the former 
not quite so satisfactory as the second. It is a beautiful 
thing, but the other is of surpassing splendor. You must 
forgive me if for once I say I do not care a fig for what 
your most eminent critics may say of this music. You 
are too far from the war to realize its poignancy, the im- 
measurable depths of its feeling. It cannot be judged 
impersonally or purely musically, though it will stand this! 
1 would not give the proverbial brass farthing for all the 
opinions of all the Mus. Docs. as to the musical “value” 
of the little work, which occupies some ten minutes or 
so in performance. But give me the opinion of the man 
in the street who has felt the war, not in his pocket, but 
in his human feelings, and I will willingly lay a wager 
that he will be stirred to the depths of his humanness by 
Elgar. I wish I could convince you by my eloquence of 
its humanness; in the case of “To the Fallen” you cannot 
be objective. But I must get on—or rather get off this 
subject, or I shall be saying things you would not print‘ 


A Mysterious Organization 


In a dark, mysterious sort of way, there has recently 
come into existence here a new body which calls itseli 
the “Society of English Singers,” with Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford for its president, and a host of well known 
singers for its members. I want to get this letter off by 
a mail this week or I would tell you all about the dinner 
to which I am bidden next Monday, in which I am told 
{ shall hear the full report of the doings uf this secretive 
society, now come into the open, during the years that it 
has existed, apparently underground. {[ récently wrote 
an article in my paper, the Daily Telegraph, on a similar 
idea which had occurred to me, in which I urged the 
impossibility of any society doing all that such a society 
sets out to accomplish, because of inability to compel 
obedience to its obiter dicta. The special “disagreements” 
of the society under notice are, 1—Insufficient technical 
training and supervision; 2—Absence of any general prin- 
ciple coordinating the whole training of the embryo singer ; 
3—Absence of ensemble classes for solo singers; 4—The 
single teacher system, by which is meant the training 
from A to Z of any singer for any possible vocal career 
by one personage; 5—The physical side of training; 
6—Neglect of the English language. 


Herman Klein’s Experiment 


Now on several of these issues I had touched in the 
article already mentioned. In consequence of that ar- 


ticle a certain amount of interesting correspondence en- 
sued in the Daily Telegraph, Saturday edition. Included 
in it was a letter from Herman Klein, olim of New York, 
who, it seems, started there a similar society some years 
ago, only to meet with the same failure that I fear may 
be in prospect for the present society. For, for the life 
of me, I cannot see how a hundred of such societies can 
enforce their will, however strong and right that will may 
be. And this seems to have been the idea when Herman 
Klein started his campaign in New York! Quot homines, 
tot sententiz, as the Latin grammars say, was surely 
never so true as of singing masters! In the mult-tude of 
counsellors there is in these cases anything but wisdom; 
too many cooks (each holding a directly diverse opinion 
from all his colleagues) spoil the vocal broth, to be quasi- 
colloquial! But we shall see. 1 will write again after 
1 have attended the dinner—not immediately after, per- 
haps, but when I have heard all that there is to be said 
by the powers that be. 


Northcott’s Covent Garden History 


Many a good American singer will welcome the news 
that my and their good friend, Richard Northcott, who 
is well known in New York, has been commissioned to 
compile an authoritative history of Covent Garden Opera. 
Some of them, no doubt, will tremble; but they need not 
be afraid. The point is that Northcott has had the excep- 
tional good fortune to be allowed to dive deeply into the 
historic records, officially kept, of that ancient institution. 
I know my Northcott, and am persuaded that he will pro- 
duce much that is interesting as to the efforts, e. g., t 
popularize certain native operas. Northcott, who has 
already shown a real capacity for moleing among records 
by his capital booklets on Donizetti (whom for the first 
time he showed to be descended from a Scottish father, 
named Donald Isett; from Perth, who went to Italy as 
“my gentleman’s gentleman”), Bizet and Wagner, es- 
pecially “Parsifal,” is a most entertaining and well in- 
structed snapper up of unconsidered trifles. He is busy 
just now on an important volume on Offenbach and yet 
another on musical Freemasons. One day I will tell you 
of several interesting discoveries of Northcott, who for- 
merly was music critic of the Daily Chronicle even as 
his father, of blessed memory, was before him, Northcott 
has pointed out, I think in print, that not one of the late 
King Edward’s many biographers has even so much as 
attempted to draw attention to the immense keenness of 
His Majesty for music and especially for opera, They all 
seem to have forgotten the part he played in connection 
with the first performances here, in 1882, of “The Ring,” 
when Hans Richter made his operatic debut in the land 
which was his home for so many years. But all this I 
must keep. 


Unique Songs From Siberia 


At a concert the other day I heard a number of songs 
sung by a (and in) Russian which had been collected by 
a Swede named Wilhelm Napellonov ch Harteveld in the 
prisoners’ settlements in Siberia. They formed one of the 
most interesting contributions to folklore in my experi- 
ence and are hereby heartily recommended to all singers 
in search of the unfamiliar and the beaut!ful—that is not 
all singers, 1 fear! In Moscow and elsewhere, Harteveld 
both lectured and gave concerts for the production of 
these and many other songs he had brought back with 
him from Siberia. The songs I heard were those written 
down on the spot by Harteveld; the melodies and the 
words were the direct outcome of the prisoners’ own 
feelings. The accompaniments, admirably done, were by 
Harteveld himself. Several volumes, I am told, exist; 
for myself, I have seen but one which, however, contained 
about five and twenty separate songs. If you promise 
me not to transcribe in the German fashion, which is 
so absurd for any other folk, the’r title—here it is, “Pecen 
Sibirskikh Katorzhan, Brodyag i Inorodtsev,” otherwise, 
“Songs of Siberian Convicts, Vagabonds and Strangers 
of another tribe.” May I record my disapproval of your 
disapproval of Mr. Finck’s suggested transliteration of 
Russian? I personally hold that it is imposs ble to trans- 
literate accurately; but the Finck idea is better than most. 

Rosin H. Lecce. 


“Weber, like Mozart, who came before him, and Liszt 
and Rubinstein, who followed him, belongs to that group 
of musicians whose virtuosity frequently revenged itself 
upon them in their compositions.”—Leipsic Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik. 
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SACRAMENTO NOTES 








1517 Eleventh Street, Sacramento, Cal., } 
June 16th, 1916. 


The A. Witmer Oakes seventh annual violin students’ 
recital took place last week in the large auditorium of the 
First Christian Church. The music critic of the Sacra- 
mento Union had the following to say about this affair: 
“The program opened with three chorales, two by Bach 
and the other from Gluck. Sixteen violins gave these 
numbers in four part harmony with a degree of shading 
and balance worth listening to. Other pupils who showed 
marked talent and who appeared in more advanced work 
were: Sue Donnelly, Ruth Bender, Fern McKim, Flor- 


ence Hood, Harry Boswell and Dorothy Sullivan. Miss 
Hood is a player of rare attainments, Her tone is broad 
and firm and has that flexibility and indescribable some- 
thing in it which appeals to the heart. The beautiful pro- 
gram came to a close with the andante from Beethoven's 
econd symphony played by six violins and piano,” 

The fourth and last concert of the season of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Orchestra was enjoyed by a large 


audience the other evening. ‘The orchestra now numbers 
some forty players who are led by John Holden, a man of 
sincere musical understanding and whe is doing a good 


work in this organization which was founded by himself. 
lhe violins were Jed by Emily Christine Rulison, a vio- 
linist of splendid ability. 

ida Hijerleid-Shelley presented her pupil, Dorothy Mc- 
Nairn, assisted by five other advanced pupils, in a piano 
recital at Unitarian Hall last week. The program opened 
with the sixth symphony of Tschaikowsky arranged for 


iwo pianos. This was given a charming reading at the 
inands of Alma Anderson, Hazel Ward, Mrs. H. G. Biegel 


and Marguerite O'Brien. Miss McNairn then appeared 
in the Bach preamble in E major and the Beethoven 
‘Moonlight” sonata. This was followed by variations on 


a Beethoven theme for two pianos arranged by Saint- 
Saéns and played by Miss Anderson and Wilma Snowball. 
The valse caprice of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and three 
etudes of MacDowell, “Melody,” “Shadow Dance” and 
“Hungarian,” were then played by Miss McNairn in an 
exquisite manner. Following came the Slavic dances Nos. 
, 6, for two pianos (Dvorik) played by the same four 
who appeared in the beginning of the program, This 
number was given a very intelligent reading and elicited 
continued applause. The last group brought “Les Syl 
vains” (Chaminade), preludes Nos. 1, 17, 23 of Chopin 
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A new department to be known as the Informa- 
tion Bureau of this paper, has been started, in 
which its readers will be rendered service, free of 
charge, in the matter of supplying them with data 
and facts useful to them in a professional way. 
Some of the points covered will be: 


I. To give such information as will facilitate 
the securing of engagements by artists and their 
managers, 


II, To be of service to clubs and local mana- 
gers in putting them in touch with the sources 
through which they may secure musical attractions 
at the price they wish to pay. 


III, To furnish information to clubs and local 
managers regarding the activities of artists, 


IV. To give data on concerts everywhere and 
on the performers who take part. 


V. To supply the names and addresses of teach- 
ers in various cities throughout the country to 
those contemplating lessons. 


VI. To co-operate generally with the public and 
the musical profession. 


Through its international connections and its 
system of complete news service, the Musica. 
Counter is the one medium in touch with musical 
activities everywhere and all the time, and is bet- 
ter qualified than any other source in the world, 
to gather and dispense information of the kind 
outlined hereintofore, 


The Mustcat. Courier will not, however, con- 
sent to act as intermediary between artists, man- 
agers and organizations. It merely will furnish 
facta. 

All questions received will be treated confi- 
dentially and not published in these columns. Re- 
plies will be by letter. 


Musica, Courier readers will discover the new 
Information Bureau to be in a position to give 
them extraordinary service. 


All communications should be 
addressed: Information Bureau, 
Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 











and “Gondoliera” (Liszt). In these Miss McNairn dis- 
played splendid tone and intelligent phrasing. This young 
girl will do well to continue her studies for she has talent. 
The entire program reflected marked credit upon Miss 
Shelly. 

Jessie Wilson Taylor gave a song recital with her pupils 
at the Y. M. C. A. Hall last evening. A large and enthu- 
siastic audience greeted this well known teacher and her 
followers and enjoyed the program so well given. Mrs. 
Taylor has the knack of getting at the bottom of matters 
vocal, and well deserves the praise she received upon this 
occasion from every one. 

Another recital of interest was given by two pupils of 
Florence Linthicum this week at Sherman and Clay 
Hall. The two young girls, Ruth Perks and Evelyn Arm- 
strong, gave a program which in its selection was not bet- 
ter than its rendition. It was a pupils’ recital worth 
listening to, for in every respect there was displayed tal- 
ent correctly guided. The young musicians as well as 
their gifted teacher are to be complimented. 

A splendid piano recital was given last week by the 
large class of Mrs. Almer Porter-Soule. 

A large and brilliant affair was the yearly vocal recital 
given by Mrs. Charles Sumner Mering last week at Uni- 
tarian Hall. This teacher has a host of pupils and the 
program, while exceedingly long, was splendid. Twenty- 
two songs brought out the following well known song 
writers: Schubert, Becker, Rogers, Foster, Fesca, Goetz, 
Whelpley, Handel, Loewe, Hanscom, Weckerlein, Lillo, 
San Souci, Lehmann, Tschaikowsky, German, Schira, 
Franz, Beethoven, Meyerbeer and Brahms-Garcia. Tone 
work and musicianship of a high order were displayed 
throughout the program, A. Witmer OAKEs. 





Hand Again in Salt Lake City 





John T. Hand, leading dramatic tenor of Utah, who 
has spent the past season in New York studying song and 
opera with Oscar Saenger, has returned to Salt Lake 
City and resumed charge of the large class awaiting him 





JOHN T. HAND, 
Tenor, 


there. He also has taken up again the reins of the di- 
rectorship of the vocal department of the Utah Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Mr. Hand’s stay in New York was most interesting 
to him and profitable as well. While he came East pri- 
marily for study, yet several pupils in New York enjoyed 
his coaching. He appeared with signal success at a 
Saenger Artist Recital on which occasion his fine per- 
formance was reviewed by this paper. Among those in 
the metropolis who became sincely interested in Mr. 
Hand and the possibilities of his art were Oscar Saenger, 
Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the Musicat Courter, 
and Alberto Jonas, the famous Spanish piano virtuoso 
and pedagogue. The three signed the following testimonial 
of Mr. Hand’s work, the text being drafted by Oscar 
Saenger: 

6 East Eighty-first Street, May 13, 1916. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

John T, Hand, who studied with me during the past season, is 
the possessor of a fine tenor voice of good quality and volume, which 
makes it possible for him to sing successfully in concert, oratorio 
or opera, 

His bigh tones are exceptionally brilliant, this combined with 
splendid musicianship, and a winning personality, ought eventually 
to place him in the front ranks of American tenors. 

(Signed) Oscar Sarncerr. 

We concur in this opinion and heartily endorse this statement. 

(Signed) Avserto Jonas, 
Leonarp LigsBLING. 


Such a statement of the future of an artist is very. 


seldom ever given by the signers of the foregoing. 

Mr. Hand's Salt Lake City class, after he had been 
in his studio only about a fortnight, was very large and 
his time is practically all taken. The John T. Hand 
Opera Chorus, composed of fifty of the leading singers 
in Salt Lake (and nearly all from the Hand studio) has 
met and resumed its activity as a singing body after its 
vacation, during the absence of the conductor. They have 
been engaged to furnish choral numbers for the semi- 
weekly concert at Saltair in connection with Mont- 
gomery’s Concert Band, during the season beginning 
Sunday, June 18. 





Three Interesting Concerts by Pupils 
of James Stephen Martin 





A series of Monday evening recitals by pupils of James 
Stephen Martin has been delighting music lovers of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently. Mr. Martin's ninety-fourth song re- 
cital was given at Conseravtory Hall on Monday evening, 
June 5, and brought forward ten pupils in a well ar- 
ranged program, which included songs in German, French 
and English. Gertrude Irene Garrison was particularly 
successful in “Las mich dein Auge kiissen” of von Fielitz. 
In Elgar’s “Pleading” and Vidal’s “Chant d’Exile,” Alice 
Dacre Butterfield especially delighted her audience. Anna 
Large Stevenson scored most emphatically in “Serenade” 
of Strauss and Lehmann’s “If I Were a Bird,” although 
Hallet Gilberté’s “Evening Song” did not fail to arouse 
its usual meed of praise. Gertrude Heaps sang three num- 
bers by Russian composers, Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff with her usual success. Another 
singer who appeared on this program and who deserves 
special commendation is Marjorie Keil Benton, who was 
heard in Tschaikowsky’s “Ob Heller Tag,” Gretchaninoff’s 
“Triste est le Steppe” and Moussorgsky’s “The Beetle.” 
Others who appeared were Elizabeth Bell, Bennie Jones, 
William G. Brown, Tom Williams and James Chalmers 
Baird, in songs by Robert Batten, Ronald, Phillips, Schnei- 
der, Stickles, Buzzi-Peccia, A. Goring-Thomas, Risher, 
Whelpley, Haynes, White, Cowen, Gaynor, Hadley, Squires 
and John Barnes Wells, whose “Elf-Man” is as delightful 
as it is unusual. 

Features of the program for the following Monday 
evening, June 12, were three songs from the West by 
Cadman. These are new and as sung by Chester Glover 
called forth emthusiastic applause. Mrs, James E, Patton 
was especially successful in a group of songs which in- 
cluded “Wasserfahrt” (Gabrilowitsch), “But Lately in 
Dance I Embraced Her” (Arensky), “The Street Organ” 
(Sibella) and “L’Heure de Pourpre” (Augusta Holmes). 
Another singer who should be especially mentioned is G. 
E. Drury, who was heard in numbers by Haydn and Han- 
del. Ethel Lutz, Mrs, Oliver S. Heck, Ruth Andrews, 
Mrs. W. A, Evans and Oliver S. Heck, in songs by Hil- 
dach, Parker, Nevin, Floridia, Finden, Arditi, Huntington- 
Woodman, Ware, Cook, Dunn, Turner-Maley, and H. Lane 
Wilson’s cycle for four solo voices, “Dorothy’s Wedding 
Day,” completed the interesting program. 

On June 19 the program contained the names of Edith 
Sallada, Mrs. H. E. Smith, Helen Watson, Marjorie Keil- 
Benton, Mrs. R. Wilson-Smith, Helen Graham Heiner, 
Katharine Louise King, Olive McCormick, Chester Hum- 
phries, Thomas Morris, Jr., Lewis Sinning, and David W. 
Allan. Operatic arias by Verdi, Puccini, Leoncavallo, 
Massenet, Mozart and Bellini were especially well sung 
and served to show how excellent had been the training 
of Mr. Martin. In a group made up of “The Bird of the 
Wilderness” (Horsman), “Chanson Indoue” (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff), “The Gift’ (Mary Helen Brown) and “Ci- 
cilie” (Strauss), Mrs. R. Wilson-Smith demonstrated that 
the song was as well developed by Mr. Martin as the op- 
eratic aria. The program was brought to a close with 
Wilson’s cycle of Old English melodies, “Flora’s Holi- 
day.” 





Spalding’s Suite in C to Be Published 





The flattering critical comment which was accorded 
Albert Spalding’s new suite in C for violin and piano 
(which he wrote last summer) by the musical connois- 
seurs and critics of New York and Boston, and its popu- 
larity with the public during the past season, have been 
taken advantage of by Carl Fischer, the publisher, who 
will soon issue the composition. This new suite is in four 
movements, prelude, aria, vivace and fantasia, and is 
modeled along modern lines, with its third movement 
based upon the fox trot rhythm. 

The new composition has been in demand by other 
violinists, and during the coming season it will be used 
by David and Clara Mannes and will have a prominent 
place on the program of Vera Barstow and other noted 
violinists. 

Spalding, by the way, will spend the summer at his home 
at Monmouth Beach, N. J., where he will devote much 
time to the writing of American folklore compositions. 
He will also set a number of ncgro plantation melodies 
and ditties, by George A. Miller, a delineator of negro 
types and characters. 





——_——__—_—_ 
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EUNICE LANDRUM, 
Pupil of Jode A. Anderson, 


Jode A. Anderson, Successful 
Piano Teacher of Los Angeles, 
and Some of His Gifted Pupils 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 18, 1916. 
One of the best known and most suc- 
cessful teachers in this part of the coun- 
try is Jode A. Anderson, who is suc- 
cessfully presenting artist-pupils who are 
really accomplishing things. Mr. Anderson 
recently presented three pupils, each in a 











young English pianist little more than a child in 
years whom the vicissitudes of war brought to 
this country. She has received many encomiums 
for her talent and has the possibilities of an 
artist which, under Mr. Anderson’s tutelage, will 
bring her to the desired goal inevitably. Her 
playing lacked finish and her temperament runs 
away with her in places, but another year it will 
be interesting to see what has been accomplished, 
for the talent is there in abundance, She had a 
most successful concert (backed by a list of 
prominent patronesses), which was given in 
Blanchard Hall, Friday evening, May 26, and 
netted a good sum for the aspiring young pianist. 











separate program, and only one number 
repeated. The mere reading of these pro- 
grams is significant of the unusually high 
class of work done by the pupils of Mr. 
Anderson and the wide range of his repertoire. 

Mr. Anderson lived for many years abroad, was a 
pupil of Leschetizky, and since his return to Los Angeles 
about twelve years ago has devoted himself entirely to 
teaching, and by the application of his own clever 
theories to the technical foundation received from a num- 
ber of famous teachers has achieved results unsurpassed 
for rapidity without sacrificing thoroughness, 


The first program was presented by Lilian Chancer, a’ 
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JODE A. ANDERSON, 
Pianist and Teacher, of Los Angeles. 


Her program: Sonate, op. 26 (Beethoven), “Witches’ 
Dance,” op. 17 (MacDowell), “Love’s Dream, No. 3” 
(Liszt), “Valse Brillante” (Moszkowski), prelude, op. 40 
(from Holberg’s suite), (Greig), “The Swan” (Saint- 
Saéns), “Drinking Song” (from “Chante Polonaise”) 
(Chopin-Liszt), Hungarian rhapsodic, No. 2 (Liszt). 

The second recital was given May 31 in the same place 
by Charles Olerich. The program was stupendous. Mr. 
Olerich is the pianist of whom | wrote last year, stating 
that when he came to Mr. Anderson, a matter of two 
or three years ago, he was absolutely unfamiliar with any 
classic musical literature and played only the popular mu- 
sic by ear. What he has accomplished in this time is 
unbelievable, as a glance at his program will show. His 
technic is nothing short of colossal. He is of large frame, 
and his hands are so large that nothing seems impossible 
technically, at the same time he succeeds in giving a deli- 
cacy of touch almost unbelievable with his physique. He 
has grown immensely since last year in his conception and 
temperamental expression, and I do not think it is pos- 
sible to conceive of any obstacle that can prevent him be- 
coming a great artist. Nothing Mr. Anderson has ever 
done has illustrated his ability more than the molding of 
this talent and the developing of the repertoire such as 
Mr. Olerich has in that length of time. 

Mr. Olerich is this year stepping into the professional 
class and is filling many professional engagements. 

His program: Fantasy and fugue (Bach), nocturne, 
op. 72, No. 1, etude, op. 10, No, 2, etude, op. 25, No. 
11 (Chopin), “Sonata Eroica” (in four movements) 
(MacDowell), “Bourree et Musette” (manuscript), 
(Henry Schoenefeld), valse, “Sounds from the Woods” 
(manuscript), (Homer Grunn), mazurka, G major 
(Arthur Shepherd), valse, A major, prelude, G minor (in 
march form), (Rachmaninoff), toccata, op. 7 (Schu- 
mann), “La Campanella,” “Rakoczy” (Liszt). 

In Eunice Landrum we have the best type of femininity, 
her: principal charm being the delicacy of her conception 
and execution which is fully balanced by plenty of fire 
and power when she requires it. She is beautiful to look 
at, free from any mannerisms, her appearance winning 
approval before she touches the keys, but she is abun- 
dantly endowed with musicianly inspiration and her pro- 
gram from beginning to end met with instant response 
from her audience, whose appreciation was equaled by 
the pleasure she gave. The word “charming,” although 





hackneyed, most aptly expresses Miss Landrum’s person- 
ality and her interpretation of the program, which fol- 
lows: “Partita Aria” (Bach), “Loreley” (Liszt), “Egyp- 
tian Dance” (Friml), polonaise, B flat major, polonaise, 
A flat major (Chopin), Liebestraum, No, 3 (Liszt), “Lap- 
land Idyll” (Torjussen), “Im Fjord” (Kullak), “Fantasy: 
Tarantelle” (Binet), sonata, op. 53 (Schytte). 

Mr. Anderson is to be congratulated on these successful 
recitals, His pupils come from nearly every State in the 
Union, and he is rapidly acquiring a national reputation 
as a teacher, ; es 





Guerreri for Boston Opera 





Maestro Guerrieri, late conductor of the Constantino 
Opera (Los Angeles), will be on the baton staff of the 
Boston National Grand Opera next season. 





In spite of the war Harrogate, England, continues to do 
homage to great German compositions. Not long ago Bee- 
thoven’s C minor symphony was produced there and a lo- 
cal critic said of the occasion: “It is one of the most eter- 
nal things in the entire category of music. Its wonders 
never fail and one apparently cannot tire oneself with the 
study of its workmanship and emotional beauty.” 
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Saramé Raynolds, a New Member 
of the Chicago Opera Association 





Saramé Raynolds is literally a girl from the golden 
West. She is endowed with unusual personal charm, a 
beautiful face and figure. She was born in Las Vegas, 





SARAME RAYNOLDS, 
Who has been engaged by Chicago Opera Association. 


N. M., her family being one of the most prominent pioneer 
families of the Southwest. 

When she was a mere girl, her voice gave promise of 
unusual beauty and power. At the age of three she sang 
before Mme. Mojeska and won great praise. Sent East 
to Boston for her education, while still a young girl, she 
began the culture of her voice under the direction of the 
Boston teacher, William L, Whitney. While yet in her 
teens, Miss Raynolds went abroad to continue her mu- 
sical studies. The first two years were spent in Paris and 
for the past three years she has studied and also sung 
most successfully in Italy. 

Her teachers have been Jean de Reszke, of Paris, and 
Borghi and Lombardi, of Miian. During the past two 
years Miss. Raynolds has had numerous engagements in 
the leading roles in various cities in Italy. She has sung 
the part of Lucretia Borgia in the opera of that name 
over a score of times. She has also sung the leading 
parts in “Chenier,” “Fedora,” “Ebrio,” “Tosca,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and “Lohengrin.” 

This coming season Miss Raynolds is to sing leading 
roles with the Chicago Opera Association. 





J. W. Bixel Accepts Deanship of 
Sioux Falls’ College 





J. W. Bixel, for fourteen years a teacher in the State 
of Kansas and for the last eight in Ottawa, has resigned 
his position as head of the Ottawa University Conserva- 
tory of Music to accept the deanship of Sioux Falls Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Broader opportunity for more extensive work is Mr. 
B:xel’s object in leaving a position and community where 
he has been effective in enlarging the musical interest and 
an inspiration for spreading the gospel of music. He has 
helped to raise the standard of the Ottawa University 
Conservatory and directed several oratorios—two each 
year—and has been influential in bringing to Ottawa such 
leaders in the musical world as Mme. Nordica, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Albert Spalding, etc. He had charge 
of Ottawa’s Chautauqua music for three years in suc- 
cession. He developed many singers who are now com- 
peting with imported artists. 

When he leaves Ottawa for his new position in the fall, 
Mr. Bixel will carry with him the good wishes of a host 
of friends and well wishers in Ottawa, who regret deeply 
his departure from among them. 





Wilcox Trains Prize Winners 





The Denver (Col.) Rocky Mountain News not long 
ago instituted a vocal contest for the State of Colorado, 
in order to determine upon the best male and female 
singers of the State as chosen by a jury of five experts. 
The competition attracted tremendous interest through- 
out Colorado and the winners finally were found in the 
persons of Alice Forsyth, of Denver, and Chauncey 
Parsons, of Boulder, It is understood that the two prize 
winners have been sent forth to “carry Colorado’s mes- 
sage to the musical world through the phonograph. It 


will let the music world know that Colorado loves music 
and encourages the efforts of its musicians.” 

The judges sat on one side of the stage screened from 
the audience and contestants. They knew the latter only 
by number. Miss Forsyth has studied music only one 
year and is a pupil of John C. Wilcox, of Denver. The 
other winner, Mr, Parsons, was a pupil of Mr. Wilcox 
four years ago, but had to give up lessons with that in- 
structor when the latter discontinued his weekly visits to 
Boulder. 

Miss Forsyth and Mr, Parsons arrived in New York last 
week in order to begin their work with a phonograph com- 


pany. 





Fellows’ Activities Are Varied 





Among the successful singers and teachers of this coun- 
try, and especially those identified with church music in 
New York City, Townsend H. Fellows is undoubtedly 
one of the best known and most popular. His studies 
were finished in Germany under one of the greatest 
authorities of modern times, the celebrated Ferdinand 
Sieber, a master of the true Italian school of singing. 








+ 


TOWNSEND H, FELLOWS. 











Mr. Fellows has just written a book, “The Art of Sing- 
ing,” which is published by Luckhardt and Belder, and 
which sets forth the method taught by him. The work 
is written in catechism form, and has attracted much 
attention and favorable comment, 

Mr. Fellows was seen in his attractive studio in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, during an interim between lessons, by a 
representative of the Musica, Courier, and in answer to 
the stereotyped question, “How is business?” said: 

“You see, I have quite a number of musical interests 
to look after, and to answer your question, it would be 
necessary for you to designate just which interest you 
had in mind. Besides being a teacher of singing, I have 
my Choir Exchange and my Musical Bureau. I am also 
the musical director at the Church of the Atonement, so 
you see I have been kept somewhat busy this year. With 
regard to the teaching, my work in this particular differs 
somewhat from the average vocal teacher in Carnegie 
Hall, in that I do a great deal of local teaching, and 
my pupils continue with me until the first of August, 
while the majority of teachers finish their work by the 
first of June. This, as you can see, gives me the month 
of August, which | find is sufficient time for recuperation. 
Many teachers require three and four months’ vacation, 
but I find that the month of August is all I can depend 
on. I give in the neighborhood of eighty lessons in sing- 
ing, each week, during the summer, and I suppose, in 
answer to your question, that this would be considered 
a fair business, and that I should answer your question by 
saying that business in teaching was good. 

“In my Church Choir Exchange, and also in my Enter- 
tainment Bureau, the business has doubled within the past 
year. More members of my Church Choir Exchange have 
been located during the past season than ever before. 
This speaks well for those looking for church choir posi- 
tions, and it also indicates that the class of singers look- 
ing for positions is much better than formerly. The 
outlook for next season is that there will be more vacan- 
cies than we have had this season, at better prices.” 





“Each measure of Johann Strauss’ waltzes seems to take 
one a step further from the grave; in Chopin’s waltzes 
every step takes one nearer the grave.”—Leipsic Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik. 
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FORT WORTH TO HAVE 
ANNUAL OPERA SEASON 


Short Series Will Be Given by Outside Organizations— 
Local Chapter of Texas Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Formed—Comic Opera by Carl 
Venth Produced 








Fort Worth, Texas, June 19, 1916, 

Arrangements. have been completed by which Fort 
Worth is to have a season of grand opera in the fall 
given by the Ellis Grand Opera Company. The dates are 
October 27 and 28 and the operas “Trovatore” and 
“Carmen” will be given by the all star cast as announced 
elsewhere in the Musica Courter, The contract was 
signed by T. H. Wear, who has successfully managed a 
number of important musical attractions, while the list 
of sixty-eight guarantors includes the leading business 
men, professional musicians and music clubs of the city. 
The Fort Worth Grand Opera Association has been or- 
ganized with the following officers: President, W. C. 
Stripling; vice-presidents, Ben J. Tillar, L. Jackson, Wm. 
Monnig; secretary, Sam S. Losh; treasurer, R. E. Hard- 
ing; business manager, T. H. Wear; executive committee, 
Sam Davidson, Ben Keith, Mrs, J. F. Lyons, T. H. Wear, 
R. E. Harding and Sam S. Losh. 

The association is incorporated and the intention is to 
make the grand opera season an annual event. The spa- 
cious Coliseum will be remodeled for the occasion, thus 
giving a building of 5,000 seating capacity for the per- 
formances. Great interest is already being manifested in 
the coming season. This will be the only appearance of 
the Ellis Opera Company in Texas. 


Fort Worth Chapter of Texas M. T. A. 


The Fort Worth Chapter of the Texas Music Teach- 
ers’ Association was recently organized with a large and 
active membership. The following prominent musicians 
were elected to office: Carl Beutel, president; Sam S. 
Losh, vice-president; Mary Eubank, secretary, and E. T. 
Croft, treasurer. Several enthusiastic meetings have been 
held. 


Venth’s “Fair Betty” Presented 


Carl Venth, whose splendid attainments as musician 
and composer have brought him much distinction along 
serious lines, has recently written a comic opera entitled 
“Fair Betty” which received an excellent presentation at 
the Majestic Theatre on May 23 and 24. Both perform- 
ances were given to capacity audiences and met with most 
enthusiastic appreciation. The production was directed 
and staged by Mr. Venth with the capable assistance of 
W. E. Harvey. All participants were local musicians, the 
principal roles being taken by Mrs. W. C. Bryant, soprano, 
who won tew laurels as “fair Betty,” Nettie Bellamy, 
Mrs. E, E, Hoffman, Pearl Calhoun Davis, James Wood, 
Walker Moore, J. Roy Busclark, Sam S. Losh, E. E. Hoff- 
man, H, G. Cottar, and Margaret Hudson. 

Pupils’ Recitals 

Among the interesting pupils’ recitals which have filled 
the past few weeks were three in which Guy Richardson 
Pitner presented his pupils. Mr. Pitner has for some 
time occupied a prominent place among Fort Worth’s 
piano teachers and the work of his pupils was evidence 
of his ability which called for much favorable comment. 
Gertrude Morris, who gave her graduating recital, played 
most acceptable a program consisting of the Grieg sonata, 
op. 7, the Mozart “Phantasie” and other numbers from 
Mendelssohn, La Forge and Rachmaninotf. Other pupils 
presented were Mazie Bewley Smith, Eoline Harkin, 
Marie Royster, Mildred McCarver, Lala Rasy, Judith 
Norwood, Martha Poindexter, Marie Anderson. 

A recital of exceptional merit and one which brought 
out a large audience was the “Evening of Concertos,” in 
which Carl Beutel presented his advanced pupils. The 
concertos were given as follows with Mr. Beutel playing 
orchestral parts on second piano: Mendelssohn, G minor 
(first movement), Florence Cobden; Arensky, F minor 
(last movement), Grace Moore; Hugo Kaun, E flat minor 
(first movement), Wilhelm Schwenger; Hugo Kaun, B. 
flat (first movement), Era Barton; Schuett, G minor (first 
movement), Alta Vaughan; Scharwenka, B flat minor (first 
movement), Grace Ward. The finished performance of 
the entire program and the evident appreciation cf the 
audience testified to Mr. Beutel’s unusual teaching ability. 

Sam S. Losh presented Josephine Eleanor Dean, a tal- 
ented voice pupil, in recital recently. Miss Dean, whose 
home is in Ardmore, Okla., has spent the past winter 
in Fort Worth studying with Mr. Losh. That the season's 
work has been most satisfactory was shown by her artis- 
tic program. She has a naturally beautiful yoice which 
has been well trained and which showed to excellent ad- 
vantage in songs of Schumann, Schubert, Franz, John 
Alden Carpenter and Eugen Haile. Miss Dean was as- 
sisted by Wilhelm Schwenger, pupil of Carl Beutel, who 
played most delightfully a group of piano numbers by 


Liszt, Glsen and Schubert-Liszt. Other pupils’ recitals of 
note will be reviewed in our next letter. 


Fort Worth Well Represented at Texas M. T. A. 


At the recent meeting of the Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association in San Antonio, Fort Worth had most capable 
representation in the persons of E, Clyde Whitlock, a 
member of the program committee; Sam S. Losh, chair- 
man of the committee on constitution and by laws, and 
Carl Beutel, vice-president for Tarrant County. Mr. Losh 
and Mr. Beutel also appeared to excellent advantage on 
the program of Texas artists the closing evening of the 
convention. L, M. L. 


DORA GIBSON IN AMERICA 


Popular English Soprano to Make Initial American 
Tour Next Season 











Dora Gibson, the English dramatic soprano, will make 
her initial American tour next season under the direction 
of the Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc. 

Miss Gibson, who first studied in England and Germany, 
made her debut in recital in London with such signal suc- 
cess that Sir Henry Wood immediately engaged her for a 
series of appearances with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Later, under Landon Ronald, the noted conductor, she also 
appeared at the Albert Hall concerts and on several tours 
of the English provinces as soloist with the London Sym- 























DORA GIBSON, 
Dramatic Soprano. 


phony Orchestra. Mme. Nordica and Jean de Reszke, who 
chanced to hear the young singer at about this time, 
strongly advised an operatic career. She was soon given 
an opportunity and was engaged to create one of the prin- 
cipal roles in “The Children of the Don,” the English op- 
era by Joseph Holbrooke and Lord Howard de Walden, 
which Oscar Hammerstein produced during his last season 
at the London Opera House. Although the work itself 
was received with indifference, Miss Gibson’s personal suc- 
cess was unquestioned and Arthur Nikisch, who conducted 
the performances, so strongly urged the soprano to take 
up operatic work entirely, that she went to Milan. 

There an engagement at the Teatro dal Verme was 
soon secured, but owing to the serious illness of her father 
it had to be abandoned. After her return to England she 
created the role of Queen Ysabeau in “Joan of Arc” during 
the Raymond Roze ssason at Covent Garden, Later she 
was engaged for the German season and again sang under 
the baton of Nikisch and also that of Artur Bodanzky. 

On one occasion while singing under Nikisch in “Die 
Walkiire” Miss Gibson began in the role of Ortlinde but 
finished by singing Sieglinde, taking the place of Berta 
Morena, who was suddenly indisposed. During this same 
season Miss Gibson was heard as Brangaene in “Tristan 
und Isolde.” 

Following this Covent Garden season Miss Gibson toured 
England and Scotland as prima donna of the famous Carl 
Rosa Royal Opera Company, in a repertoire which included 
the title role in “Aida,” Elizabeth in “Tannhauser,” Elsa in 
“Lohengrin,” Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Leonora 
in “I! Trovatore,” Donna Anna in “Don Giovanni” and 
Giulietta in “Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” 


Since her arrival n New York Miss Gibson has been 
heard in a number of private appearances and a short time 
ago appeared with John Barnes Wells as soloist with the 
Montclair Glee Club, Mark Andrews conductor, at Mont- 
clair, N. J. Her first number “Un bel Di,” from “Madame 
Butterfly,” so charmed her audience that she was given five 
recalls, and in a group of songs later deepened the excel- 
lent impression. 

Miss Gibson will probably be the soprano member of the 
quartet of vocal soloists to go on the next festival tour 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 





Eddy Brown's Plans 





Although Eddy Brown is comfortably settled for the 
summer in a cottage which he and his mother have taken 
at Seal Harbor, Me., the violinist’s vacation period will 
not be devoted solely to recreation. He has taken his ac- 
companist with him, and is already hard at work daily pre- 
paring for his second American concert season, More- 
over, there will be several interruptions for summer ap- 
pearances, among them one in Norfolk, Conn., on August 
2. There will also in all likelihood be a Bar Harbor re- 
cital and others in neighboring watering places, In O¢to- 
ber Mr. Brown will appear as soloist at the Maine Festi- 
vals. His first New York recital of the season is sched- 
uled for Thursday afternoon, October 26, 

In addition to Eddy Brown’s appearances in Cincinnati 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr, Ernst Kun- 
wald, conductor, the viclinist has been engaged for a re- 
cital February 20, and is also booked for an appearance 
in Mobile February 22, Another recent booking is for a 
recital in Lexington, Ky., in November, Dates in the 
larger cities like New York, Boston, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago are definitely scheduled, and many bookings in ihe 
smaller cities have been arranged. Loudon Charlton, his 
manager, is confident that Mr. Brown’s success will be 
even greater than last season, 





Vida Milholland Sings for Prisoners 





Following the example set by other well known artists, 
Vida Milholland, the young American soprano, sang for 
the prisoners at Sing Sing prison, on Tuesday eyening, 
June 20, 

Although the concert given by Mischa Elman on May 16 
was the last concert scheduled for this season, special 
arrangements were made to hear the charming young 
singer, owing to the fact that she was unable to accept an 
earlier invitation, because of her concert duties, 

Miss Milholland sang a number of old Italian, German, 
French and English songs, upon her visit to Ossining. In 
the German group, “Der Schmied” seemed to be the most 
popular. Before each scng she gave an explanation of its 
meaning, 50 as to enable the “boys” to follow more easily, 
Two Persian folksongs, in the original, brought forth 
much laughter, At the conclusion, Miss Milholland sang 
that pathetic little ballad, “The Little Grey Home in the 
West,” which brought the house down. It is said that the 
prisoners all joined in the chorus very seriously. 

Mr. Kiesewetter accompanied at the piano artistically, 
and also very kindly volunteered to provide music with 
their “movies”—a rare treat. 





Pupils of Laura E. Morrill Occupying 
Prominent Choir Positions 





Success, whether in concert, recital, oratorio or church 
work, has been the keynote which has marked the profes- 
sional work of those students of vocal art who have pur- 
sued their studies under the wise and careful guidance cf 
Laura E. Morrill. Among her pupils who are today occu- 
pying important positions in the choirs of various promi- 
nent churches may be mentioned Elin Tastron, contralto, 
who is identified with the musical life at St. Peter’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Florence Hale, who is soprano soloist at 
one of the important churches of Brookline, Mass.; Wini- 
fred Mason, soprano, who is soloist at the Fourth Church 
of Christ, Scientist, New York; Florence Chapman 
Paetzold, soprano, soloist at the People’s Church, of St 
Paul, Minn., probably the largest in that city, and Emily 
Coyle, who is soprano soloist at the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Ridgewood, N. J., and there are others to be men- 


tioned. 





Mme. Tausig’s Compliment for Ernest Hutcheson 





Ernest Hutcheson is the proud possessor of a letter 
from Seraphine Tausig, widow of the great Polish pianist 
—and herself a musican of note—in which she is said to 
state that of all present day pianists Hutcheson’s playing 
reminds her most strongly of her husband’s. Tawsig’s 
career was a meteoric one, and he is generally regarded as 
one of the worthiest rivals of Liszt and Rubinstein. Mr. 
Hutcheson is very proud of Mme. Tausig’s compliment. 
The Australian pianist is now at Cobbs Camp, Forestdale, 
Mass., enjoying a vacation. He will concertize all next 
season under Loudon Charlton’s management. 
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IN ALL THE KEYS 











Albuquerque, N. M. 

The program announced for the commencement con- 
cert of the university department of music included 
numbers by E. Stanley Seder, pianist, director; Robert 
lr. Sewell, baritone, and E, Leroy Yott, violinist, with 
Mrs. J. O. Schwentker, soprano, and Mary Brorein, 
reader, assisting. 

Anaheim, Cal. 

In a program given at the High School Auditorium, 
the Anaheim Concordia, a male chorus of sixty-two 
voices, was assisted by the Santa Ana Harmony Quar- 
tet and by Jane Stanley, pianist, of Santa Ana. Mrs. 
Paul Remington and Fred Schmidt also appeared in 


solo numbers. The Concordia was a prize winner at 
the Los Angeles Saengerfest. 
Boise, Idaho. 

Brahms was the subject of one meeting of the Tues- 


day Musical, held with Mrs. C, A. Barton, when three 
piano numbers were played for the club by Mr. Beale. 


Songs and a movement from the composer's violin 
sonata in A, with a paper on his life, completed the pro- 
gram, these being given by Mmes. Barton and. Brandt, 
Judith Watts and Misses McCrum and Cobb, 


Brownsville, Tex, 

The Music Club, early in May, adjourned their meet- 
ings for the summer, work to be resumed early in 
October. Mrs. W. H. Mason was unanimously elected 
an honorary member at this meeting. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Arthur C. Snelgrove, a prominent violin teacher, re- 
cently changed his residence to 507 Elmwood avenue 
in order to secure better studio accommodation. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Gaul’s cantata, “The Maid of Orleans,” was prepared 
by St. Joseph’s Choral Union, for a part of its Sunday 
evening sacred concert, given at The Strong. The work 
of the Choral Union is being carried on under the 
supervision of Rev, J. A. Lacouture, assistant pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, The Choral Union is a large fac- 
tor in the musical development of the community. 
Caldwell, Idaho. 

Arrangements with the local band for sixteen weekly 
concerts were made by the entertainment committee of 
the Commercial Club, J. S. Harrington, chairman. 
Frank Stewart, of Nampa, will lead the band, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Advanced piano pupils of Maude Johnston were heard 
in a program of works by Polish composers, Mrs. 
L. W. Trumbull assisted with vocal solos. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

At an afternoon concert of Dietrich’s Orchestra, 
Agnes Neuer, soprano, was soloist, being accompanied 
by Eva Armenta Decker. 

Dennison, Tex. 

A song recital by pupils of Viola Munson-Green pre- 
sented as soloists Clare Hartough, C. M. Ralston, Hazel 
Long, Stella Hook, Lelia Evans and Nelle Eiser, the 
latter of Sherman, The program was varied by several 
duets, and by numbers given by the MacDowell Club, 
of which Mrs, Green is the director. 

Eugene, Ore.— 

A concert given by the Municipal Band included 
among other numbers a march, “Mighty Oregon,” com- 
posed by the band’s director, Albert Perfect. Dasie 
Beckett Middleton, contralto, was the soloist. A dance 
followed the cencert. ' 

Frostburg, Md. 

The Frostburg City Band has chosen Joseph Welsh as 
its new director, 

Great Bend, Kan. i 

The Girls’ Orchestra, directed by Professor Price, 
furnished the music at an evening service of the Con- 
gregational Church, 

Hamilton, Ohio. 

In the first concert of Will H. Lebo’s choral com- 
munity series, the girls’ chorus of the Hamilton High 
School, numbering nearly two hundred and fifty, and 
trained by Mr. Lebo, sang Smart's cantata, “King 
Rene's Daughter,” preceded by a group of short chor- 
uses. Soloists in the cantata were Ruth Knodel, Pauline 
Goetz, Olga Hasler and Mary Kelch. 

Hastings, Neb. 

Soloists announced for the music festival under the 
auspices of the conservatory of Hastings College were 
Bertha Lotta Sorensen, contralto; Marjorie Dodge 
Warner, soprano; William Clair Hall, tenor, and John 
Reed, bass. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and “The Heav- 


ens Are Telling,” from “The Creation” (Haydn), were 
prepared for this festival by the chorus of the Haydn 
Society, under the direction of Hays M, Fuhr, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

The children’s music festival, planned for the com- 
bined violin and piano classes of Wilhelm Meyer and 


George Orner for May, has been indefinitely postponed 
on account of the illness of Mr. Orner, 
Moline, Iil. 

The Moline Public Library Board was host to two 
hundred of the city’s literary and musical public on the 
occasion of their Shakespeare tercentenary celebration. 
Harry Ainsworth presided, and the program was given 
by Mrs. L. B, Canterbury, reader, and Professor Can- 
terbury, tenor, of Davenport, with Edwin Johnson, 
baritone, of Rock Island. Refreshments were served 
after the program, The story of “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” was announced for the library story hour, 
Grace Booth being the narrator. 

Montreal, Canada. 

The symphony orchestra of the Young Men's Hebrew 
Association, directed by J. J. Gagnier, gave a pleasing 
program at Verdun. Piano duets and a trio for piano, 
violin and cello added interest to the concert. 
Okmulgee, Okla. : 

In a recital given by pupils of Mrs, Scillian, formerly 
Lela Lawrence, Stella Griffith and Bernice Trevor as- 
sisted with vocal solos and a reading. 

Petaluma, Cal. 

The operetta, “Sylvia,” was prepared for May pres- 
entation by the High School Glee Club, under the super- 
vision of Miss Prutzman. 

Port Huron, Mich. 

The Amateur Musical Club, being entertained at the 
home of Ruth Mann, enjoyed a program of French 
music, following which refreshments were served by 
the hostess. 

Pueblo, Colo. 

An interesting program was arranged for members 
of Harriet Challender’s music class, to which friends 
were invited, 

Red Wing, Minn. 

The sixth annual concert of the Red Wing Choral 
Symphony Society was devoted to a production of “The 
Seasons.” 

Richmond, Va. 

The Richmond Male Chorus, formed a year or two 
ago with the purpose of assisting in church music for 
special occasions, has widened its field of activity. 
Their second concert, under the direction of F, Flax- 
ington Harker, drew a large audience and showed ex- 
cellent results attained by the combined efforts of con- 
ductor and chorus, 

Roanoke, Va. 

In the series of artist concerts given under the aus- 
pices of the Thursday Morning Music Club, Paul Reim- 
ers, tenor; Fritz Kreisler, violinist; May Peterson, so- 
prano, and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Josef Stransky, have been presented. 

Salem, Ore. 

Mentioned as prominent cornet soloists of the Salem 
Military Band for its summer concert series are H. G. 
Keil and Dr. Ward Fisher. Henry Stoudenmeyer will 
direct the concerts. 

Sheboygan, Wis. 

A meeting of the Music Club for the annual election 
of officers was called at the home of Elsie Lohmann. 
Officers for the year past were Elsie Lohmann, presi- 
dent; Mrs. G. A. Strassburger, vice-president; Jennie 
Schrage, secretary, and D, D. Rowlands, treasurer. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

A number of friends assembled at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Bentley to hear a piano recital given by 
Dorothy Bentley, Cathleen Cantlin and Darleen Kay. 
Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Dorothy Trexler and Mary Tichy, members of the 
teachers’ class at St. Clara College, were heard in a 
joint piano recital. The program was of wide range 
and well chosen. In a later recital, Margery Lacy, 
piano graduate, was assisted by Katherine Pelletier, 
soprano. 

Sinsinawa, Wis. 

Gertrude Nixon and Lucile Tack, of the academic cer- 
tificate class of St. Clara College, gave a joint piano 
recital. The St. Clara Choral Society on Palm Sunday 
evening sang Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary,” Misses 
Cunniss and Crotty being the soloists. 

Stevensville, Mont. 

A recital by pupils of D. K. Antrim, given in Faulds 
Hall, was heard by an appreciative audience of parents 
and friends of the students, 

Sumter, S. C. 

The installation of the new organ at St. Anne’s Cath- 
olic Church was marked by a sacred concert and ad- 
dress on church music. Mrs. Curran Jones, of Colum- 
bia, played, and the choir, directed by Ammie Teicher, 
assisted. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

A Sunday afternoon concert under the auspices of 
the Orpheus Club was given in the Museum of Arts, 
presenting Ida Jeannette Clark, E. E. Olds, J. J. Harder, 
R. C, Mulholland and R. R. Clevenger. Miss Clark was 
assisted by A. B. Davis, harpist, of Detroit. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Mrs. Harry Minot, at her home on Queen City ave- 
nue, was hostess at a regular meeting of the Choral 
Club. 

Valdosta, Ga. 

The music department of the Wymodausis Club, 
meeting with Mrs. T. K. Johnson, took up the subject 
of German and Italian opera, with selections on the 
Victrola. 

Waukon, Ia. 

The Commercial Club has engaged Charles Phillips, 
of Chicago, to instruct Waukon’s Cornet Band, which 
numbers thirty members. The club is making good 
progress and already has appeared in public. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 

A lecture-recital by Edward Baxter Perry, pianist, 
was given recently at Trinity University. 

Wheatland, N. Dak. 

The debut of a newly organized brass band of sev- 
enteen pieces, directed by Bert Goodheart, was large- 
ly attended. The proceeds of the concert are to go for 
uniforms for the members of the band. Dancing fol- 
lowed the program. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

The program arranged for the spring concert of the 
Beethoven Singing Society, Edward Blumenberg, direc- 
tor, included two a capella numbers for the chorus, 
and closed with the “Chorus of Sailors,” from the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman.” The Quintet Club, of which Edward 
Blumenberg, Lawrence Summers, Peter Reddy, J. F. 
Blumenberg and Allard Dolpken are members, assisted. 
There were also violin solos by Mr, Blumenberg. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Monday Musical Club changed its program hour 
from afternoon to evening, .with two ends in view, first 
that men soloists might be able to appear, and, second, 
that business women and working girls might have an 
opportunity to attend. Mrs, Griswold is president of 
the club. Three new directors are Mrs. W. W. Gillen, 
Mrs. W. P. Williamson and Caddie Borts. 





Atlanta’s Musical Needs 


{Editorial in the Atlanta, Ga., Constitution, April 22, 1916.] 

Discussing Atlanta’s musical needs, as well as her pos- 
sibilities, Dr, William Crenshaw, in a communication pub- 
lished in the Constitution today, sugyests as chief among 
these a series of really good symphony orchestra concerts, 
and, further, some regular provision for good “chamber 
music,” or music originally written for small groups of 
stringed instruments, open to the public throughout the 
season. 

Certainly Atlanta has sufficiently developed both musical 
taste and the musical talent to bring about, under proper 
direction and leadership, the necessary organization for 
supplying concerts of this character. 

There is considerable doubt as to the advisability of Dr. 
Crenshaw’'s suggestion that the Atlanta Music Festival As- 
sociation should take over this matter and arrange guar- 
antees for a season of orchestral concerts, That it cau 
be done upon the basis of the momentum given to musical 
Atlanta by the grand opera season there can be no ques- 
tion. But the Atlanta Music Festival Association has un- 
dertaken one particular thing and is doing it well; its of- 
ficers and directors are men of large business affairs, and 
they are undoubtedly giving to the enterprise now all the 
time and effort they can spare, if not more. 

If additional time were taken and more effort and detail 
imposed upon them there is the possibility that it might 
endanger not only one, but both of these important enter- 
prises, the one of which is already being successfully main- 
tained. 

Atlanta has reached the point where the enterprise whose 
splendid possibilities Dr. Crenshaw points out should b. 
set on foot; but it should, for the reasons stated, be under 
some other direction and leadership than that of the asso- 
ciation. 

With the musical talent and musical spirit that have been 
developed in Atlanta, unquestionably there is able leader- 
ship to be found both from the artistic and the business 
standpoint. There might easily be organized a special as- 
sociation for carrying out the very project which Dr. Cren- 
shaw has suggested and which was forecast by Mr. 
Liebling, editor of the Musicat Courier, in his recent 
communication in the Constitution, in which he pointed 
out the musical possibilities in Atlanta and the South as 
the direct result of the seven successful grand opera sea- 
sons. 

These two associations could work hand in hand, the one 
giving its moral support and encouragement to the other, 
the result of which would be the strengthening of both 
of them. . 

By all means let us have an association for the pro- 
motion of orchestral music in Atlanta. It will receive the 
support and backing of both public and press, just as grand 
opera has had them. 
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NEW YORK MUSIC 
TEACHERS VOTE 


(Continued from page 5.) 

at the Mizpah, the hotel headquarters, and then established 
temporary headquarters at the Clark Music Store for the 
sale of membership tickets. Raymond Wilson, the pianist, 
vice-president and a member of the faculty of the College 
of Fine Arts, assisted in making the arrangements for the 
convention, securing the necessary publicity, and seeing that 
everything possible was done for the entertainment of the 
guests. The hotel accommodations in the city were ample 
and satisfactory. Many of the artists and visitors were 
registered at the Mizpah and the Onondaga, and both lob- 
bies were the scenes of pleasant reunions, and spirited con- 
versations, usually in English, but often, especially in the 
case of the artists, in French, 

The only feature of the arrangements which might have 
been improved was that of street car service, For some 
reason there were no extra cars on the University line and 
some tiresome waits resulted. 

President Frederick Schlieder, the organist, arrived from 
New York on Monday and devoted himself to getting 
everything in running order for the convention, The writer 
has visited many conventions of various natures in this and 
other cities, and he cannot recall a convention which main- 
tained its time schedule so closely, A recital which was set 
for 4 o’clock began at that time, and not half an hour later. 
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There was some delay in opening the morning conferences, 
but this was not the fault of the officers. The visitors and 
members of the association were also very prompt in their 
attendance upon the recitals and this feature showed that 
they were in attendance with a serious purpose to secure 
as much of good as possible out of the meetings. 

One other feature of the convention for which the offi- 
cers deserve much credit may be mentioned. The recitals 
were in every case moderate in length; there was no case 
where one recital was so lengthy that it encroached upon 
the time of the next; the audience had variety, prompt ap- 
pearances, and time for relaxation between recitals. To 
President Schlieder and his associates must be given much 
praise for their foresight and excellent judgment in this 
regard, and also for the smoothness and entire lack of 
friction with which the whole convention was conducted. * 


Tuesday—First Session 


The first session of the convention was called to order in 
Crouse College, Tuesday morning, and the address of wel- 
come to Syracuse was given by Corporation Counsel D. 
Raymond Cobb, in the absence of Mayor Walter R. Stone, 
and the dean of the College of Fine Arts, Dr. George A. 
Parker, welcomed the association on behalf of the college. 
The response was given by President Schlieder. 

Following the opening exercises, two conferences were 
held, the first being on the topic, “A Pedagogical Lesson 
on Rhythm Through Inner Feeling, Reasoning and Drill, 
and a Lesson on Rhythmic, Melodic and Harmonic Dicta- 





tion Through the Eye, Ear and Touch,” given by Effa 
Ellis Perfield of Chicago. Her talk emphasized some fea- 
tures of pedagogical procedure in music instruction which 
were well worth more attention, and the teachers who heard 
her were much interested. 

Under the leadership of Walter L. Bogert, of New York, 
the vocal teachers listened to addresses on “The Relation 
of Science to Vocal Training,” by Luigi Parisotti, of Lon- 
don, England, and on “Acting in Opera,” by George Shea, 
formerly of Paris. Both subjects were well handled and 
many points of value were brought out. 

On Tuesday afternoon the members gathered at the First 
Baptist Church for a critical conference, the topics con- 
sidered being “The Music Teacher’s Great Crime,” given 
by Effa Ellis Perfield, and “The Musician's Indifference to 
Musical Culture,” treated by Dr. George Coleman Gow, of 
Vassar College. Dr. Gow, among other things, urged 
that musicians be more ready to give encouragement and 
appreciation to the achievements of their fellow artists, es- 
pecially those who are young. The topic was one which 
certainly deserves consideration by the musical profession 
in order that the current and perhaps well founded opin- 
ion held by a large portion of the public to the effect that 
musicians as a class are apt to be jealous of one another 
and anything but generous in appreciation of artistic work 
may be eliminated. 

Dr. Gow also emphasized the need of persistent study 
on the part of the musician, declaring that many ceased to 
be pupils before they became scholars. The vast breadth 
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SNAPSHOTS TAKEN AT SYRACUSE CONVENTION OF NEW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


1. The First Baptist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., in which the first meetings of the state convention of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association were held last week. The church was opened in 


une, 1914. It cost half a million dollars, and in the three upper stories has one hundred and twenty rooms, operated as a hotel under the name of “The Mizpah.” The convention's hotel! 
eadquarters were maintained here and the convention officers were registered as guests. This church has a membership of 2,400 and spends $3,000 a year on music for its services, 2, Charles 
M. Courboin, organist of the First Baptist Church, who gave a brilliant recital Tuesday afternoon, is a graduate of Brussels Conservatory, won the International Organ Prize in :902, and was 
for two years organist of the Antwerp Cathedral, Belgium. 3. The officers of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association for 1915-1916 were (left to right), Raymond W. Wilson, Syracuse 
University, vice-president; A. D. Jewett, New York City, secretary-treasurer; Frederick Schlieder, New York City, president. 4. Howard W. Lyman, recently appointed professor of choral 

i . The group of artists who took part in some of the recitals at the state 


music—a new departure in the music department of Syracuse University, assisted in preparations for the convention. . up tists ( ) 0 c 
convention of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association at Syracuse, June 20-22, were ,left to right), George Vigneti, violinist; Sylvia Vigneti, accompanist; Sam Trimmer, pianist, and 
Charles M. Courboin, organist. 6. John Crouse College, hore of the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Uaivessite, in which the sessions of the convention were held. The College of Fine Arts 
has a music faculty of twenty members and there are six hundred and fifty students in the music courses. Dr. George A. Parker is dean of the college. 7. Auditorium of the First Baptist 
Church, Syracuse, Y., in which were held the meetings and organ recital Tuesday afternoon; it seats 2,800 people, no one being over seventy feet from the platform. The organ is a 
four manual instrument, with seventy-five stops, and cost about $30,000. The recital Tuesday afternoon was given on this organ by Charles M. Courboin, organist of the church. Prof. Howard 
W. Lyman, professor of choral music at Syracuse University, is choir leader, and Daisy Connell, soprano; Alice Coddington, contralto, and Harry Sanford, bass, form the quartet. 
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of true musical culture was pointed out by Dr. Gow and the 
teachers were urged to branch out into the many cognate 
fields aside from their immediate interests and develop 
themselves along lines of musical culture. Coming as this 
talk did from one of Dr. Gow’'s standing in the world of 
musical culture, ii made a deep impression on his listeners. 

Mrs, Perfield gave accurate definitions of various musical 
terms in her talk and tried to point out the importance of 
emphasizing certain fundamental ideas, such as rhythm, 
tempo and allied matters. 

President Frederick Schlieder was chairman of this 
mecting and spoke upon the topic of the “Unmusical Vo- 
calist.” As the keynote of this convention was “Musical 
Development,” Mr, Schlieder took the opportunity to urge 
also the development of the individual in order that the 
music produced might be felt as well as thought. 


Courboin Organ Recital 

At four o'clock the critical conference at the First 
Baptist Church was drawn to a close and Charles M. 
Courboin, organist of the church, gave a recital for the 
members of the convention. Mr, Courboin is one of the 
best known organists of Central New York and has been 
heard in recitals in many sections of the state. He gradu- 
ated from Brussels Conservatory in 1902, having been 
under the instruction of the famous Alphonse Mailly, 
won the international organ prize in the same year, and 
was for two years organist of Antwerp Cathedral, coming 
to America in 1904. His program embraced the following 
concerto, op. 7, No. 14 (adagio with pedal 
cadenza), scherzo, allegro (Handel); andante, from 
sonata, No, 1, B flat major (Mailly); allegretto (De 
Boeck) ; toccata and fugue in D minor (Bach); “Abend- 
lied” (Schumann); “Pastorale” (Widor); “Piece Hero- 
ique” (César Franck). 

Playing with a brilliancy of technic, a wealth of ex- 
pression, and a depth of feeling which aroused his critical 
audience to a high degree of enthusiasm, Mr, Courboin 
proved himself an organ virtuoso of the highest order. 
To those in this city who have heard him often, it seemed 
as if he had never played with such artistic abandon and 
so wonderful and complete a mastery of his instrument. 
The toccata and fugue in 'D minor of Bach was taken et 
a tempo which astonished the organists present, and the 
wonderful interplay of voices was brought out by an 
originality of registration which added greatly to its cf- 
fectiveness. As a Bach player, Mr. Courboin ranks high, 
and the remaining selections were performed with equal 
artistic power. In response to the enthusiastic applause, 
he gave the dainty “Dance of the Fairy” from “The Nut- 
cracker Suite” of Tschaikowsky, to show the versatility of 
the modern organ and its adaptability to lighter com- 
positions, 


numbers : 


Artists at First Evening Recital 


The first evening recital was given in the hall of Crouse 
College on Tuesday evening, the artists being Mr, and 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Eleonore Payez, the artist- 
pupil and assistant of Mr. Huss, and Boris Hambourg, 
the cellist. It was attended by a good-sized audience and 
the performers were well received. The first number 
was the sonata in F of Gaillard, played by Mr. Huss and 
Mr. Hambourg. The same artists gave later in the pro- 
gram Mr. Huss’ sonata for cello and piano, C major, 
op. 24, playing the second and third movements, and the 
“Danse Cosaque” of Mr, Hambourg. 

Miss Payez was heard in two Brahms numbers, the 
rhapsody in G minor, op. 79, and the gavotte in A (Gluck- 
Brahms), and in the “Polonaise Brilliante,” op. 23 (Huss). 
She also played the first movement of the Tschaikowsky 
concerto in B flat minor, op. 23, the orchestral part being 
taken on the second piano by Mr. Huss, and the second 
piano with Mr. Huss in the concerto, B major, op. 10, 
composed by Mr. Huss. 

Mrs. Huss gave two song groups, the first including 
“Old German Folk” (Lindenlaub), the Armenian patri- 
otic song “Tsain dur” (“Speak Out, Oh Waters, Why Do 
You Keep Silent?”), “Apres un Réve” (Faure), and 
“Serenade du Passant” (Massenet): Her second group 
comprised “Widmung” (Schumann), “My Lovely Celia” 
(Monro), “Cradle Song,” ‘composed by William Berwald, 
of Syracuse University, and a song in manuscript written 
by Mr. Huss, “After Sorrow's Night.” 

The work of Mr, Hambourg showed ample technic, an 
accuracy in control of the bow which was remarkable, 
and a tone of exceptional beauty. Perhaps his most en- 
joyable number was the sonata of Mr, Huss, the two 
movements being played with sympathy and spirit. Though 
he might weil have asked to be excused from appearing 
on account of the death of his father in Toronto, Mr. 
Hambourg insisted on fulfilling his engagement and 
should receive great credit for his fine work in the face 
of such sorrow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huss are musicians who put much thought 
and care into all they do as was evidenced in many ways 
by their work in this recital. Mr. Huss played with ex- 
ceptional fluency and ease in his final number, the con- 
certo in B major, and secured the hearty approval of his 
audience. He proved himself a most sympathetic accom- 





panist for both Mr. Hambourg and Mrs, Huss, and the 
compositions of his which were rendered showed him to 
be a writer of much ability and originality. Mrs. Huss has 
a voice of definite beauty and was heard with much pleasure 
She sang the Armenian song, “Tsain dur,” very effec- 
tively; the Faure and Massenet numbers were charac- 
terized by clearness of enunciation and fulness of tone 
without any suggestion of forcing; and her final group 
was done with especial beauty. The “Cradle Song” and 
the manuscript song of her husband's were particularly 
good, 

Mr. Huss also delighted his audience on Wednesday 
with his talk on “Pianistic Development, Intellectual, 
Emotional and Technical,” and showed the teachers pres- 
ent that he possessed unique gifts as an instructor in ad- 
dition to his achievements as a pianist and composer. His 
attitude should be a great inspiration to his pupils. Mr. 
Huss also played the piano accompaniment for Mr 
Vigneti’s rendition of his “Northern Melody,” in the vio- 
lin recital on Wednesday afternoon. 

Wednesday Conferences and Recitals 

An interesting conference was held Wednesday morning 
by the vocal teachers present under the leadership of 
Walter L. Bogert of New York upon the topic presented 
by him, “The Fundamental Principles of Breathing.” Mr. 
Bogert presented many excellent points in connection with 
his subject and he was listened to with great interest. 

Wednesday afternoon was occupied with two recitals, 
the first being given by Georges Vigneti, violinist, with 
his wife, Sylvia M. Vigneti, at the piano. His program 


included “Romance” in G flat (Svendsen) ; waltz in E flat 
(Hummel); aria on the G string (Bach); “Romanza 
(Sarasate) ; 


“Northern Melody” (Huss) ; 
“Orientale” (Cui); waltz 
in D (Cramer); intermez- 
zo (Bizet); “Tango” in D 
(Albeniz); “The Little 
Shepherd” (Debussy); 
menuet in G (Beethoven) ; 
waltz in D (Weber); 
“Rondino” on a theme by 
Beethoven (Kreisler); 
“Hungarian Poem,” No. 6 
(Hubay). 

Mr. Vigneti’s program 
was a rather light one and 
his audience would have 
been glad to hear him in 
something more ambitious, He produced a very good tone 
and displayed excellence in bowing. Much interest was 
manifested in some of the modern numbers offered, and 
there was considerable difference of opinion in regard 
to them, The “Tango,” by Albeniz, was uninteresting, 
while the Debussy number, “The Little Shepherd,” was 
very clever, and was so well liked that Mr. Vigneti was 
compelled to repeat it. On the whole, he proved himself 
a sincere artist, and one who possesses a wide acquaintance 
with many fields of violin literature. He was recalled 
at the end of his program and played the andantino of 
Padre Martini as his encore number. 

At four o'clock occurred the piano recital by Sam 
Trimmer. Mr. Trimmer’s program was well balanced, 
including the following: “Rhapsodie,” C minor (Brahms) ; 
rondo, G major (Beethoven); five Chopin numbers, in- 
cluding the C minor and G flat major etudes and the G 
minor, F major, and D flat major preludes; “Barcarole” 
(Chopin); the “Danse Negre” of Cyril Scott; “Tam- 
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bourin” (Rameau-Godowsky); concert etude (Mac- 
Dowell); etude, D flat (Liszt); “Rhapsodie XIII,” 
(Liszt). 


Mr. Trimmer is a young man of much technical achieve- 
ment and without any mannerisms. His work impresses 
one as that of a sincere artist, especially in his rendi- 
tion of the Chopin numbers. The rondo of Beethoven 
was very well played, and the Chopin etudes were espe- 
cially good. The Rameau-Godowsky “Tambourin” was 
played in a magnetic manner, with much style and sym- 
pathy for rendition. In the MacDowell etude, Mr, Trimmer 
revealed a dash and verve which were most excellent, 
Both Liszt numbers were well done, and the audience was 
pleased to hear the thirteenth rhapsodie, which is not 
often played in concert. Mr, Trimmer performed w-th 
almost absolute relaxation, and with never a sign of ten- 
sion or of hardness in his tone. He was often recalled 
and gave the G flat etude of Chopin as an encore. 
Pianist and Operatic Artists Provide Evening Program 

The first half of the program on Wednesday evening 
was given over to a joint song recital by Lois Ewell, so- 
prano, of the Century Opera Company, and Henry Wel- 
don, basso, of the Royal Opera, Brussels. The accom- 
paniments were played by Corinne Wollerstein, who 
showed herself an artist of ability. Miss Ewell was heard 
in the aria, “Endymion” (Lehmann) ; the aria, “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madame Butterfly” (Puccini); a group of 
songs which included “Respetti” (Wolf-Ferrari), “Stand- 
chen” (Brahms); “Hymne au Soleil” (Georges). With 
Mr, Weldon she sang the duet from “Thais” (Massenet). 





enthusiastic from the start over her singing. She has a 
clear, bell like, soprano, of sympathetic timbre, has a 
pleasing and attractive stage presence, and sang with much 
feeling. In the duet number her voice blended with. and 
balanced that of Mr. Weldon most effectively and they 
were forced to repeat the number before the audience 
would let them go, Her twe best numbers were the “Hymne 
au Soleil” and “One Fine Day,” both of which she ren- 
dered in an admirable manner, She gave an encore follow- 
ing the latter number. 

Mr. Weldon’s numbers included the aria from “Robert 
le Diable” (Meyerbeer), “Evocation des Nonnes”; the 
aria from Gounod’s “Philemon et Baucis,” “Couplets de 
Vulcain”; and a group including “Ah, ’Tis a Dream” 
(Hawley) ; “Love is a Bubble” (Allitsen) ; and “Les Deux 
Grenadiers” (Schumann), and his duet with«Miss Ewell. 
His work was an artistic triumph in every sense. He has 
an exceptionally fine stage presence and possesses a big, 
hearty voice of power sufficient to fill the hall without 
difficulty, and clear and pure throughout. He sang with 
great expression, sharp attack, and remarkably good dic- 
tion, especially in the French numbers. He was recalled 
again and again, his “Les Deux Grenadiers” being espe- 
cially pleasing. It is doubtful if it has ever been sung 
better in this city. He was compelled to give an encore 
following this number, 

Mr, Weldon found great pleasure for a few minutes 
following his recital in visiting and chatting with Charles 
M. Courboin, the local organist, regarding Brussels and 
the people whom they both knew in that city. 

Following the song recital came the piano recital by the 
remarkable young pianist and ultra-modern composer, Leo 
Ornstein. His program follows: “Sonatina” (Ornstein), 
“Rikki-Tikki Tavi and the Snake,” “Dance of the Ele- 
phants” (Scott); “Arabesque” (Schumann), “The Brave 
Little Tailor” (Korngold), “Funeral March,” “Wild Men’s 
Dance” (Ornstein); “Oiseaux Tristes” (Ravel), “El 
Puerto” (Albeniz), “Polonaise, E flat Major’ (Chopin), 
“Reflets dans l’eau” (Debussy), “Liebestraum,” “Mephisto 
Waltz” (Liszt). 

One hardly knows how to deal with Ornstein’s playing. 
There is such an appeal to harmonic effects which seem 
to have an uncanny tascination for the young virtuoso, 
that his audience fairly gasped at some of his work. The 
works of Cyril Scott which he played were among these 
astonishing numbers, particularly the “Dance of the Ele- 
phants.” One seemed to feel the antics of the “ponderous 
pachyderms,” as the posters call them, rather than to ap- 
pear merely as an onlooker, The “Funeral March,” with 
its wild crashing of chords, the clanging of bells, and 
similar effects was a wonderful exhibition of technic, and 
yet seemed to depict uncivilized sorrow, so to speak, rather 
than the mourning of a disciplined spirit. Perhaps that was 
what it was meant to express—or, perhaps, it should ex- 
press one thing to one, another to another. The “Wild 
Men’s Dance” was the most thrilling and astonishing whirl- 
wind of wild chorus, runs, and harmonics that one can 
imagine, and the young pianist rose to its demands in an 
almost superhuman exhibition of dazzling technic. 

The remaining numbers were all brilliant, the Chopin 
number with the andante which preceded the polonaise be- 
ing one of the most brilliant renditions of Chopin ever 
heard in this city. Runs of liquid brilliancy, octave work 
taken at astonishing speed, and, withal, a beautiful tone 
which showed years of study and the inspiration of a 
genius made this number one long to be remembered. 
The wonderful pedal work, particularly with the little used 
middle pedal, was an extraordinary feature of Mr. Orn- 
stein’s work. One could well believe what he said after 
the recital, “I spent a year and a half in a garret in Paris 
working over the pedal. Things had reached a point 
where it was a question as to who should play the fastest 
or with the most powerful grasp. I decided that the music 
of the future must come along new lines, through the de- 
velopment of pedal technic, and through music. which 
should make one feel the situation revealed. So I studied 
for months on that first measure of Debussy’s ‘Reflets 
dans l'eau,’ experimenting with different yges of the pedal, 
and after I had that one measure the rest came easy. 

“T well remember visiting Leschetizky. He was the most 
wonderful old man I ever knew. There he sat and kept 
me playing, playing, for eight hours, always asking for 
more, more, till I stopped from sheer exhaustion. He said 
to me ‘I can give you no suggestions. You talk in one 
language in music, I in another, and we would not under- 
stand each other.’ I am too near my own compositions to 
know whether they will last a hundred years from now 
or not. If they are true music they will; if not, they will 
disappear.” 

Ornstein and his work certainly astonished Syracuse and 
no one will dispute his wonderful virtuosity, whatever one 
may think as to the legitimacy and permanency of his com- 
positions and ideas. 

Thursday Morning Devoted to Business 

The business meeting of the association was held on . 
Thursday morning at Crouse College. At this meeting it 
was voted to take immediate steps to incorporate the as- 
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sociation under the State laws and to make a determined 
effort to raise the standard of musical taste and. musical 
culture. The officers and advisory board were entrusted 
with the active work along these lines. It is the hope of 
many of the members that at no very distant time some 
definite action may be taken which will limit the profession 
to those who by reason of study and experience are justi- 
fied in- their claim to be music teachers and professional 
musicians. The subject is a difficult one and is fraught 
with many opportunities for injustice, but there is no 
doubt that much can be done along these lines with equal 
value to the profession and to the public. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1916-17: 
Frank Wright, past warden American Guild of Organists, 
Brooklyn, president; Frank Shearer, Lockport, vice-pres- 
ident; E. Pearl van Voorhis, Beacon-on-Hudson, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The following advisory board was chosen: For one 
year, Miss van Voorhis, Arthur Hallam, Carlo Kohrssen, 
Chester H. Beebe and Mr. Stewart, of Auburn; for two 
years, S. Lewis Elmer, Emma Hodkinson, Dr. Thomas Tap- 
per, Gustav L. Becker and A. D. Jewett; for three years, 
Dr. J. C. Marks, Dr. George C. Gow, Frederick Schlieder, 
W. L. Bogert and J. M. Priaulx. 

After considering invitations from Syracuse, Bingham- 
ton, Albany, Buffalo, Troy and Niagara Falls the conven- 
tion voted to meet next year at Niagara Falls. 

There was a strong sentiment toward continuing Pres- 
ident Schlieder at the head of the organization but he de- 
clined re-election and the selection of Mr, Wright followed. 
The officers elected are all able and interested in the work 
to be done and will carry out the policies which have been 
inaugurated during the past two years. Vice-President 
Shearer was president for the years 1910 and 1911 and is 
closely identified with the work of the association. Mr. 
Schlieder was much pleased to return to Syracuse for this 
convention, having graduated in the class of 1805 from 
the College of Fine Arts. He is now organist in the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Nicholas in New York. 


Fine Arts Faculty Program 


On Thursday afternoon the following program was pre- 
sented in Crouse College by members of the faculty of 
the Fine Arts Department: Sonata for piano and violin in 
D minor, op. 108 (Brahms), Adolf Frey and Conrad L. 
Becker ; songs—“Die Liebe hat gelogen” (Schubert), “Im 
Walde” (Berwald), “Romance” (Debussy), “The Crying 
of Water” (Tipton),-Frank Ormsby; piano—etude in D 
flat (Liszt), “Chanson de Guillot” (Martin), “Etude en 
forme de valse” (Saint-Saéns), Lliff C. Garrison; organ— 
allegretto in in B minor, allegro in F, op, 81 (Guilmant), 
Harry L. Vibbard; songs—‘“Azael” (Debussy), “Un verde 
praticello” (Wolf Ferrari), “When Thy Dear Hands” (La 
Forge), Laura van Kuran; piano—“Etudes Sympho- 
niques,” op. 13 (Schumann), Alfred Cowell Goodwin. 

Space does not permit a detailed account of the work of 
each artist, but the program was a delightful one in every 
respect and showed that the college has a faculty which 
cannot only teach but which is able to do most excellent 
public recital work as well. The College of Fine Arts 
numbers in ail departments over 1,000 students, comprising 
about one-fourth of the whole university. Of these 1,000 
about 650 are students in music and a faculty of twenty is 
required to carry on the work of instruction. The faculty 
includes pupils of Guilmant, Joachim, Widor, Leschetizky, 
Hausmann, Lhevinne, Bauer, La Forge, Randegger, Dufft, 
Juliani, Hutcheson and other noted artists here and abroad, 
and graduates of such famous conservatories as those at 
Stuttgart, Frankfort, Leipsic and elsewhere. 


Banquet Concludes Event 


The convention closed Thursday evening with a banquet 
at the Onondaga, The principal address of the evening 
was made by Rev. Dr, Karl Schwartz, of New York, rector 
of the Church of the Saviour, who spoke eloquently upon 
the importance of soul in music. Dean George A. Parker, 
of the College of Fine Arts, spoke of the very successful 
way in which the convention had been carried through 
and also pledged Syracuse University to use its best en- 
deavors for the advancement of musical culture along 
broad and enduring lines. Walter L. Bogert spoken on 
some matters relating to voice culture and several others 
spoke informally as they were called upon by Toastmaster 
Schlieder. The convention voted to send a letter of sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Charles E. Crouse, president of the Salon 
Club, who is ill, and also an expression of appreciation of 
the delightful reception given by the club on Tuesday 
evening. 

Thus was closed one of the best conducted and most 
successful conventions which the association has ever held. 
The conferences have been helpful and suggestive, filled 
with practical ideas which the teachers could apply in their 
daily work; the recitals have been given as the preliminary 
program promised, without a disappointment, and the art- 
ists who appeared have all distinguished themselves and 
given many of those present a rare treat in the various 
concerts offered. There were many expressions heard of 
the pleasure which the members had had in this meeting, 


of appreciation for the hearty welcome extended by the 
musicians and teachers of Syracuse, and of satisfaction that 
the meetings had been so well attended and so well worth 
while. S. B. E. 





Henri Scott’s Summer Engagement 





By arrangement with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, the management of Ravinia Park, Ill, has se- 
cured the service of Henri Scott for special appearances in 





HENRI SCOTT 
As Mephistopheles, 


the popular Middle Western resort this summer. The well 
known basso of the Metropolitan will be heard in some 
of his favorite roles, including that of Mephistopheles in 
“Faust.” 





Stay at Home Musicians at Play 





The informal Thursday evening sociables which were so 
popular last summer at the Musicians’ Club of New York 
have been started again for the season. At the first this 
year, which took place June 15, Mrs, Julian Edwards, who 
was the hostess, provided needles and thread and tried 
to enlist the services of those present to hem a supply of 
towels which were required for the club kitchen. The 
efforts of the ladies and gentlemen who were prevailed 
upon to sew caused much amusement. Some of the mem- 
bers danced and Charles Harding sang while the sewers 
were busy, and still others played auction bridge, after 
which Mrs. Julian Edwards regaled the company with ice 
cream and cake. 

On Thursday, the 22d, Florence deB. Allen was hostess. 
She arranged some guessing games. The musical riddles 
especially caused much excitement. There was a spirited 
rivalry between Bechtel Alcock and Thomas H. Thomas, 
in which the latter was the victor, Mrs. Alcock, second, 
Mrs, John Lloyd Thomas, third, and John Matthew, 
fourth. 

The Alcocks delighted the guests with some entrancing 
singing, and Florence deB. Allen joined with Mrs, Alcock 
in Rubinstein’s “Wanderer’s Night Song.” : 

For Thursday evening, the 29th instant, Susan Boice 
will be the official hostess for the evening. 





R. Millard Russell Will Be 
Musical Director at Labor Temple 





R. Millard Russell, for ten years director of music at 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn., is leaving soon to 
take charge of the musical activities (organist and choir 
director) of Labor Temple, New York City, and will enter 
upon his new work July 1. During his ten years’ direc- 
torship at Tusculum College the music department is said 
to have grown to half the student body. 





Julia Heinrich Sings at Germantown, Pa. 





Julia Heinrich, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, sang 
last week at a number of musicales in Germantown, Pa. 


Piano and Vocal Recitals by Pupils 
of the Fiqué Musical Institute 

The two closing concerts of the season 1915-16, given by 
piano and vocal students of the Fiqué Musical Institute, 
were held in Imperial Hall, Brooklyn, on the evenings of 
June 19 and 24. A large number of pupils participated, 
who one and all displayed unusual development and train- 
ing. The work was of uniformly good quality, Those who 
have been heard on previous occasions showed marked im- 
provement, and those who participated for the first time 
already disclosed the influence of their teachers, Carl Fiqué 
and Katherine Noack Fiqué. It is an established fact that 
a Fiqué students’ recital always means a high degree of 
finish on the part of the participants. : 

The following programs were rendered: Monday, June 
19—Ballade (Reinecke), Francis Teta; “Fairy Life” 
(Dana), Dorothy Doscher; “Funeral March to the Memory 
of Richard Nordraak” (Grieg), sextet from Donizetti's 
“Lucia,” for left hand only (Leschetizky), Elinor Lange; 
“Absent” (Metcalf), “Du Bist wie cine Blume” (Cantor), 
“A June Morning” (Willeby), Rose Manda; “Awakening 
of Spring” (Friml), Anna Stevenson; “Ballade” (Grieg), 
Flora Bershad; “Connais Tu,” from “Mignon” (Ambroise 
Thomas), “Die Lotosblume” (Schumann), “My Love is 
Like a Red, Red Rose” (Hastings), Edna Martens; “Album 
Leaf” (Fiqué), Henry Krieger; “Cascade du Choudron” 
(Bendel), Eva Olson; “Serenata” (Moszkowski), “Whis- 
pering Wind” (Wollenhaupt), Lena Kirschenmann; “Il 
Bacio” (Arditi), “Wiegenlied” (Brahms), “Vous Dansez, 
Marquise” (Lemaire), “Since” (Teschemacher), Edna 
Meinken; four etudes (Chopin), Christine Heingartner ; 
eighth Hungarian rhapsody (Liszt), Elsa Golding; “O, 
Love of Thy Might,” from “Samson” (Saint-Saéns), “Un 
Doux Lien” (Delbruk) ; “Fiddle and 1” (Goodeve), Edythe 
Norris; “Un Sospiro” (caprice poétique), sixth Hun- 
garian rhapsody (Liszt), Katherine Maguire. 

Saturday evening, June 24—“Wedding Day” (Grieg), 
Josephine Lipp; Polish dance (Scharwenka), May Slafer; 
“Titania” (Lefebvre-Wely), Esther Swayer; “Sunrise” 
(Weckerlin), “Frihlingslied” (“Spring Song”) (Becker), 
“Summer’s Here” (Aspinall), Josephine Ryder; Florentine 
dance (Lack), Viola Bershad; “Madrilena” (Wachs), 
William Stevenson; “By Silent Hearth,” from Wagner's 
“Meistersinger” (Bendel), Charlotte Wilhelmina Jostes; 
aria from “Don Carlos” (Verdi), “Still wie die Nacht” 
(Bohm), “Summer Night” (Goring Thomas), Clarice 
Holzhalb; fantasy, “I Puritani” (Beliini-Leybach), Alex- 
ander Simonetti; “Rigoletto” fantasy (Verdi-Liszt), Louise 
Distler; “L’Eté” (Chaminade), “Es Hat die Rose sich 
Beklagt” (Franz), “The Swallows” (Cowen), Mary Pen- 
dlebury; “Ich Liebe Dich,” transcription (Grieg), “Rhein- 
gold, Idyl”: (Wagner-Fiqué), Florence M. Groves; waltz, 
G flat (Chopin), “Dance Caprice” (Fiqué), Anna Sitter- 
berg; “Menuet a l’Antique” (Paderewski), scherzo, E 
minor (Mendelssohn), Jacob Rothwein; twelfth Hunga- 
rian rhapsody (Liszt), Lois Pinney Clark 





Inez Lauritano’s Recital 


Inez Lauritano, the eight year old daughter of C 
Lauritano gave a violin recital on Friday evening, June 23, 
at London Casino, Bronx, New York. An audience of 
good size attended and applauded the young miss enthusi- 
astically. The other participants were Mrs, A. Rodier, 
soprano; Miss A. di Pietro, piano; G. Manno, tenor, and an 
orchestra under the direction of C, Lauritano. 
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| NEW YORK PERSONAL 

| AND SUMMER NOTES 
Gustav L. Becker, past president of the New York State 

Music Teachers’ Association, chairman of the committee 


on standardization of teaching, piano pedagogue and com- 
poser, was specially invited to give a talk on standardiza- 
tion before the Albany branch of the State Association 
on June 8 Mr. Becker, in time, expects to see this im- 
portant matter duly incorporated in the laws of New 
York State, when teachers of music will have to be duly 
licensed just as physicians are, 


Mary Helen Howe's Activities 


Mary Helen Howe, teacher of vocal music at the Union 
Conservatory of Music, the Bronx, with a studio also at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, appeared on the program given 
by this institution at St. Margaret's Parish House, June 
23, singing Bishop's “Lo, Here, the Gentle Lark,” with 
flute obligato played by Mr. Atkinson. A number of her 
pupils also sang, culled from the following list of those 





who have been studying with her during the past season: 
Misses Munder, Sheldon, Craig, Schroeder, Holstein, 
Craig, Fay, Bachman, Decker, Corley, Collignon, Fortier, 
Kelsey, Morris, Mrs. Bull, Mr. Melody, Mrs. Robinson, 
Mr. Bonnisteel, Mr. Schiffer, and Mr, Bjorkman. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nichols’ Plans 


John W. Nichols, tenor and vocal instructor, and Mrs. 
Nichols, pianist and teacher, will go to Burlington, Vt., as 
instructors at the special summer school course, University 
of Vermont, in a fortnight. A six weeks’ course will be- 
gin July 10. There will be weekly pupils’ recitals, with 
opportunity for qualified students to sing in the churches 
Three free scholarships will be given and 


of Burlington. 
a branch course will be opened in Rutland, Vt. 
An “Italian Concert” 
An “Italian concert” at Prospect Hall, Brooklyn, June 
18, found an enthusiastic audience present, who vigor- 
ously applauded the singing of Luca Botta, tenor, the 


piano playing of Bianca del Vecchio, and the good sized 
orchestra under the leadership of Cav. A, Salmaggi. Miss 
Del Vecchio's playing of Grieg’s “Butterfly” was beautiful, 
her touch in this and in Scarlatti’s sonata in A being 
especially beautiful. Perhaps her best playing was in 
Liszt's study m D flat major, again with singing touch 
and much taste. A speech in Italian by G. Molinari and 
a grand ball completed the program, which opened with 
patriotic American and Italian airs. 
An American’s Success in Italy 


singing under the Italian name of 
Artemisia d’Alfaretta, sang in “The Barber of Seville” at 
Teatro Casino Excelsior, Milan, Italy, May 7. She is par- 
ticularly suited to the role of Rosina and sang and acted 
so well that she pleased the Italians, which means much, 
Following this she sang at the short opera season at Adri- 
Rome, Italy, and then expected to return 
In a letter from her to Parson Price, her 
“I owe so much to you!” 


Elise Is Her Name 


Elise is the given name of young Miss Schulze-Berge, 
daughter of Rose Schoverling Schulze-Berge, recently 
born at the family home, Villa Laurose, Long Beach, L. I. 


Clarence Eddy’s Programs 


Clarence Eddy sends friends in the East programs of 
his church, the First Presbyterian, of Oakland, Cal., dated 
May 28 and June 11. The same high standard of organ 
and vocal music obtains in his choir as was the case when 
he was in New York. Guilmant, Bossi, Mendelssohn, 
Becker, Faulkes, Dubois, are found on Mr. Eddy’s pro- 


Artemisia Bowen, 


ano Theatre, 
to America 
teacher, she said: 
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gram. The musical service of May 28 had on it these on the program with M. de Vally were Yvette Guilbert, 


composers’ names: Alexander Guilmant, Giovanni Tebal- 
dini, Mendelssohn, Easthope Martin, Arthur Sullivan, Jo- 
han Svendsen, John Stainer and Edward Kremser. 


Lieut. J. J. Callahan, Phonograph Promoter 
Lieut, J. J. Callahan has started on his trip as promoter 
for a phonograph company to establish a number of new 
studios in different parts of the country. His brother, 
W. A. Callahan, again has taken charge of the studio on 
the heights, which is already a success, 


Jan Rubini, the Violinist, Weds 


On Thursday evening, June 15, the marriage of Jan 
Rubini and Diane D’Aubrey, took place at the groom’s 
residence, 115 West Seventy-first strect, New York. An 
informal musicale followed, in which many prominent 
artists took part. Miss D’Aubrey played many leading 
roles in dramatic as well as musical comedies, always 
with success, her latest engagement being as star in a mu- 
sical comedy called Mme. Maselle, 

Jan Rubini is at present filling a return engagement at 
the Strand Theatre. Last week he played an arrangement 
of his own of the Liszt rhapsody and was so enthusias- 
tically applauded that he gave “I Hear You Calling Me” 
as an encore, 

Max Rosenzweig Active 


Max Rosenzweig, violinist, has been active during the 
past season, playing at a number of public concerts with 
success. He is also a pupil of Alois Franka. One of his 
appearances was at the V/anamaker Auditorium New 
York, where he played the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto 
with good interpretation and technic and was encored. 


Samson Noble at West End Theatre 


Samson Noble has been musical director at the West 
End Theatre on 125th street, New York City, for some 
time. He is also solo violinist there and plays with good 
expression and technic. He wishes to announce that in 
the early fall he will give a public recital in New York. 


Patterson Studio Note 

Among the artists singing at the Allied Bazaar on June 
19 was Geraldine Holland, artist-pupil of Elizabeth Kelso 
Patterson. 

Max Auer at Alt Heidelberg 

Max Auer is musical director and solo violinist at the 
Alt Heidelberg, New York. He plays with temperament 
and technic and his tone is round and mellow. Large 
audiences are entertained nightly by Mr. Auer. 





Jules Speck, Stage Director of 
Metropolitan, Sings for Charity 





Jules Speck, the popular stage manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, organized and sang at 
a charity concert given on board the steamship Lafayette. 
The concert receipts were turned over to French women 
and children victims of the war. Mr. Speck sang “Le Soir,” 
by Gounod, and Bourgeois’ “La Veritable Manola.” The 
distinguished manager, who is known in this country as a 
scenic artist only, revealed a tenor voice of beautiful quality 
and he won many plaudits at the hands of his director, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, and was also highly complimented on his 
success by Cleofonte Campanini, his fellow passengers. 





Antoine de Vally Sings 
Flemish Songs at the Allied Bazaar 





Antoine de Vally, the Belgian tenor, who recently came 
to America and whose studios are located at Llewellyn 
Park, N. J., sang one afternoon at the Allied Bazaar, held 
recently at Grand Central Palace, New York. The after- 
noon was known as “The Day of France,” and associated 


Povia Frisch and George Barrerre. M. de Vally sang 
Flemish folksongs, it being probably the initial hearing in 
this country for these songs, and his success was very gen- 
wine. Dr. John W. Cunliffe, of Columbia University, gave 
explanatory remarks, which added greatly to the interest of 


these songs. 


Atlanta Conservatory Successes 


The commencement of the Atlanta (Ga.) Conservatory 
was marked by some excellent student recitals. An ac- 
count from the Atlanta news service to the MusicaL 
Counrer reads as follows: “Two plays were given by the 
dramatic department. In the recitals of the piano, voice 
and violin departments an unusual number of well di- 
rected and talented students were brought out. Of spe- 
cial interest was the work of the students of Wilford 
Watters grand opera class, which after a short program 
of arias from the old operas, gave the third act of ‘Faust’ 
in a most acceptable manner. The ensembles and general 
voice production were of a very high order. The young 
artists received many recalls and Mr. Watters was con- 
gratulated highly on the success of the performance. Dr. 
Wilmer delivered the commencement - address.” 

This has been the most successful year of the con- 
servatory. On June 12, the usual Summer school opened 
with a large enrolment. Mr. Mayer, head of the piano 
department, gave a recital to the student body playing the 
Schumann quartet and quintet, assisted by the Conserva- 
tory String Quartet. 

Genevieve Voorhees, pupil of director Georg Fr. Lind- 
ner, was engaged as soloist at the free city organ concert. 
She played the first movement of the Mendelssohn concerto 
and a “Slumber Song” and “Danse” of Mr. Lindner’s. She 
received an enthusiastic ovation after each number. “Her 
playing is marked by an unusually clear technic,” says the 
report, “a lovely tone, and irreproachable intonation. Miss 





* Voorhees is young and gives promise of a brilliant future.” 





OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—By publishing establishment, 
capable salesman or saleswoman to un- 
dertake the placing in the East of a 
new and novel work to simplify and sys- 
tematize music teaching. Address “L. 
A.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for ex- 
perienced young woman to accompany 
vocalist in exchange for one month's va- 
cation as guest at country home in Adi- 
rondack Mountains. Expenses paid. Ad- 
dress “E, O.,” care MusicaL CourIER, 437 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





WANTED—Position as teacher of har- 
mony, counterpoint, composition, orches- 
tration and conducting with school in 
New York City or near by. Address 
“G.'G.,” care MUSICAL Comme, 437 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 





WANTED—Church Singers and Organ- 
ists desiring metropolitan appointments. 
For particulars address Sec. Townsend 
H. Fellows, Choir Exchange and Musical 
Bureau, 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Phone, 764 Circle. 
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BASS-BARITONE 
614 So. Michigan Avenue =:  ~=—-s Chicago, Ill. 
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Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 


Management: 











ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


John J. McClellan 


ORGAN OPENINGS AND RECITALS 
: Fred C, Graham, Music Bureau 
McIntyre Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


AXEL SIMONSEN 














Mormon Tabernacle Choir 


Ogden, Utah (240 Voices) 
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CHAPMAN GOOLD 





SOPRANO 


Address: 
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OSBORN 
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ARTHUR DUNHAM /y 





* School of Music and 1 Arts 


Central Park West Vest; Cor. ooth St. ~ Stepan DIFCCIOF 501, 679 Riverside 


-of-town students 
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BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


FACTORY, :: : HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Otices ©Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 
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Teacher of 
w EP ecermere 
Salton, ‘Viola Viole iets Maude Berri, Jeannette 
= a. Ney ee York Fernandez, Ed th Miller 


Sreciar Ovanarse TRAINING (Inctupine Action) 


‘ow | (qranberry Piano School 
‘di BUTERA 


SUMMER NORMAL 


of Playi For booklet add: 
Art of Teaching oe Hall.iNew. 
o TRiax Lessons Fae. 
oun Hall, N. Y. Phone, Circle 1350 
Stud: io 643 adison Ave,, N.Y 
Phone, Plaza 7480 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 








£35 West, 147th Street 
New York 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerta, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 

Re senentative of more than 

ing D’Albert, Ysaye Ansoree, ‘Pred 
Sembrich, Risler, Van ekking, 
and many other helebaitinn gy 
ferns hilharmonic Orchestra and 
ikisch, 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
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Carnegie Hall,|New York . 


Walter Spry Music School (==. 


Chicago 
Walter Spry, Cedric W. Lemont, Hugo Kortschak, Alexander Raab, Sandor Radanovite 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago Musical College 


624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Sist Season) 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Kidd Key Conservatory ax" 











(Three Schools) 























HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


MRS. L. A. KIDD KEY 


For Catalog address 











REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 


how much you de- 
sire a violin whose 








qualities are itistingulshed 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 


Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 
Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 
Concerts aed Recitals 
Instruction 
Room 16, Metropolitan 
FLAATEN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 
Gustav Flaaten, Director 
Peoria Musical College ™2™ 
Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Lan 
Artists and experienced teachers, 
OF MUSICAL ART 5° superior teachers 
All branches taught 
Detroit, Mich. 


FLETCHER -COPP 
oT UJ G 0= Composer Pianist 
Opera House Building 

Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn, 
Own_ buil % 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Ti 
Boris L. Ganapel, Director 

CENTRAL MUSIC HALL 





64- 66 East Van 
Buren St. Chicage 


vi B ~y ay 
Panny a Store.) aren Sree Ging as 





N 
Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F. D., No. 3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


Reindah! Grand Model, $250 5 














Dancing, Modera 
Ideal Residence 


Positions secured 


Music, Dramatic Ant, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and circulare mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music fee. caviy, vin 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
D Harn, Aucust Fratucxe, 


TRECTOR: 
Instruction in all branches of music hens first Free advantage to radente: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection, concerts, ensemble playing, vocal werd reading 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOG 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 





























wihie INN AT] 


f MI SI 1867 


CONSERVATORY of 
, Foundress, 


Conducted according to methods of mest Progressive 
European conservatories, 


Flocution -- MUSIC — Languages 
Faculty ef International Reputation, 
Sessotonst advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 


ESTARLIS HED 


wor 


Ideal locate 





and resid department with 
superior equipment, 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnall, Oblo 


¢ and information _ 
Iss Bertua Baur, Directress. 


For catalo 
address 











THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI 


390th ACADEMIC YEAR, 





I9gil6-17 





A Professional School for Instruction in MUSIC 
and DRAMATIC ART with the following 
faculty of Eminent Artists and Teachers 


Ottilie H. Dickerscheid Johannes Miersch 
Louise Church Walter Werner 
Lillian Kreimer Ignatz Agiewics 


Lino Mattioli : 
Lillian Arkell Rixford Emil Heermann 
Adolph Stadermann 


Louise Doti 
Giacinto Gorno Arnold J. Gantvoort 


Albino Gorno 

Louis Victor Saar 
Romeo Gorno 
Fred’k J. Hoffmann 
Adele Westfield 
Mary Venable 











THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Summer Session, June 19th to July 28th 


Special Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Harmony, 
Musical Form, Ear Training, Sight Reading, Pedagogy, and Histery of Music 


Send for circulars and catalog 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


jist Season, October and, 1916 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 











Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Summer Session Begins June 13, 1916 





Director 


Atlanta, Georgia 


GEORG FR. LINDNER - ° 


Peachtree and Broad Streets 
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THE 


STEINWAY on 
PIANOS | Hlason Hantin 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) “THE STRADIVARIUS. 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK _@ QQ 





AND 
Ot. Ponti, Gehensemsacce, 06 6 ll C eC | AUS PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Wercrme | SeageractiegM tats BOSTON 


Budap 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





























NICH-&-BACH 
= Ultra-Qu ality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 





















Sait PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


factured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO. - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 






























































The many points of superiority | 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 
It is built to satisfy the most ae 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 
The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 
artists : 3: 332388338 3 
THE AUTOPIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. Riss Rady et a 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS ; 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
316 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 324 Street 
MUSICAL COURIER PRINT. 212-226 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


tins 














